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FOREWORD 



On September 27, 1966, President Lyndon B. Johnson established 
the National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. To this Com- 
mission he delegated the responsibility of making a comprehensive 
study and appraisal of the current economic situations ana trends in 
Amencan rural life. In fulfilling this responsibility the National 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty conducted public hearings 
m Tucson, Ariz. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; and Washington, D.C. The ver- 
batam transcript contained in this volume is a result of the two days 
of public hearings in Memphis, Tenn., on February 2 and 3, 1967. 
There are two additional volumes which contain the proceedings of 
the hearings in Tucson and Washington. All three volumes of the 
hearings conducted by this Commission are verbatim transcripts of 
the respective hearing proceedings. 

Based upon these public hearings and other extensive research the 
National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty presented a final 
report to President Johnson on September 27, 1967. This final report, 
which is contained in another volume, describes the poverty in rural 
America today and recommends the most efficient and promising 
means of providing opportunities for the rural population to share 
in America s abundance. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON RURAL POVERTY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

February 2, 1967 

MORNING SESSION 

Chairman Hutchins : Ladies and gentlemen, I would like to call 
our hearing to order, please. 

The time has arrived. And we will attempt to keep pretty close to 
the schedule as we proceed throughout today and tomorrow. 

I am very glad to welcome you all. I will preside at this session of 
the hearings. I am Francis S. Hutchins, ordinarily president of Berea 
College in Berea, Ivy. 

I would like to introduce first, as best I can, the members of the 
Commission — National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty. 

Beginning at your left, I think I have these people in order, and I 
will attempt to do this — Mr. Oscar M. Laurel, district attorney, 
Forty-ninth Judicial District, Laredo* Tex. He was chairman of the 
hearings in Tucson last week. 

Mr. Wilson W. King, farmer, breeder of registered Angus cattle, 
Ivingiore Farms, Inc., Rock Falls, 111. 

Dr. Kara Vaughan Jackson, director of student personnel services 
and professor of education at Grambling College, La. 

Mr. Gibson is not here yet from the Potomac Institute in 
Washington. 

Next to me, Mr. Lewis J. Johnson, president of the Arkansas 
Fanners Union and secretary-manager, Farmers Union Mutual In- 
surance Company. 

Then on my left, Mr. Connie B. Gay, president and chairman of 
the board of the Connie B. Gay Broadcasting Corporation, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Mr. Herman Gallegos from the Ford Foundation, consultant in 
San Francisco. 

Next is Mr. Thomas R. Ford, professor of sociology, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ivy. # .... 

Next is Mrs. Sara Caldwell, director of ohild welfare, Mississippi 
State Department of Public Welfare in Jackson. 

Next to Mrs. Caldwell is Mr. Lawrence Arnette Davis, president, 
Agricultural, Technical and Normal College at Pine Bluff, Ark. 

There will be several more members of our Commission present 
sometime during the day, and I hope I will remember to introduce 
them. 
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Is Dr. Bishop in siffht? Stand up, would you, please. He is the 
executive director of the Commission, Dr. C. E. Bishop. 

The Commission has been appointed the task of investigating al- 
most any and all aspects of rural life, with particular attention to 
the problems of poverty — what may have caused these conditions — 
and particularly a study, if possible, of the programs directed toward 
relieving poverty. 

We would like to have from any of our witnesses any advice and 
suggestions for the guidance of the Commission. 

The Commission is appointed by President Johnson by Executive 
order. It is to report to the National Committee on Rural Poverty 
which is composed of, I think it is. six secretaries — cabinet secretaries 
— who will receive the report of our Commission, which must be pre- 
pared by September. The Committee at that time would be prepared 
to consult with President Johnson and the executive branch to make 
whatever recommendations it may feel are appropriate. 

We have invited you, and we welcome witnesses to this hearing, 
so that we may have your words of wisdom and your experience. We 
would like any advice that you may have on almost any aspect of 
rural life, particularly any aspect which has a bearing on poverty. 

This is the second of three hearing's which are conducted by the 
National Advisory Commission. The first was held in Tucson, Janu- 
ary 26 and 27. The third hearing will be held in Washington, Febru- 
ary 15, 16, and 17. 

We ask all those who present their views today to bear in mind 
that the Commission is national in its point of view. We are defi- 
nitely interested in the details and the component parts in the smaller 
geographical area, but as the whole business proceeds, it is the na- 
tional point of view which also will prevail. 

As the presiding officer 1 don’t think I need to say we must have 
your cooperation in different matters. For example, we would sug- 
gest there be no applauding. If somebody makes a particularly stir- 
ring presentation we would like to save the time so that all may be 
heard. 

The testimony will be reported verbatim, and I have just a few 
words that may be necessary about the procedural matters. 

We will receive written testimony. If you have something that you 
would like to have in writing, we will be happy to receive that. 
Written testimony will be given the same thoughtful scrutiny as any- 
thing that is presented orally. 

The office is in Washington, and any one of our staff can give you 
the address should you wish to use it. 

I am going to ask each witness as he is called upon to begin his 
testimony by giving his name and address, and the person making 
the statement will not be sworn in. There will be no cross- 
examination, but we will like the opportunity for Commission mem- 
bers to ask questions. It would be our suggestion that your testimony 
be reasonably brief, possibly 10 or 15 minutes, so that members of the 
Commission may have the opportunity of asking questions. To save 
time — we don’t want to save time too much, but we do have a schedule 
to meet, and if you have seen a list of witnesses you will see that we 
do have a somewhat long list to cover. 

Are there any questions about our initiation this morning? (No 
response.) 
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Our first witness to come to us to bring his wisdom and his advice 
is Mr. Howard Taft Bailey, Lexington, Miss., farmer. 

Is Mr. Bailey here ? 

Just tell us again your name, and I would like you to tell me where 
you live. I donx believe you live in the city of Lexington, Miss., do 
you? 

Mr- Bailey: No, I don’t. 

The Chairman: You are a farmer? 

Mr. Baxley: Yes. 

The Chairman: Are you married? 

Mr. Bailey: Yes. 

The Chairman : How many children do you have? 

Mr. Bailey : Six girls and three boys. 

The Chairman: Mr. Bailey, would yon tell us what you would 
like us to hear. 



STATEMENT OF HOWARD TAFT BAILEY 

Mr. Bailey : My name is Howard Taft Bailey, Route 3, Lexington, 
Miss. I live on a farm. We realize that Mississippi is one of the 10 
poorest States in the Union. The mean income of the lowest person 
per capita is about $600. 

Mechanization has seemed to have a tendency to make it lower. 
Farm mechanization seems to have a tendency to make the median 
income a little lower because it causes people to be shifted from the 
farm, unemployed; and some are moving into the small towns, you 
might say urban areas. They are unskilled and don’t have no experi- 
ence — which you know that the plantation system has created dire 
need for the rural participants on the plantation — and they don’t 
have the skill nor the ambition, it seems, to make for themselves a 
way in this society. 

Coming to this poverty program — while there have been several 
programs that have come into our section of the country, we will 
start with the Headstart program. The Headstart program has done 
a very, very good job for the low income people, especially students 
who enrolled in the Headstart and have never seen a doctor, a nurse. 
In other words, they have been isolated from society in iust home 
life, which has been bad, but through the Headstart they have been 
able to come in contact with people who have given them a motiva- 
tion. The things about the program which affect Headstart — it hasn’t 
had enough finance, it has been very low with finance * and it has 
taken care of just a meager number of people, and that brings about 
confusion. It seems that there might be some favoritism. 

For instance, maybe their program wouldn’t take care of but 300 
children when 1,000 need the same care, and that brought about a 
medium program or brought about confusion. Those who it did 
touch, it really was a help. It motivated the children; it has helped 
the parents; and my only comment on that would be if we could 
triple the finance and the personnel that we might motivate the 
plantation peoples and the rural peoples in the smaller areas. 

Another dire need is adult education. With the mechanism of these 
farms it makes adult education very, very necessary. We find there 
are a lot of adults who can’t read nor write. We find people who have 
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and the Government money. It is so fixed that it doesn’t reach the 
poor, and I feel that in these programs they should be so geared that 
the poor person would be able to participate in these programs. 

Oftentimes people who are illiterate or who do not have profes- 
sional training, they have the story; but they won’t tell it in their 
own way. 1 feel that the illiterate or the nonprofessional people 
should be so nursed that they might be able to tell their story. For 
instance, in Holmes County- we had a voter registration drive, and we 
had to take a plantation place — a person who lived on the plantation 
— to bring the people who live on the plantation out to register. We 
feel that these programs should be so geared that the fellow who is in 
the poverty-stricken area can give some answers to what is happening. 

That’s it. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bailey, thank you very much. You have made 
some very clear and explicit statements. 

Mr. Kmg. ... 

Mr. King: Mr. Bailey, like yourself I am a farmer, in Illinois, and 
I know what mechanism has done in our part of the country. It has 
probably not been as disastrous to the working people as in your 
country. But in your adult education program, do you feel the people 
who have the mechanization — because I feel you aren’t going to turn 
the clock back to nonmechaiiization farming — but is there a shortage 
of trained men to keep the machinery running? That’s the problem 
in our countrj'. 

Do you think that is an area where adult education would be help- 
ful, not only to you people who perhaps have lost jobs in the farm 
economy, but would be helpful to the total farm economy ? Is that 
an area where training would be advantageous to the whole economy? 

Mr. Bailey : It would. 

Mr. King : Is there any program being developed to teach fellows 
like you or I who have been displaced from the land and jobs on 
how to keep diesel tractors running? 

Mr. Bailey: In my country, wliy, it is a little different from the 
North. We live practically on a plantation system, so I am speaking 
in terms of large farm operations. They do not want a skilled tractor 
driver because it is going to tuke more per hour to support him. 

Mr. King: Yes, 1 realize that, but it takes skilled men to keep this 
machinery running — at least that’s our problem in the northern part 
of the country. 

Mr. Bailey: I understand, but generally they have. They have 
that. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gay: Mr. Bailey, my section of North Carolina — I was raised 
up under the plantation system, so I guess you and I are about the 
same age — but down there it has sort of diminished. We have rela- 
tively few operational plantation systems. Is the plantation system 
diminishing any in Mississippi, or is it staying about the same? 

Mr. Bailey: Well, the large operator is getting larger because a 
lot of small farmers is forced out of business. They can’t get any 
credit. 

Mr. Gay : You’d say it is staying about the same ? 

Mr. Bailey: But the large farmer is getting larger and the small 
farms are diminishing. 

Mr. Gay: But the number of plantation owners — taking a planta- 
tion as a unit — are they increasing in number or decreasing? 

6 
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Mr. Bailey: They are increasing in number. 

Mr. Gay: The second question, Mr. Bailey. You spoke of certain 
action programs being hamstrung or controlled by the power struc- 
ture. May 1 ask you, in the case you were referring to, were you 
referring to the power structure, per se, <of a given community, or is 
it a white power structure? Is it a biracial power structure, or ks it 
just pover regardless of who has it in that particular community/? 

Mr. IiA^zjEY : It is a white power structure. If you would note that 
in . mej secfion, why, it is a white power structure. The Negro is mot — 
b&civiPSeofKSOlor, lie is not aide to acquire large land. 

Slir.: GAv : Are there any cases in tiihe South, such as in your part 
of Mississippi, or maybe in Alabama, where you have any Negro 
power structure on a local level ? I notice, for example, you are begin- 
ning to ffiex your muscles with the election of some officials. You 
dually gcsst one sheriff, and so on and so forth. But when the Negrco in 
a given community gets into a position of a little muscle and souhs of 
these action programs come along for the lo\v ; low, low income man, 
do we see any power structure starting to begin there, too? 

Mr. Bailey : I do. 

Mr. GaY: Thank you. 

The Ciiaikaiax : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : I have two questions. I have changed one 
of them since Mr. Gay asked one I was very much interested in. 

No. 1, I didn’t hear you say whether or not you owned your farm 
where you live, and if so, whether you have made any changes in 
your method of farming, and so on. Have you been able to adapt your 
farm operations to the mechanized and highly technical farming 
procedure ? 

Mr. Bailey : I do ; I own my farm. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : How large is your farm ? 

Mr. Bailey : I have 130 acres. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Is that a big farm in Mississippi, or a small 
one ? 

Mr. Bailey: It used to be, but it is a small farm in Mississippi 
now. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: And you are using mechanical cotton- 
pickers? 

Mr. Bailey : On a custom basis. We have some people in the 
count}’ that have cottonpickers. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : In other words, the medium-sized farms 
are cultivated through contracts with people? 

Mr. Bailey: They are harvested, but they are contracted — you 
understand, just a small farmer of 130 acres. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: That is a large farm in Arkansas. 

Mr. Bailey: 1 have my own tractor and equipment for that. But 
when it comes down to the beans, the combines, the cottonpicker, 
why, we get it from someone that does custom work. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : I have some pretty definite ideas about what 
ought to be done, Mr. Bailey. But going through your testimony, I 
got the impression that you feel that people who are not too well 
educated or who are not literate should have adult education and 
even the small farmer should be subsidized. In other words, you feel 
that the Federal Government should make an effort to sort of bring 

S arity into living by subsidizing in different ways people who are 
isadvantaged? 
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Mr. Bailey : I do. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : In other words, education, farming, and so 
on, so that they can reach wha ' would consider as <i decent Ameri- 
can standard of living. Is that about, Jtaur view? 

Mr. Bailey: That’s right, 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Thank yaMi. 

The Chairman : Dr, Boianen, 

Mr. Bonnen: Mr. Bailey, how idid . grou pa?/ your operation to- 
gether? Did you inherit it? Did ycuipm&ase ft yourself ? 

Mr. Bailey: Well, I did not afegedher inherit it, but my father 
owned the farm. g 

Mr. Bonnen : You had a small strarJ tirad them added acreage to it . 
Mr. Bailey: Yes. 

Mr. Bonnen: In the process of K gr<*?sniiig tar 330 acres, wnat sort 
of credit did you have access to?' Lioftv cilid ysari finance the growth 
that you have experienced? 

Mr, Bailey : "Through the local fatnife*. 

Mr. Bonnen: Commercial banks!/ 

Mr, Bailey: Commercial banks. 11 kefieve I stsurted in 1917. At tihat 
time in my area you could easily gett 'credit through the banks if you 
would show some pretty fair management, and you could meet your 
payments and get along fine. But kn ’54, the southern bankers made 
altogether a change. 

Mr. Gay: Is that ’64 or ’54? 

Mr. Bailey: ’54. 

Mr, Bonnen: Why ’54? . 

Mr. Bailey: Why, the school situation. It got my section all 
excited. 

Mr. Bonnen: Are you typical? You made a comment that FIIA 
credit was not generally available. Do you know of any examples 
of small Negro farmers who have had access to FHA credit for their 
own expansion? 

Mr. Bailey : I do know some. 

The Chairman : Mr, Gallegos, 

Mr, Gallegos : Mr, Bailey, do Negroes receive technical help from 
the Department of Agriculture and from county agents in the same 
way that white farmers do? Are there any Negroes who occupy tech- 
nical jobs who can be made available to give that kind of assistance? 
In other words, do we have Negroes in paid employment of county 
seats and of State government that are employed to give help as well? 

Mr, Bailey: We have a Negro country agent, and generally you 
know how that is. When the power structure is — say, for instance, 
I’ll come back to when it was so fixed that we were going to get 
parity. The ASC office, they would set the yield. Usually he’d say, 
“Your farm produces 340 pounds of lint,” maybe, when it should be 
940 pounds. Well, the Negro county agent has been a little slow in 
trying to help solve that problem. And the local farmer — we finally 
got one or two local farmers who knew how to do it — and they 
helped a lot of people to pull their yield from 300 to 600, almost 
double their land yield. Usually the average Negro farmer hasn’t 
been taught to keep records, and lie can’t keep his cotton sales or 
wliat it took to prove that vour yield should be high. The Negro 
country agent has been called liar help and he has been a little 
skeptical, seems like. In other w^nfia, lie is si personal friend of mine, 
and he: was kind of afraid of liikjtfb.. 
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Mr. Gallegos ; But do the white county agents and the Agricul- 
ture Department employees come around and offer their services? 

Mr. Baxley: No. 

The Chairman; Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson: Mr. Bailey, I am interested inn couple of things 
along this line. The differences in the yield — wns this along racial 
lines? The way it was drawn up, the Negro got* recorded for lower 
yield, and this was not a pattern among white farmers? 

Mr. Bailey: I couldn’t say that because we donrt have no one that 
works in that ASC office to give us the facts. Butt I do know that the 
most Negroes yield 340* and lots of times my yield was 340. I got it 
pulled up to 1,000 pounds, but I usually kept a record. What started 
me to keep a record was in 1955 when 1 started paying social security 
tax. But a lot of them, we kind of had to let them go over because 
they didn’t have no record ; and you’ve got to have 3 years’ records 
to bring it up to the standard. 

Mr. Gibson : You mentioned a Headstart program in Holmes 

County, in your community. Who runs that program? 

Mr. Bailey: Well, it is run, mostly, well 99 y* percent, by Negroes 
because we haven’t been able to integrate. It has opened for inte- 
gration, but they haven’t been able to integrate. 

Mr. Gibson: Is this a private group or a private nonprofit group, 
or is it the school system, CDGM? 

Mr. Bailey: It was lust year CDGM, and they could not inte- 
grate; and now it is CAP. There is not too much participation in 
integrating the faculty and the other people who are at the head 
of it. 

Mr. Gibson : Those adult education programs that you mentioned 
— are those run by STAR? 

Mr. Bailey: The adult education was run by a private group. The 
St. Joseph College had a program^ but through CAP we had not 
been able to get adult education going. I think in iny speech I said 
that it didn’t offer any stipend, and — I kind of glanced over my 
paper — why, the superintendent of education turned it down there. 

Mr. Johnson : Mr. Bailey, do you have any trade schools in your 
community? 

Mr. Bailey: Well, we have. We do have under this manpower 
training. They have trade schools, mainly automechanic. 

Mr. Johnson: May I give him some information, Mr. Chairman, 
just briefly? 

The Chairman : Briefly, yes. 

Mr. Johnson: As to your small loans for your small farmers — 
now, Farmers Home Administration has a new loan under this 
Economic Opportunity Act that will loan a farmer up to $3,500. 
They also have cooperative moneys that they will loan — farm 
money. They will loan these low income farmers who really can’t 
borrow under their regular program or from banks. We will file 
that later, but we made over 1,400 [loans] in Arkansas last year. 
So you want to check in with your Farmers Home Administration. 
That program is there and you ought to use it. 

Mr. Bailey: I am in the Mississippi farmers co-op, and we felt 
that the farmers there use a lot of oil and petroleum. And I talked 
with the FHA administrator there and asked him if maybe we 
wanted to get a loan to kind of get set up in this, and he said we 
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had petroleum distributor there. I told him that we didn’t have 
one that belonged to the farmers. So, I don ? t kn^w, but we axe 
hoping to kind of push into that this year. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Mr. Chairman, one more question ? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: You referred, Mr. Bailey, several times to 
the power structure. We see that referred to situations where it is 
difficult for disadvantaged people. 

What is your thinking? Do you think that there -should be some 
effort to dissolve and weaken the power structure, or do you think 
that it is possible to dispense with the power structure, or do you 
think that Negroes or disadvantaged people' should try to get into 
the power structure? Have you thought of it in that way? Every 
time you mentioned a program you have mentioned the power 
structure impeding the progress of the people. Now you have to deal 
with the power structure. Should you try to get rid of it, or should 
you try to get representation in the power structure ? 

Mr. Bailey : I feel that we should get representation in the power 
structure, but that must be the right person. You know, lots of times 
these power structures will buy off even a Negro. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : In other words, you think you have to have 
a power structure? [Laughter.] 

The Chairman : Mr. liailey, you have been a very good help to us, 
a very real help. Thank you very much, sir. 

We would like to introduce two of our Commissioners ivho have 
just arrived. 

On your far right is Dr. James T. Bonnen, professor of economics 
from Michigan State University, and the last arrival on your left, 
Mr. Moore, president of ABC Television in New York City, and for 
Mr. Bailey’s information I would say he is a native of Mississippi, 
too. 

The second from my right is Mr. Gibson from the Potomac In- 
stitute in Washington, I).C. 

Our next witness is Mv. Lewis Black, director of rural advance- 
ment project, Alabama Council on Human Relations in Greensboro, 

A Mr. Black. 



STATEMENT OF LEWIS BLACK 

Mr. Black: My name is Lewis Black, Greensboro, Ala. 

To the National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, I am 
delighted to have the opportunity to report to you some of the 
problems that face the low income and poor people of the State of 
Alabama. 

We have had legislation passed to cure all the ills that prevail 
among human beings in America. We live in a rich and a dynamic 
society in this nation. But it still prevails that out of the 3,372,633 
people living in Alabama — that 67 percent of these people receive an 
income of less than $3,000 a year. It still prevails that out of this 
group you will find that 60 percent of Alabama receives less than 
$3,000, and we have 10 counties in the State of Alabama where 70 
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percent of tliis group are receiving Ikss than $3,0001. Iron: c enough, 
that in these counties where we have perople receiving;: 'less than 
$3,000 in Alabama, TO to 80 percent, the majority oif itlu- ? people in 
these counties are black people. 

In the State of Alabama we have 971,468 Negro&s. Thfesis abomt 
the most unfortunate group of people that exists in the Sfcpte, as ”n 
all other States in the Union, I assume. Forty-fivfr ptiffcmt of tine 
people who live in Alabama have less than an eigfllth-^i'adJe' educa- 
tion. And in some of the counties, particularly out of tluesee counfties 
that are predominantly Negroes, you have from 75 to 8© jpercenit of 
the people having less than an eighth-grade education. 

In some counties we have people who — have illiterate pjeople limit 
ranks up to 60 percent. So when we speak about power sttructure, 
tiiis looks like the problem comes from the power structure om down 
to need for education. These are just a few introductory nenwks 
that I made to you, but I would like to go on and talk aUomt some 
specifics. 

One of the problems that we have with one of the agem :;ss of the 
United States Government that can be most helpful to people in 
rural life — we have about 67 percent of Alabama rural cicwnmunity 
— and we notice that the USDA (United States Agriculture Depart- 
ment) is still one of the most segregated institutions that the United 
States Government provides. It is the most segregated aigency that 
we still have, segregated in services and in manpower. I (don’t mean 
just people employed, but I am talking about people who actually 
pass decisions on things. ... 

Let us look at food programs. We have a food distribution pro- 

f ram throughout the United States that has been distributed by the 
Fnited States Department of Agriculture. And our representative 
from Mississippi, Miss Caldwell, is probably more familiar with the 
system of the food program than moist of us; but in the State of 
Alabama we have 67 counties, and only 30 of these counties are 
receiving food commodities. We find that these counties that are 
receiving food commodities are the ones that are the best equipped 
financially. The poorest counties are not receiving this food dis- 
tribution — 37 poor counties. If I was in position to make a recom- 
mendation to you, I would recommend that we declare a disaster of 
those counties in Alabama not receiving food commodities. I would 
like to ask this Commission to do all it can to see that these poor 
people get food, because people are literally and physically dying in 
Alabama for the lack of food, from malnutrition. The fault is on 
whoever is the cause of it, and I know one of the faults that I have 
laid it on was the United States Agriculture Department. 

I made two trips to Washington, D.C., to talk with people about 
it. Mr. Burke here promised me in Mississippi when we had the 
meeting down there and I testified before the commission, this civil 
rights commission on agriculture, that the food would be in Hale 
County the first part of October, and the food hasn’t gotten there yet. 

The other thing is the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service. We call it the ASCS. Mr. Bailey spoke about the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. This is one 
agency that comes under the USDA that can be most helpful to poor 
people, to the small farmer, in rendering services. In *me county in 
Alabama last year we had a million dollar program untfer the ASCS, 



and the poor farmers, white and Negro — and this includes just about 
all the Negroes — received almost no service from the ASCS. This 
ASCS made cotton allotments, corn allotments, and other allotments 
to other farmers; and covers this crop diversion check and helps 
people ourt with measuring land- And we can hardly get any services. 
The definition for a farm in Alabama is raising cotton, and cotton 
was played out in Alabama 10 years ago. 

In the State of Alabama in 1965, we had only 11 Negroes elected 
to the county community committees — not to the county committee, 
but to the community committee. As you know 2 these community 
committees have no power at all to pass an}" decision on any services 
that people might receive — no cotton allotments, or anything. We 
have 25 counties in the State of Alabama that have more Negro 
farmers than white farmers, but these Negroes ape gerrymandered 
and franchised so against until they can’t get on any of these com- 
mittees. Some of them are literally kicked off places because they 
run for a place on committees. One man was run out of Alabama 
and, incidentally, he came to Tennessee last summer because he ran 
for the committee, a seat down in Marengo County. 

Something needs to be done about this ASCS program. I feel that 
Negroes should be represented on there, even if we have to have a 
recommendation that they be appointed. In the State of Alabama, 
instead of putting a Negro on the State committee they set up an 
advisory committee to the committee for the State of Alabama. 
None of these fellows that was placed on this committee had any 
interest in the farm, nor much interest in the people on the farm, 
nor did they represent the lower class, the lower income group, of 
Negroes. It is my recommendation that we get all of these advisory 
committees into a committee, and put somebody on the committee. 

The ASCS has become one of the great problems. We filed a suit 
last summer in order to try to overthrow some of the yields of it. 
In Lowndes County, Ala,, Negroes were gerrymandered so in the 
election that they were evicted from their homes because they ran 
for this election. The State of Alabama performed an investigation 
—sent some people in from Washington to come down there and 
investigate the election of 1965 — and the United States Government 
upheld the Negroes in that the election was held wrong, and they 
threw out the election. Instead of them having the election all over 
again, they set the election up 3 months ahead, so it would give 
the same people a chance to serve their term out to reelect the 
Negroes to these committees, and didn’t anybody get elected. We had 
only 18 Negroes in 1966 to get elected to a community committee. 
And in many of the ASCS offices we can t even go in and sit down 
and talk with the people. 

In Greene County, Ala., a man was chased out of the ASCS office 
with a letter holder because he went in to talk with the people. 

Housing is a problem. In the State of Alabama we have about 
950,000 housing units, and 365,000 ox these housing units are sub- 
standard. In some of these 10 counties that I was talking about 
where we have these poverty-stricken people, we have 90 percent 
substandard housing. In so many counties m Alabama, we have 75 
percent of the houses which still don’t have running water in them. 

Speaking about other facilities, like telephones — in some counties, 
in Alabama you still have about 10 Negroes in the whole county 
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who have a telephone, where you have 85 percent of the population 
constituted of Negroes — from 9,000 to 13,000 Negroes, and only 10 
or 12 telephones. 

Housing is of such drastic importance to the people in Alabama, 
until I feel it should be some program set up through FHA to make 
available farms where these people can start self-help housing ri^ht 
away. When people look at the United States and other countries 
through these television screens and in movies^ they assume that 
everybody in the United States is riding around m big boats, skiing, 
and have two or three maids, and what have you, but I don’t think 
people have actually seen the story of this place until they go down 
in Alabama and Mississippi and Georgia. 

We talk about education. There is an old saying that people don’t 
know which come first, the hen or the egg. I don’t know which come 
first, ignorance or being poor, because when a person is poor he is 
ignorant and when he is ignorant he is poor. The reason for this 
great problem of poverty in the United States of America is because 
people are uneducated, and the reason comes right back, Dr. Davis, 
to the power structure being the cause of it. I taught school for 16 
years, and things that I have seen that people wouldn’t resist against 
— only the teacher in the county. Many times I would resist against 
things — school buses with 45 seats in them, and 85 students riding 
to school in them; children riding 50 and 60 miles to school in the 
morning, and he sleeps when he gets to school; people making 
children pay for milk and other food that they are supposed to 
be having a free lunch room. All of these things face our people. 

I remember a superintendent in Hale County who told a bus 
driver, “If you doivt want ;to haul the children to school and back 
home, turn in your bus keys!” I reported this to the board of educa- 
tion. I was teaching for that county, and the board of education did 
nothing about it. So much of this stuff, people know about it; but 
it is going to have to be people facing up to the facts and telling 
the truth. 

So many times we build these chicken shacks for Negroes to get 
an education. Down in Hale County they put them every place they 
can to keep the Negroes from going to the white schools and inte- 
grating. You can walk in some of these same schools with 1,500 and 
1,600 students and you can carry all the books out of the library in 
two armfuls. There are schools without any inside of them, with no 
books. You go in and the library is just empty, a few tables around. 
Yet we say we have good schools. 

We are still having in the rural area where people turn out to 
school half the day and have ball games. I believe in physical fitness, 
but I believe there should be some pattern to the thing. I believe 
in mental fitness, too. I belietve we have a cultural heritage that we 
must learn. I think that our fbovs should be prepared and our girls 
should be prepared to do something. It is time for the Negroes and 
the poor people to learn how to make electric bulbs instead of just 
learning how to turn them on. Until we can educate these boys and 
girls and give their minds some technical training, teach them some 
skills, and teach them the cultural atmosphere of this society and 
tills cultural heritage that we have, and help them to become 
enriched with these great things that this country can afford, then 
we will miss the mark. 



The other thing I would like to talk about would be employment. 
I am not going to talk about it long, because my time is running 
out. I didn’t know I was so long-winded myself. 

Employment is one of the problems that face people. And since 
people have learned that their rights were being denied and have 
gotten out to get a chance to register to vote, employment has been 
very difficult for the black folks. In the State of Alabama, Governor 
Wallace said that we had more employment last year than we have 
ever had. This is true, but he employed all the white people and left 
the Negroes out. 

Mr. Gay: Pardon me, is that him or her? 

Mr. Black: That was him, when he was there, former Governor 
Wallace. We have two governors. 

Of all the riches in the United States and all the great things that 
we see around us in this world, we must think about this particular 
people. One man wrote from Mississippi, he was bom in Mississippi, 
James Weldon Johnson, that a lot of people have a lot to look 
forward to. He wrote these words and a lot of us have a lot to look 
forward to yet in this: “Lift every voice and sing until the earth 
and heaven ring, ring with the harmonies of liberty, that our re- 
joicing rise high as the listening skies; let it resound loud as the 
rolling sea. Sing a song full of hope that the dark past has taught 
us, sing a song Full of faith that the present has brought us ; face the 
rising sun of our new day begun, let us march on to victory as one.” 

The Chairman : Thank you very much, Mr. Black. You have been 
very helpful indeed, and we appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen: You were talking about the food distribution pro- 
gram earlier in your presentation. Let me ask a clarifying question 
first. Yon said that so mnny people were not getting it that should 
have been eligible. It wasn’t very clear to me whether you meant 
by this that they were being discriminated against or that there 
was a failure of organization or the system or something. What was 
the basis of the failure of the people to receive the food, in your 
judgment? 

Mr. Black: Well, in the State of Alabama, particularly in Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia, if a county is going to get food — because the 
United States Department of Agriculture made a difference in 
Mississippi if you remember — if a county is going to get food, then 
the judge and the county commissioners would have to request food 
from the State department. Then the State welfare will provide the 
necessary statistics showing Whether these people need it. They will 
certify the people that actually need the food, the welfare depart- 
ment will, but the county judge and the board of revenue is sup- 
posed to request this food and be responsible for passing out this 
food. The Federal Government gives the food, but the county is 
supposed to provide the money to get (he food distributed. 

Mr. Bonnen: You are saying that the failure of the system to 
get food to these people is the result of the system at the local level ? 

Mr. Black: Bight. 

Mr. Bonnen: That is not the Department of Agriculture, say? 

Mr. Black.: Tlint's right. In two or three counties in Alabama, we 
marched on the judge to get food. 

Mr. Bonnen : Thank you. 
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The Chairman: Mrs. Caldwell, please. 

Mrs. Caldwell: While we are on the subject of food, what do you 
think of this movement toward the stamps rather than the food 
itself, where persons of low income purchase stamps and then they 

f ;et additional stamps which was supposed to give them more money 
or food ? 

Mr. Black: I think this can be a fine program. As you know, it 
can cut otf some of your problems in hiring people to distribute the 
food and trucking the food, and food spoiling in storage, and what 
have you. But, on the other hand, the local merchants in some cases 
make a racket out of it. You see what happens. I know some counties 
in Alabama where they made a racket out of this other thing. They 
broke in the place and got t lie food and carried it to the store and 
sold it the next day, and the whole power structure was in with them 
on it. The racket they make out of this is that they will sell you 
the stamps, and they won't let you trade at some certain stores, and 
they raise the price on the food in so many cases. We have examined 
this in some counties in Alabama. 

The Chairman: Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford: I would like to follow up on this statement you made 
and some of its implications where you made the statement that 
the USDA is a segregated agency in services and in manpower. Then 
you referred to several programs which, by implication^ were 
mahidniinistered as a result of segregation or racial discrimination 
operating in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Black: That’s right. 

Mr, Ford: Now, when Mr. Bonnen here questioned you about the 
food distribution program, apparently this was something at the 
county level rather than the uSDA. 

Mr. Black: Well, you know, the exception that was made in 
Mississippi was that they distribute die food to an organization. The 
USDA verbally told us that they could distribute food to an 
incorporated organization, if the power structure refused to dis- 
tribute food to poor people. Then, utter we got all organized to do it, 
they declined to do it because black people were controlling it. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Black, this is not rebuttal. I just want 
your view again on the power structure, because this keeps coming 
back. Poverty results from low education; low education results 
from the attitude of the power structure, and prejudice and dis- 
crimination of the power structure. What should be done about the 
poAver structure? What can be done in our society? Will you have 
to have a power structure? Is that inevitable in our society and, if 
so, Avhat is your view as to whether Negroes should try to become 
a part of it or modify it? What is your thinking on the power 
structure, just briefly, if 3 r ou can? 

Mr. Black: Well, I think that the Negro should try to become a 
part of it, but more than likely, every time — I am just making a 
statement now, but you know, 1 think it avhs Booker T. Washington 
who said the only way to keep a man in a ditch, you have got to 
stay in there with him — every time people set out to hurt one race 
of people, then some of that people be hurt, too. This is individually 
seen in so many things that we have done in the State of Alabama. 
Mr, Lawrence Davis: What yon are really advocating is greater 



participation of trustworthy Negroes as a part of the structure 
itself? 

Mr. Black: I think it should be emphasized in an institution for 
teaching power structure people. I was talking with a county com- 
missioner of one county in Alabama just a couple days ago, and I 
was telling him about how they could bring in the MDTA training. 
When I went on to tell him about it, he stood there through my 
whole elaboration of about 10 minutes and then he said, “What is 
MSTA?” 

The judge of Hale County didn't even know that he had the power 
to bring in the food program. Most of these people — judges and 
road commissioners, let me say county commissioners, revenue men 
- — feel that the only responsibility that they have is to keep the 
roads, build roads for a person. They think they have fulfilled their 
obligation if they give them a road, and I tell them quick that a 
person never in their lifetime will eat a yard of road. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson: Mr. Black, just for clarification, getting back to the 
food stamp tiling, I am interested in understanding and in having 
the record just exactly show what we are talking about. You ex- 
plained to us in answer to a question by Dr. Bonnen that the present 
mechanism works through the county level in terms of the judge, 
and so forth, and that this has broken down in a number of counties. 
I think you said it. was 25 counties in Alabama. 

Mr. Black : Thirty. 

Mr, Gibson: Then you got a question from Mr. Ford on which 
I was not clear in how it was answered, as to whether or not the 
Department of Agriculture was, therefore, not in any way culpable. 
Now, as I understand it, the distribution of that food by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is for the objective of reaching the people who 
need the food, who meet the various eligibility criteria; and one 
of the mechanisms they have chosen to do it is the State and county 
structure, in some instances. Where this breaks down, it is possible 
for them to do it through other means. I think you said something 
about nonprofit corporations being able to do this. 

Mr. Black: My whole argument is this, that the reason people 
are poor is because of the system, and if the USD A is going to 
follow the same system that they did 10 years ago before we had 
antipoverty programs, then we only need one. We don’t need the 
antipoverty program, or we don t need the system that they are 
going to use. They need to change the system of distributing the 
food, because through the system that they had 10 years ago, people 
got poor because they didn’t have the food. 

Mr. Gibson: You just said something that opens up another line 

of questioning. . 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to unduly protract this, but he ]ust 
alluded to the antipoverty program, and 1 would like to ask him 



about this. _ 

Do you mean — is your inference that there has been, through the 
antipoverty program, the establishment of contact with this popula- 
tion of poor people in Alabama which was not traditionally the 
case before the OEO programs came about? Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Black : Well, maybe I should have brought this out, that 
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we even made application to the antipoverty program to get food 
distributed in two counties in Alabama — Hale ana Perry Counties. 
The untipoverty program promised us they would distribute the 
food. The Agriculture Department promised us they would give the 
food if the antipoverty program gave us funds. We haven’t received 
any in a year’s time. 

Mr. Gibson: Neither has acted in this regard? 

Mr. Black: Yes. So, maybe I am not answering your question, 
but what I am saying is the reason for the antipoverty program in 
the outset was because somebody was poor, and this showed that 
somebody from the top had neglected their duty to see about the 
fellow down here. If we are going to follow the same system, like 
waiting until the judge decides that he sees tit for the people to get 
the food — which he hasn’t done for the last hundred years — if we 
are going to wait for that, and then when the people become aroused 
to the point that they need the food and still can’t get it, then it 
seems to me that the United States Department of Agriculture or 
somebody should change the system to get the people tlie food that 
they need. 

Mr. Gibson : I think that is a very clear message. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gat: Mr. Black, are you considered part of the power struc- 
ture by certain people? We all are at one time or another, we are 
up here, but 

Mr. Black (interrupting) : I think I am, yes. 

Mr. Gay: One other question, and I am serious 

Mr. Black (interrupting) : People come to me for me to help 
them, and I try my da rudest to help them. The judge hates to see 
me coming in so many of the counties in Alabama. 

Mr. Gay: As a member of the jiower structure of Alabama 
(laughter) and as a member of the Alabama Council on Human 
Relations, a very fine organization — and I say this seriously because 
I know wliat you are talking about; I am one of the upper crust 
of the nobodies myself — but wliat have you done, you and your 
council and you and your power structure, to apprise and apprise 
and apprise, again and again and again, Secretary Orville Freeman 
about the injustices and the ineq "ties of the ASCS program in 
several of your counties? What have you done to hammer this man 
and hound him, and it can be done because I worked there 10 years 
and I know you can drive us crazy if you want to, 

Mr. Black: Well, you might know Mr. William Seagram. 

Mr. Gay : I am talking about the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Black : I have never gotten a chance to talk with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. They send me through channels. Mr. Ken 
Birdhead has talked to me so much on the phone lie decided he didn’t 
want to talk any more, so he referred me to Seagram. 

Mr. Gay: Mr. Freeman is from Minnesota, and he will listen. 

I am reminded, for a bit of levity, what I read coming down 
here on the airplane of what Vice President Humphrey said. He 
said, “You know, the longer I stay in Congress, the better I like that 
seniority system. 

Mr. Black: Well, I would like to recommend, and you might take 
it as a joke or might take it seriously, that since Mr. Gay, or B. Gay 
you say it was, since you are part of the upper crust of the nobodies, 
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then I would hope that you will see about somebody getting some 
food in Alabama. 

The Chairman : Mr. Johnson, please. 

Mr. Johnson: Mr. Black, you dealt around these commodity 
foods there. The facts are, aren't they, that what you are talking 
about is that if you fail to give these low income people food, then 
you can get labor much cheaper? That’s what you are talking about? 

Mr. Black: : That’s right. 

Mr. Johnson: That’s true all across the country? 

Mr. Black: If you fail to give them food, employment, or any 
service at all, you can run them out of a county and you lower 
your population down to what size you want to have it. j 

Mr. Johnson: Either that, or you can get domestic labor or any 
type of labor a lot cheaper? 

Mr. Black: That’s always been a system, not only in Alabama, 
but the other States. The facts are that what money they have made 
in the last hundred years, is what money they have made on cheap 
labor. That’s the whole system. 

The Chairman : Mr. King is anxious to get at you. 

Mr. King: I am sorry, we are running way overtime. Do you 
have a copy of wliat you said in regard to ASCS, the farm program? 

Mr. Black: Well, I have some literature. 

Mr. King: Could you give it to me? 

Mr. Black: I could give you, also — I started working for the 
Alabama Council only a year ago, and I also will give you a copy 



Mr. King (interrupting) : I don’t belong to the upper crust of 
nobodies like Connie, but 1 am on the National Committee of Feed 
Grain Wheat Program, and I could visit the people you wanted 
visited. I would like to have the tangible information, because from. 
Illinois I can’t talk knowledgeably about things in Alabama unless 
you provide me with something. 

Mr. Black: I will give you a copy. 

The Chairman: Mr. King, it is also in the record which you will 
ultimately have. 

Mr. King : I am sorry to take more tune. 

The Chairman: That’s all right. 

Thank you, Mr. Black, for a very informative bit of information 
you have given us. We greatly appreciate your being here. 

The next party is introduced by Commissioner Lewis J. Johnson 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Johnson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You will notice there are programs of rural betterment, and we 
have several programs we sponsor in Arkansas. I am going to ask 
the men to gather around the table. I want to — we will stay within 
our allotted time, Mr. Chairman. . 

I do have some pictures around on the table. One of the projects 
people are working on, beautification of highways and picnic areas, 
we have made pictures of. 

Now, I want to introduce Mr. John Jean, our state director of the 
Farmers Union NYC program. We try to serve all those rural 
counties where we do have programs to make sure our rural people 
have an opportunity to participate in this program. Mr. Jean and 
these men will all Hie a brief with the Commission. But if you will 
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give us in 2 or 3 minutes a suitnnaiy of the program you direct in 
Arkansas, we will appreciate it. 




STATEMENT OF JOHN JEAN 

Mr. Jean: 1 am John Jean, and in 2 or 3 minutes we will do our 
best. You have a copy where we spell this out in a little more detail. 

The Arkansas Farmers Union and the NY r C xerogram in Arkansas, 
in the 20 months we have been in existence, we have touched and 
served about 20,000 poor, predominantly rural, young x^eople between 
the ages of 16 and 22. Now, we hold that if this much is rural 
poverty, we feel that it is going to be broken at this age level and 
with these young x^eoxffe that we are currently working with. 

Now, we hold this and recommend this and try to accomplish 
this — that if there is any program, whether it be a poverty program 
or otherwise, if it is good for an urban jieople, it is good for the 
rural peoj^le. In the State of Arkansas since we have had our pro- 
gram, we have been able to extend the NYC xerogram to every 
county in the State. We pick them at large, whether it be urban 
areas or rural areas. We don't leave them alone. We go out to the 
end of the school bus routes and see that there is a distribution to 
the best of our ability of the existing programs that we have. 

Now, we strongly feel that we are x^obably the only State where 
this has been accomplished because of the Farmers Union sponsor- 
ship as a nonprofit organization of this particular program. 

Now, we hold, we feel that you, as a President’s advisory com- 
mission, should support this contention, that what we have available, 
if it is good for the urban x>«ople it is good for the rural people. 
Sometimes we don’t have all the leadership in the rural areas we 
have in the urban areas, and we suffer for it. 

We say again, through the brotherlike sponsorshix^ we have been 
conducting, we can help them with our need for leadership and we 
can extend what we have to all the counties. 

Now, we feel, we know we have a good program because we have 
learned by experience. We hold another theory. I don’t know 
whether you subscribe to it or not, but as far as poverty programs 
are concerned, they are for the benefit of the poor. And we sub- 
scribe to the theory the majority of the money entrusted to use for 
administration meets the person who is entitled to it. We are def- 
initely against a duplication of administrative efforts and needless 
duplication of any program that uses Federal Government funds 
and that is desiring to reach the poor and to lielx> the poor. We will 
give very definite instructions. 

We only have 2 or 3 minutes, but believe me, I would like t© have 
an hour to talk with you about this particular segment of the pro- 
gram we have. 

Mr. Johnson: Thank you, Mr. Jean. 

If you gentlemen would hold your questions, jffease, until we get 
through all of them. Mr. Jean was talking to you on the NYC 
program. 

I would like to introduce Lewis J. Johnson, Jr., working with 
the senior citizens on the highway beautification program. 

Jim, would you. 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS J. JOHNSON, JR. 



Mr. Johnson, Jr.: Mr. Chairman, members of the President’s 
Committee on Rural Poverty, I am Lewis J. Johnson, Jr., and I am 
the state coordinator for the Arkansas Farmers Union Green Thumb 
project. The Green Thumb project was designed to benefit and to 
reach older, retired farmers. 

Now, in Arkansas, We have many rural retired people who are still 
on the farm. This program presents a program of employment with 
several basic purposes m mind. 

First of all, and one of the most needed elemented lis to supplement 
that older, retired farmer’s incomes — : lke and his The majority 

of them in Arkansas are living oivasmjv^here from; $4^ to $77 a month 
social security, and it as pretty doggcBi^ fcird to doLjSto first, to supple- 
ment the income of these men. Tifesfe men are wiilibfg to work, the 
majority of them are able to work ^ XymsL cftue to thehraige level and due 
to the location of wliece they live uU Plural ArkansRB T rWOirk is just not 
available to tlhem. 

It is also an important factor Geo investigate till© fact that even 
though men do reacii tfclie- age whert^omir society considers them beyond 
help or beyond the heal p of a commtimijUr, that even though these men 
do reach an age of 60 or beyond, still haveaa most valuable 

part to play in their community, im t]i©sir State, and in their country. 

Now, we presently have 105 men ^working on our Green Thumb 
projects in Arkansas in five Arkans&s counties. Their average age is 
66. Our oldest worker is 85 years old. Their average income is a 
little over $800 a year. The total number of dependents is 241. 

Since we began Green Thumb in Arkansas, just about a year ago, 
these men have done more than their share in proving themselves 
worthy of still being an important part 6f their community. They 
have set out and established some 60,000 to 70,000 flowering trees — 
redbud, dogwood^ crabapple. They have-established 10 beautiful road- 
side parks, the pictures of which you have on your table, Mr. Chair- 
man. This took many days of hard labor ? 8 hours a day, 3 days a 
week, of containing the soil, of ditch checking, soil erosion by mulch- 
ing and sodding. 

There is no shortage of men, we have found, in the State of Arkan- 
sas and in rural Arkansas, and I am sure there is not in rural 
America, that could not become useful citizens once again. So the 
Green Thumb project in Arkansas, we feel, and nationwide, has 
proved itself as a needed shot in the arm, not only financially but 
mentally to the men who participate in it. 

I have two gentlemen with me today, Mr. Taylor on my left, and 
Mr. Greenwalt mv rio-lu nvo mpmlwc of the Farmers Union 



have questions „ them if you so desire. 

One other element I would like to submit to the Committee. We 
have heard testimony on loans to the farmer. In Arkansas, through 
the Farmers Home Administration — since June 30, 1965, through the 
Economic Opportunity Cooperative Loan Association — the Farmers 
Home Administration has loaned and administered over 1,400 small 
loans amounting to over $2,447,000. Now, these loans were on an 
average of $2,500, to an individual who beforehand would not even 
qualify for a regular Farmers Home Administration loan. And the 
Farmers Home Administration in Arkansas tells us that their repay- 
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ment on these loans has been well above expectation and they are 
experiencing no difficulty whatsoever, but these loans were designed 
for the man who needed the tractor or he had the five acres ana he 
needed the cow. 

Mr. Johnson, Sr.: Thank you a lot, Jim. 

At this time I want to introduce Mr. Henry McHenry, who is tins 
director of our OJT program. They are talking aboiut MDTA an*fl 
OJT. We sponsor also an OJT pro/gram. Mr. McHenry is director of 
it, and also he is the assistant director of the NYC program. Mr. 
McHenry, now if you will give us ya>ur testimony". 

The Chairman : Would you explain this Q«ffT l 

Mr. McHenry: Tsure will. 



STATEMENT OF HENRY MC HENRY 

Mr. McHenry: To the Commissiion members, Mr. Chairman, I am 
Henry McHenry who is currently serving as; director <of the Farmers 
Union Manpower Development and Training Act OM-the-ijob training 
program, which is the explanations for OJT. 

The Chairman : Thame you very much. 

Mr. McHenry: What we are doing and what we felt at Arkansas 
Farmers Union was that we have many farmers who have been 
pushed so far, and many rural boys and gilds who never even have 
the opportunity to make a living on the farm, that unless we find an 
effective vehicle to get them into industrial work or some other kind 
of service industry, they are going to be segregated against in the 
sense of finding worthwhile employment in the cities. We knew that 
in other States there was available community sponsorship of on-the- 
job training programs. When we made our application in Arkansas, 
no other community group had thought to try and do this. We are 
trying to provide this vehicle for rural Arkansas. And the people 
who needed job training in order to get the jobs did apply for it, and 
we are currently operating this on-the-job training program. 

The major things that we have found — the major factors that have 
affected our program — have been these: Many employers will not 
take a person ana employ him and train him at a specific time because 
he says it costs too much to train. Well, when we offer him the course, 
enroll him in our on-tlie-job training program and then teach kim 
the skills that you want him to learn — and we will pay up to 20 
percent of your training cost for a 6-month period — we have been 
able to find jobs for these people. And we know that if we are going 
to make life better for the poor people of Arkansas or for the Nation, 
we must find jobs for them, ana this is our job-finding vehicle. 

Through our Neighborhood Youth Corps programs, we already 
have the identity of these people who need jobs and who won’t be 
able to go to school. So what we do is go out in private industry and 
develop jobs for these people and then offer them the on-the-job train- 
ing program, a training allowance for 6 months, and at the end of that 
tune this person not only has training but he has a permanent job. 
This, in our estimation, is one of the more effective programs that 
could be successfully correlated with other programs under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act and other pieces of legislation if someone in 
the communities would take a good look at what is available and 
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effectively put them together to siarve .the people that we are sujp 



posedly &B& up to serve. 

Thank wou. „ w TT 

Mr. Jomxson : Thank yoma lot, MivMcHemry. ton office 

At tin's-- time I want to untrodirace mnt of oui VV D8niM 011 
Dr. Blue Carstensoiu, who is the natKSmal chairman and direcitor ot 

the Farwwsrs Union Green Thumb program. testimony. 

So, Duv Carstenson, if you will wuud us up here on oui testimony, 

we’d appreciate it. 



L 

■ 

$ 




STATEMENT OF BLUE CARSTENSON 

Mr Carstenson - I asm Blufe Ctestenson. I ain the director of 

Nadouad Green Thumb, and I have fceen privileged of^Grea^SoSy 
the six ‘kev lobbyists; on almost eveany major piece ot Lri eat aocuety 
legislation^ as assistant legislative derector for the National ramus 

U The' Farmers Union, born in poverty at the tu ™ iJtS 

u }iq hopn battlimr for the small farmer throughout the MicnNejtt a* 
Southnnd Far « and East, battling for the survival of tlmMmdy 
farmer and we have been carrying out a great range ot P^^iums. 
From having probably established more ^cooperatives 
single organization, we have carried out, for example, a d meet drug 
service program to beat down the prices ot drugs, and 
service now available throughout the couiitry. e ave ca ^ 

Neighborhood Youth Corps programs in five States, -OrxewilJ ftum 
in live States, and OJT programs and “any otlier pi °grams> 
worked in community action programs throughout the > ™ 

have believed in the Federal Government and we believe in the pro 

grams, and we were willing to light for them. t i so 

I have given you a statement which I will leav 7 * th\s 

leave with you a report that we prepared for Lady Bud on th s 
Green Thumb program. She lias been sort of our J^tron ^siunt , m this 
program of trying to beautify our highways, using the ta.ents and 

= 6 a“po.,a„ t key sentence 

“ X^y ou??i£ rt s i„ 

rural poverty Unless we are able to get 100 percent parity for the 
small ?amil/ farmer, we are going to continue to have poverty 

1 "Today the farm debt has reached $45 billion, and the farmers today 
pav billion every year in interest rates. We pay 2 percent more 

than our u“ brethren for .interest rates; and you can do. * and 
survive on 77 percent ot parity, which is what we have today. 

We aren’t sitting a fair deal’ in the marketp ace Even within 50 
miles of this area the food marketing commission found that there 
was all sorts of hocum going on m the food maiketing-piocessin to 

tlH f also^iave^n' heretlie quotes and statements concerning what the 
farm equipment industry has done in gouging the farmer by tahin 0 
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umreasonmble profits, millions and ml 111 ions ol dollars. It is vsv*fl out- 
lined here as to what they haves done, an4 that they are tairkong* an 
unconscionable profit from the farmer. 

The interest rates in rural America, as l have said r havre up 

2 percent over what the urban areas 2iave^gone up. Tliis wliw flight 
money situation has resulted in a tragic Ic^ss, whicli niay result farnthe 
loss of hundreds of thousands of additional farmers that are goring 
out of farming this coming year because of tliis tight money f situa- 
tion. We get a little bit of a drop in intenest rates but it isnx ireetilly 
gomg to be enough to help the poor farmer, tlie low income faanmer, 
the family farmer. We state in the statement here, State by State, 
what the interest rates are, and if you can farm on 7 to 12 p^ercent 
interest rates on farm-operating loans, yom are a better farmer tfilian 
most fanners in this country. 

We are going to need truth-in-lending legislation; we are-^gaihag to 
need action -on the part of Federal .Reserve; we are going t^aneed 
iiaitiusury lawsf we are going to need a whole raft of legislative^.£W3^ion 
by the Administration to bring down interest rates so we donfe drive 
additional hundreds of thousands out of farming. We are g&Mng to 
need more credit, probably another billion dollars, from Farmers 
Home Administration to implement just the legislation that’s now on 
the books. Many of the Farmers Home Administration offices are 
now out of money or will be out within a very short time, so that 
they won t have the money to loan the farmers in a time of thrht 
credit. 

Show me an area where the family farmer is in trouble and I will 
^ times out of 10, a rural community that’s in poverty. 
We fail to reach rural America with the Great Society programs, a 
tragic failure. When you think that only 4 percent of this MDTA 
(the Manpower Training and Development) 4 percent goes to rural 
areas, only 15.5 percent of the OEO-CAP money goes to rural areas, 
10 percent of tne services for the elderly reach rural areas— very 
little of the employment service has reached rural areas. 

You have some bright spots such as Arkansas, but by and large 
the fact that from 20 to 40 percent, depending upon the year, of farm 
income comes from employment should mean that the employment 
service should be reaching out and serving the rural family farm* 
and they just aren’t reaching out. ~ 5 

Only one twenty-sixth of the Federal efforts in housing are going 
to rural areas. For every 25 houses federally aided built in urban 
America, only one is built in rural America. We aren’t getting our 
fair shake in these things. 

I have spelled out here a series of recommendations, leading off 
with the need for 100 percent parity for the family farmer and when 
1 talk about parity, I am talking about an income, a net income, that 
would give the farmer who works longer hours than the factory 
worker at least an income equal to what a factory worker gets todav 

Thank you. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson, for liavin o* 
these various representatives here. Are there any questions? ° 

Mr. King. 

Mr. King: I see a very quiet gentleman sitting there. 

Mr. Johnson, Jr.: Mr. Taylor. He lives up in Newton County 
Ark., one of my Green Thumb foremen. He is 67 years old, and he is 



a foremaai of one of our Green Thumb crews that is out producing 
s^jme results. 

Mr. Xing : Thank you. 

Mr. Gay: Mr. Chairman, and Commissioner Johnson, I’d like to 
ask if this: statement here is available to the press? I notice Radio 
station of America represented here, John McDonald from WSM in 
Nashville. I wonder if these people could get these? 

The Chairman: Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel: I have a question as to this Green Thumb program 
you have here. Is it a corporation? Is it funded under the War oil 
Poverty ? Or is it undertaken by the Farmers Union in and of itself 
to conduct this work, sir? 

Mr. Carstenson : This is funded under the Nelson amendment 
program. It is the pioneer Nelson amendment project under the OEO. 
It is now being transferred over to the Department of Labor. It is 
the prerunner, the forerunner, and the pilot study according to the 
congressional reports in the testimony, and so forth. This is the one 
in which they built the Kennedy, Javits, Scheuer, and all the rest of 
the so-called employer-of -last-resort programs, the Illinois Pact pro- 
grams, and this is the first and the pilot project. 

Mr. Laurel: Now, the Nelson amendment, of course, can be used 
2ov other purposes. I mean, it could also be used for a transitional 
period, for example, on some aspects of farmworkers, for example, 
giving them gainful employment as welders, as carpenters, as masons, 
and so on, under the Nelson amendment. 

Mr. Carstenson: This probably is an illegal use of funds. We 
have some questions about what is going on in OEO, and we have 
raised these questions with Secretary Wirtz and with representatives 
of OEO. This program is under the law— and I will supply you with 
the legislative history — for conservation, beautification, and com- 
munity betterment. I think the program you are talking about is the 
Scheuer amendment program, which is the training for subprofes- 
sionals and others for job employment. This is a program for those 
hard-pressed people who cannot get jobs, who are unable because of 
age or otherwise to get employment; and while there is an element of 
future job employment, this is not the only part of it. We are employ- 
ing a number of farmworkers, particularly in our New Jersey and 
Oregon projects, who are, of course, older farmworkers who have 
sort of been worked out of even the farmworking program. 

Mr. Laurel: I was thinking of this type of a program where you 
have, for example, migratory workers being given — trying to break 
the cycle of migration that has been going on for many years, and 
then giving them the type of training in a line that they probably 
have not had any previous experience on, and then use this training 
for general beautification, for the erection of some facilities in any 
given community. That’s what I was thinking of. 

Mr. Carstenson: We are going to need a lot more employment 
programs. I personally fought, over the objection of Sargent 
Sh river, for basic adult education, and to have it expanded this past 
year. We are going to need a, lot more of this. 

I like Congressman Perkins 5 bill, which calls for residential voca- 
tional schools. We are going to need an awful lot more in this, and 
I felt that too often some of the people in OEO have been objecting 
to the employment-type programs, to adult education. We are win- 
ning them over slowly and surely. Sargent Shriver is now convinced 




that they are great; but we are still running into a lot of opposition, 
and we think the adult education programs and employment pro- 
grams are the ones that are best accepted in rural areas/ 

Mr. Gay (Acting Chairman) : Dr. Carstenson, Commissioner Tom 
Moore, I believe, has a question for you. 

Mr. Moore: Yes, I have a question, and at the same time I take 
great question to some parts oi your statement here. I am, of course, 
very much in agreement with the objectives of this particular group, 
but I think the Kind of broad, skating statement that you make about 
some of the great manufacturers of farm equipment is pretty broad 
to put into the record of a group like this. I realize it is an eviden- 
tiary hearing, but for you to come very close to accusing them of 
acting in unison — which in itself would be a violation of criminal 
statute of the Federal Government — I think it is very bad, and if it 
is going to stay as a statement standing like this, I think that 
International-Harvester, John Deere, and Allis-Chalmers should 
have a chance to put a letter in the record because they have made a 
great improvement in this field. 

Mr. Carstenson : This was a statement by our national president. 
We had over 200 farmers who used their own money out of their own 
pockets to come in from oil over the Midwest last week around the 

E roblem of tight money; and this is the position that our Farmers 
Jmon feels strongly about — -that the price of implements, and par- 
ticularly around interest rates, are arriving at prices clear out of 
bounds. Some of our State Fanners Union organizations have started 
a stop-buying campaign because they feel that they ought to stop 
buying until the prices come down and until the interest rates come 
down. 

Mr. Gay : Thank you, Doctor. 

Our time— 

Mr. King (interrupting) : Mr. Chairman, could 1 have one ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Gay : Quickly, quickly. 

Mr. King : I want to get back to Mr. Taylor. Can you give us a 
brief sentence about Green Thumb? I don’t mean to embarrass you. 

Mr. Taylor: When I got to work with the Green Thumb I was in 
distress, I needed help, and I am proud to get it and all of my 
buddies that worked with me were sure prou<f to get it, too, and I 
think it is a wonderful thing for the community. I don’t see how we 
got by without it. 

Mr. King: Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Chairman, Mr. McHenry — I wanted to 
ask him one question. 

Mr. Gay : All right, we have just a second. He asked me to keep it 
moving while he is gone answering the phone. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Has there been any particular problem in 
r ^ a xr° ns ^^P to extell ding this program to minority groups, especially 
the Negro m Arkansas? The other is, has your program been able to 
help people find new locations, to assist them in relocating? 

Mr. McHenry : In answer to your first question, we have had no 
problem as far as extending O JT to the Negro for the reason before 
we can enter a subcontract they must sign a compliance agreement 
that they will hire acc^rc&mg to the qualification of the person, the 
only qualification being that the person has been referred by the 
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employment service, so we have not had people to turn it down on 
those bases. 

The second one is, our particular one does not work with reloca- 
tion. We hope to include this kind of thing a little bit later, but we 
have no formal relocation benefits in ours. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Thank you. 

Mr. Gallegos : I would like to ask Mr. McHenry a question, also 
on OJT. How many applicants have you had for OJT, potential 
applicants? How many placements have you made? And then, what 
kind of cooperation are you getting from the labor movement inas- 
much as they usually have to certify whether it is apprenticeable 
trade or not, or specifically, whether they feel you are entering into 
their jurisdiction or not ? 

Mr. McHenry: We have been able to place to this date slightly 
over 115 out of the total 150 quota that we have received, and the 
only problems we have had with labor — all the problems with labor 
are hammered out before we sign the subcontract. We get the union 
representative and the State Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
representative to agree on whether or not the skill being taught is 
apprenticeable, and if it is, then the State Bureau of Apprenticeship 
ana Training will go in and set up a formal apprenticeship program 
to go along with and even continue after the on-the-job training is 
over. 

Mr. Gallegos : What has been the ratio of males to females in your 
placement? 

Mr. McHenry: In our placement so far it has been about 95 per- 
cent male and maybe 5 percent female, simply because of the kina of 
skills involved. 

Mrs. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, this has been such a positive report 
in contrast to the preceding, I am interested in the secret of getting 
these things going in Arkansas. How did you move so fast to meet 
the needs of the poor people ? 

Mr. Johnson, Jr.: I think one of the greatest, most important 
things about the Arkansas Farmers Union — the people themselves 
inside the organization know the needs. We don’t need a grant to 
last 2 or 3 years to try to find out where poverty is or where the need 
is. We know where the problem is, or the organization knows where 
the problem is. They know what type of programs are needed, and 
that is the only thing that this organization needs to produce any- 
thing. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Chairman, if I could supplement here. 
He is very modest, but one of the strongest factors m this whole 
business is a well-organized Farmers Union and a leadership that 
knew how 7 to circumvent obstacles and opposition that might have 
occurred and how to outmaneuver the power structure. 

The Chairman : They were part of it, were they not? 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: They were part of it. I should say that, in 
all fairness, and that doesn’t mean everything is perfect but that’s 
been responsible for the success. 

The Chairman : Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford : I would like to direct a question to Dr. Carstenson on a 
rather basic issue that frequently comes up, especially from some of 
my economist friends, and this is the apparent movement of the 
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Farmers Union and other groups to save small, submarginal farms 
that are apparently having to struggle for existence and cannot 
utilize the economies of scale, and their argument runs that in so 
doing 3'ou are really simply perpetuating a condition that is going 
to cause chronic poverty by seeking to maintain these 80 -acre small- 
scale farms on nonproductive land. Now, what sort of answer do you 
provide to this type of charge which, I believe, is fairly frequent? 
At least I hear it. 

Mr. Carstenson : It has been frequent for about 40 years, and 
they have been steadily driving out the farmer. The farmer who was 
successful and so forth 10 years ago has been pushed out by the credit 
or lack of credit, and the lack ox land, and the lack of cooperatives 
and other things of this sort. In fact, if we hadn’t had the coopera- 
tives in the Midwest, in our heartlands of the Dakotas and Minnesota 
and so forth, they would be in as bad a condition or in as bad a shape 
as are the farmers of the South today. It has only been because of a 
real frantic fight that we have been able to survive at all in the 
Midwest with the small family farmer. 

Now, for example, on dairying:* There is real question whether or 
not the large dairy is, in fact, the most efficient. In fact, the recent 
studies that have been made show that a two-man farm — a man and 
a son or a man and a worker — is, the most efficient farm for dairy 
farming. We challenge the whole notion of efficiency anyway, because 
is it more profitable or more economical to put a few million dollars 
into keeping family farmers on the farm at a decent level — and it 
wouldn't take that much more to keep them on at a decent level — or 
would it be better to spend billions, and I am talking about billions 
because that is what the mayors are thinking of spending and are 
already spending to try and eradicate the problem. If you move to 
bankrupt these farmers, for every family farmer you bankrupt you 
are putting 15 people into this poverty cycle because you take out a 
farmer, and two other families in the rural small community that 
service him or work with him in the economics of the whole town. 
So every one you pull out, you have to think of 15 people, and you 
start pushing this into the city. 

For example, now they talk about a million farmers. Incidentally, 
I said yesterday and I repeat it today, that some of the economists are 
now talking about the need for only a quarter of a million farmers, 
not a million farmers. But if you turn around and put those people 
plus the 15 people that are behind them, the family and the other 
families you are going to bankrupt the cities. You are going to 
overcrowd Watts even further. You are going to overcrowd Chicago 
and all the other communities and make more problems. It is cheaper 
to solve poverty in rural America with a few helps to the rural 
farmer than to import it into the cities. 

. The Chairman : I wish to thank these gentlemen very much 
indeed. As Dr. Jackson said, this is a positive approach to the prob- 
lems, and we are very happy indeed to welcome you here. Thank 
you very much. 

The next person to be heard is Amzie Moore of Cleveland, Miss. 

Mr. Moore, we welcome you. 

Just proceed as you would like. 
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STATEMENT OF AMZIE MOORE 



Mr. Moore: I came here from the Mississippi Delta, which con- 
sists of about 18i^ counties. 

The Chairman: Could you tell us first your position, your title? 
Do you live in the country ? 

Mr. Moore: Sir, I have no title and I live in a small town of about 
13,000 people, Cleveland, Miss. I work with the Child Development 
Group of Mississippi. That’s about the size of it. 

Now shall I proceed ? 

The Chairman : Yes, please. 

Mr. Moore : I noticed on the program they gave me I am to talk 
about the impact of the agricultural minimum wage on four counties 
in the Delta. 

Well, I guess everybody knoAVS that the mechanical cottonpicker 
has taken aAvay from the majority of people of the Delta their liveli- 
hood, and uoav those who Avere on the farm, those who were working 
on the farm as day laborers, who chopped the cotton, do not have 
AA’ork to do because of the fact of the chemical applications used to 
kill grass. So, then, Ave have most of the people who once lived on the 
farm living in the small towns in Mississippi, with overcrowded 
housing conditions and no jobs because of mechanization. Mechaniza- 
tion has taken the jobs away from them and there are no industries 
in the Mississippi Delta to employ them. So, then, a lot of them go 
to visit their friends and to ln^e with their friends in the city, m 
Chicago, in St. Louis, in Gary, Ind., and California. 

Now, Ave feel that in the Mississippi Delta the Federal Govern- 
ment could do a lot toAvard solving the housing problem through 
the Farmers Home Administration, if it Avasn’t controlled by local 
politicians avIio aren’t really interested in doing anything. We 
think that all of the land tliat has been taken out of cultivation, 
some 925,000 acres, could be given over to these people who have 
worked that land for 100 years so they could make a decent living; 
that if there were more poA r erty programs under the supervision of 
the poor people in that area that you would get better results; that 
the Avage aa t 1uc1i has been from $2 to $3 a day for families numbering 
up to 15 per family has served one purpose, and that is to starve 
the majority of people who once lived on the farm. 

Noav, Avhat can these people do? They are unemployed, and noAV 
since Ave are going to get a minimum wage of $1 an hour, the 
farmers don’t feel that they should pay that dollar an hour, so 
they are saying to them, “You are going to have to find somewhere 
to move.” The question is, Where are they going to move? There 
are no houses in the small towns. How are they going to survive? 
What are they going to eat? Who really cares? 

I do think that if they had the opportunity to farm the land, to 
groAY their oavii vegetables, to set up co-ops, to actually work in 
some type of processing plant, that they could solve their problems. 

The majority of these people are aged people because the young 
people, most of them when they finish high school or college, they 
leave; so right noAV A\ r e have the very young and the very old. The 
Avelfare department has not been adequate to cover those who need 
it, and in many instances they are restricted by regulations that I 
think are surely in violation of Federal guidelines. Just a few days 
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ago a woman told me that she was told that she would have to buy 
a food stamp or they would cut her welfare check off. Now, this 
could apj>ly to literally hundreds of people in Quitman County, in 
Bolivar County, in Sunflower County, and in Issaquena County. 

They have also stated that there will be no more distribution of 
surplus food. I asked the question, these people are not employed, 
they have nowhere to go, they have nothing to eat, how in the world 
are they going to buy stamps? I just don’t know how they are going 
to buy stamps without money, and yet my county and several other 
counties have introduced the idea of the stamp program. They say 
that there is a little money going around and, of course, they can 
spend that money for stamps. I say that all of these people who 
are now leaving the farm and those who are on the farm who have 
no. visible means of income, who have no livelihood, who cannot be 
gainfully employed, I am saying today that those people cannot 
buy the stamp, and the stamp program is not the solution to this 
problem. It is definitely not the solution to this problem. 

Do you know why the Mississippi Delta has not been industrial- 
ized? Because the plantation economy didn’t want industry in the 
Delta. They didn't want organized labor there messing up its labor 
force. So they just sat around for a long time until finally the 
cottonpicker caught up with the hoe and the chemical caught up 
with the hoe, and now we are left practically holding the bag. 

We feel that if there was some method of training people m some 
type of vocation, that if people were interested in industrializing 
this area that is supposed to be the second richest spot in the world, 
if there was less control by local politicians who care nothing about 
anything but getting elected, and if they would concentrate on 
really and truly showing an interest in the welfare of the people, 
then we could move, I think. 

Now, as far as agriculture in the Delta, we have what? We grow 
rice, that’s a big crop; we grow beans; we grow a little cotton; and 
we are growing more livestock and, of course, you know you don’t 
need, labor for that kind of thing. So what they say to them now 
is this: “You can stay in this house without lights and without food, 
or you can go to Chicago. You have a choice. You can stay in this 
house” — that means the farmhouse — “without light and without 
food. We cannot employ you. We cannot feed you. We cannot be 
responsible even for your families.” This is the tractor drivers. 

The plantation economy cannot help these people. We are looking 
to the Federal Government, to every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to help us solve our economic problems. We have nowhere else 
to turn. We think it can be done, but we think that there is too 
much local control and not enough Federal supervision on a national 
level. Maybe I’m wrong, but.' that’s how I feel and that is what 
I am saying. 

I would like to say that this is not the only problem in my county. 
We have other problems, like health problems. For every one white 
child that dies in his first year, nine Negro kids die. We are at 
least five times above the national average in death, because in many 
instances the mother is suffering from malnutrition; the kid had 
nothing to eat. These problems, it seems to me, should be solved 
because we are Americans and we are human beings, and beino- 
human beings we should really be treated like human beings. ° 



Now, I don’t know whether anybody really cares for the Mis- 
sissippi Negro or not. I keep wondering about that. I keep asking 
myself that question. Do they really care? But I know one thing, 
that something is going to have to be done about the condition as 
it exists in the Mississippi Delta. 

Yes, I know these people are farm people; they have never had 
any kind of skill. But I think they can be trained, because in 1942 
when I went overseas to China, India, and Burma to fight for this 
country, quite a number of my people from Mississippi went into 
the factories in the industrial Middle West and North and West 
and learned to build planes and tanks and guns to defend this 
country. If they could do that, then they could certainly be trained 
for some kind of work now. 

So I am suggesting that we move immediately to set up training 
programs in the Mississippi Delta to train people to be employed 
by industry that can be brought in. The Federal Government must 
get down to the grassroots level to assist in organizing and support- 
ing the efforts of local groups in putting together real programs 
aimed toward the community development and the elimination of 
poverty, broaden their opportunity for the poor to make decisions 
in crucial areas which affect their lives, and stop having people 
get behind closed doors and making decisions for large numbers of 
people. This is bad, but it has been going on. Like the stamp pro- 
gram — the board of supervisors of the State welfare board and 
everybody else knew all about the Stamp Act, and we found out 
about it a few days ago. Well, we don’t need any stamps unless, 
of course, they are free stamps. 

Finally, the Federal Government, through the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
can no longer permit the Mississippi use of Federal funds in the 
area of public welfare and education. Maybe one day if you come 
into Mississippi and find out how tight money is being used, it 
might be very interesting. 

If there is food available we suggest that you feed the poor. 
Now. we have spent quite a bit of money all over this world helping 
people. We built the economy of Europe, we are doing something in 
Asia, and new I suggest that we move around in our own backyard, 
right here in the Mississippi Delta, and try to eliminate some of 
the poverty and also find the cause of this poverty. I have always 
said it was the plantation economy that caused it, 50 years of 
plantation life, two generations back. 

I appeal to you, I beg you, to please come into the Delta and try 
to help us. 

The Chairman: Thank you veiy much, Mr. Moire. 

Mr. Gibson, please. 

Mr. Gibson: The last time I saw you was just prior to the begin- 
ning of the Coahoma County’s opportunity project which, as I recall, 
ivas going to be a grand trial ritual in the Delta. There was gomg 
to be literacy training, and there was going to be vocational train- 
ing. It was going to be exactly the kind of thing you begin your 
recommendations with. 

You had some misgivings about this project, and you and a group 
of people were very concerned this project was about to begin 
because you didn’t think it was going to do what it said it was 
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going to do. Apparently it has not done that. Would you repeat 
to this group the kind of defect that was in that Coahoma County 
project — which said it was to be literacy training and which said 
it was to be vocational training for this population — what that 
defect was which made this project come to naught, essentially, in 
terms of the vocational training as it has? 

Mr. Moore: I'm not sure I can answer that question, sir. I can 
express an opinion. 

The Coahoma County project was to be a pilot project consisting 
of some IS counties, with more than 259,000 people. It was built 
around the local power structure and the established, responsible 
Negroes; and because of the conservative points of view of some of 
our more conservative people, I really didn't think it had a chance 
to get off the ground in the first place. 

The next thing is that there was not enough participation of the 
poor, it seems to me, in that program from top to bottom. I think 
if any program in this Delta or anywhere else is going to be a 
success, you are going to have to have maximum, feasible participa- 
tion of the poor in these programs. 1 think maybe because of the 
fact chat the very people that it was desiring to help were left out 
of it, it didirt have a possible chance to succeed. 

T !.;> Chairman: Mrs. Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson: What is an established, responsible Negro? 

Mr. Moore: Well, that's a Negro who is paid by State funds and 
who is employed by the State and who must think as the State 
thinks and act as the State says to act. 

Mrs. Jackson : What have you done to overcome the lack of 
leadership? Someone referred to it earlier this morning as ignorance, 
lack of education, just general education among the people whom 
you would like to place in responsible positions in reference to a 
poverty program. Have you clone anything — I am not talking about 
skills training now — among the poor? There may be, it has been 
implied here, a lack of individual leadership. What are you doing 
or what can we do to produce it among the poor so that you don’t 
have to be led by an established, responsible person? 

Mr. Moore: I would like to make this sLatement: First, that we 
who are educated in Mississippi — and I can talk about Mississippi; 
I live there — are educated under a system, or there is a curriculum 
set up by the State Department of Education that educates Negroes 
for leadership among Negroes. Now, that type of education might 
limit you in several ways. So we are not sure always, unless a man 
is very strong, that he will be willing to go against the normal 
channels and actually come over and* say, “I am going to take up the 
responsibility of leadership.’* Because if he does that, he knows that 
maybe he is going to starve, or maybe he will not he employed, or 
maybe his debts will not be paid. So, therefore, when I talked about 
established Negroes, I talk about people who can’t work because of 
certain restrictions on their lives and on their activities. But now 
we are going about finding people who are potential leaders, who 
have — — 

Mrs. Jackson (interrupting) : These are the ones I want you to 
talk about. 

Mr. Moore: We are finding people who are willing to sacrifice 
for the purpose of training and not only getting basic education but 



also doing things, getting into the community, organizing people, 
teaching them how to organize theiliSPlyes, teaching them the re- 
sponsibility of first-class citizenship and taking them around to the 
idea of not letting people make decisions for them but making them 
for themselves. We are doing that. We are doing it through Head- 
start, through political action, and we have several methods we are 
using for that specific purpose. 

Mr, Gibson; I am very interested in this particular Gaining 
project and the steps there, because I think all of us share with 
you the idea that we must find a way to train people for a kind 
of economy that can sustain them in an area and in every other of 
our depressed areas in the country. 

There was to be literacy training, and since there was a concrete 
example of an attempt to do it, there was to be literacy training 
and vocational training under the Coahoma County project. As I 
recall, OEO was going to provide funds for literacy training; the 
Manpower Development Training Act program was to be co- 
ordinated through the United States Employment Service, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Moore: Well, I think you know that on a local level you have 
your board of supervisors and your local government, and these 
are independent bodies who are not very apt to con directly under 
the supervision of a Negro. These people created, set up in many 
instances, their own CAP boards, and certainly didn’t want to, or 
that is in my county, accept this type of thing from the Coahoma 
program. 

In the meantime, (hey have tried to get the type of program that 
you are talking about, but we also have, another thing that we call 
STAR that’s operating in Bolivar County that is doing the thing 
that you are talking about, but it is a slow process. 

Mr. Gibson: Does it have vocational training? 

Mr. Moore: No, but it has adult education. 

Mr. Gibson: So Bolivar County never participated in the Coa- 
homa County project? 

Mr. Moore : No. 

Mr. Gibson : That 13-county project never did become a reality 
because of local political influence? 

Mr. Moore: That’s right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: I believe all earlier witness from Mis- 
sissippi suggested that, some of the things that, might help to cure 
the problems ill Mississippi was subsidization of the small farmer, 
that is, subsidizing the small farmer, keeping him in the rural area, 
and subsidizing adult education along with youth education, and I 
inferred from what you said there is also a need for industry. You 
aren’t thinking in terms of the people leaving Mississippi, but of 
industry to employ them. 

Mr. Moore: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : But you said about education that the 
traditional pattern of education might not produce that kind of 
leadership. So you are thinking in terms of a different kind of 
education, differently oriented than the traditional type of educa- 
tion we have? 

Mr. Moore: That’s correct. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Do you think this whole package would 
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help a great deal ? what the previous testimony was plus what you 
said, or do you disagree on the matter of the small farmer? 

Mr. Moore: Say, a 160-acre farmer, it costs so much for him to 
farm. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: You don’t think he could survive? 

Mr. Moore: I don’t think he could survive. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: You are not suggesting he subsidize — he 
should become larger or get out of business? 

Mr. Moore: This area should be industrialized. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : One other thing. Do you think you are 
going to have a separate system of education where the child would 
be trained by two different systems? Do you think they ought to 
overhaul the system of the State? 

Mr. Moore: I would like to say this, that the educational system 
of the State certainly has proven to be a failure beyond a reasonable 
doubt; and since it is a failure, in my opinion it should be revised. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: The whole thing? 

Mr. Moore: That’s correct. 

The Chairman’ : Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford: Let me ask you one question. I don’t know if I quite 
followed you, Mr. Moore. You made a suggestion here that the 
land that lias been taken out of cultivation be turned over to people 
and farmed. Now, I’m sure that you are well aware that most of 
this, much of it takeii out of cultivation, was because of surpluses 
and to reduce production. Are you suggesting that we put that land 
back into production? 

Mr. Moore: That’s a good question, sir. I think maybe that the 
Mississippi Delta, like Florida and California, can grow other 
crops. A diversified farming can be carried on in the Mississippi 
Delta, and it doesn’t have to be cotton. 

Mr. Ford: Well, they turn to soybeans. 

Mr. Moore: That’s the ricli man’s crop. 

Mr. Ford: What other crops are you suggesting? 

Mr. Moore: Beans, squash, white potatoes. 

Mr. Ford: You are suggesting truck farming as a possibility? 

Mr. Moore: That’s correct; that’s right. 

Mr. King: Why do you call soybeans a rich man’s crop? I am 
asking because Illinois is the No. 1 soybean producer. I think I 
have missed something in Illinois. 

Mr. Moore: Well, the only reason I say that is because the man 
who has 40 acres, a poor man who has 40 acres, he’s got maybe 4 
or 5 acres of cotton; lie’s got to have a little for his truck patches; 
and he just doesn’t have the money and the land to do this kind 
of thing — the farmer I am talking about. 

Mr. King: But soybeans are a real good price and international 
demand is on the upswing for them, so I think it is a real good 
crop. 

Forgive me for getting off the subject, but he touched home there. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bonuen. 

Mr. Bonnen: I am curiouSj Mr. Moore, about your discussion of 
the small fax-m. To extend this one more step, do you think if we 
succeeded in providing 100 percent of parity for the small farmer 
he would survive? 

Mr. Moore: Well, that’s a good question. I think this, I think 



that in 1937 under the New Deal, the Roosevelt Administration — 
he set up what was known as the Farm Security Administration. 
And what happened during that time was that they brought 
supervisors in, bought the land and taught the people how to 
make a budget and how to farm, and as a result, we nave a few 
of those farms around now. I think when it is left entirely up to 
the Farmers Home Administration and other Federal agencies 
who are controlled by local people, that you are not going to get the 
result that you normally would get if it was really almost directly 
under the supervision of the Federal Government. I am talking 
about land for poor people now’ and how they can help themselves. 

If every man had, say, 35, 40, 50, 60 acres and he could grow 
enough food to sell to the market, to take care of himself, plus a 
little cotton, or a few’ hogs, a few cows, I think that he could 
survive, definitely. But. right now he doesn’t have the land. He can’t 
buy the land. He can't feed bis family. He doesn’t have anywhere 
to live because almost 75 percent of the bouses are two-room shacks 
where you have from 1 to 15 people living in that one shack. He has 
never had a bathroom in many of these places. The environment in 
which he lives and the conditions under which he lives are of such 
nature until now’ I think it will take a whole lot more. 

Mr. Bonnen: So what you are saying is the price of the product 
isn’t the whole answer to his problem. 

Mr. Moore: That’s right. 

Mr, Craddock: Is anyone allowed to voice any words here? 

The Chairman :• I would think we could have one. 

Mr. Craddock: The reason I say it, this particularly — — 

The Chairman (interrupting) : Would you identify yourself, 
please. 

Mr. Craddock : Yes, sir. I am connected with, I guess, 90 percent 
of the processing that’s done by small farmers in the Midsouth, 

The Chairman : Your name, please. 

Mr. Craddock: My name is Craddock, C-r-a-d-d-o-c-k. 

I didn’t read about this until this morning, and I have been work- 
ing on this one project. We have thousands of acres of okra and peas 
and other things that are grown by the small farmer — some in 
Minnesota, but principally in Tennessee and Arkansas. I work 
with Birds Eye, General Foods Company, and Memphis Frozen 
Foods, Tennessee Frozen Foods. Right not I am right in the middle 
of this wage and hour thing — which was to be his address upon 
this minimum, particularly in the relationship of the sharecropper 
and the definition of the sharecropper- — working with Mr. Sawyer 
as a local wage and hour director, trying to get some clarification 
upon this particular thing and seeing what w’e can do. 

In addition to that, I have worked with a bunch over in Crittenden 
County, which is Delta, with Mr. Tom Vaughan. He is the colored 
county assistant agent for the last 2 years. 

Last spring I was there at a banquet. We had some 600 there 
that were colored families, mostly that have reached the point of 
independence in growing these crops. 

I have set. up another program in Ripley, Tenn. for the 16th of 
February. This is sponsored T>y McNeil, the principal of the school 
— Lauderdale County High School; it is a colored school — and 
Williams, and McOlive. The 16th we will have him over there, 
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plus some agricultural agents from the university, setting up these 
crops of higlier income. They have an income of from $500 to $600 
up to $1,000 an acre, where a person with the direction of what 
Tom \ aughan has done in Crittenden County — I am from Marion — 
the same tiling can be done in this area, to keep these people on the 
farm to where they and their family can make a decent living for 
themselves and their children, clothe them, and send them to school 
and educate them, and become what I term real — take their place 
m society. Regardless of our race, color, or anything else, it is our 
responsibility. And mind you, this is one thing— I hope I am not 
boring you, but this is the truth — 1 have found that if this approach 
is used you will get the support of the influential, intelligent white 
people in this area. 

Now, while we had this banquet— some 600 was present with all 
of them — there was five or six of the biggest landowners in that 
county came by and just stopped and said, “We just want you to 
know if it is a question of land that we have got all the land you 
want." I can show you innumerable cases where land was actually 
given to people free to help. 

The Chairman : Thank you, Mr. Craddock. 

We will have to proceed with our program now. I am unable, I am 
sorry, at this moment to have other comment from the audience. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. You have been a great help, 
indeed, and you have been very clear and explicit in your answers. 
We appreciate your help. 

Mr. Moore, have you filed your testimony with our secretary? 

Mr. Moore: Yes, I^liave. 

The Chairman : Thank you. 

The next witness on our program is Mrs. Ida Lawrence, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

Mrs. Lawrence, we welcome you. Do you live in the country or 
do you live in the town? 

Mrs. Lawrence: I live in the rural community. 

The Chairman: Do you have a family of children? 

Mrs. Lawrence: I have eight children. 

The Chairman: How small is the smallest? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Three years old. 

The Chairman: Mrs. Lawrence, if you would just tel] us what 
you would like us to hear, please. 



STATEMENT OF IDA LAWRENCE 

Mrs. Lawrence: One thing l"d like for you to hear is that people 
living in the rural are living in unqualified homes and they doesn’t 
have proper houses. They need jobs, job training programs to fit- 
peoples into so they will be able to make a decent living for them- 
selves. 

Tlie Chairman : Have you done some work out of your home? 

Mrs. Lawrence: I beg your pardon? 

The Chairman : Have you done some work out of your home or 
are you just a housewife? 







Mrs. Lawrence: Well, I don’t have any work to do; there is 
not any jobs available. 

The Chairman: Mr. King. 

Mr. King : I don’t want to embarrass you. What would your 
educational level be? 

Mi's. Lawrence: Sixth grade. 

Mr. King: Have you tried to enroll in any adult education 

programs or are there none available? 

Mrs. Lawrence: No. I haven’t. They r aren’t available. 

Mr, King: Not where you live. 

The Chairman: Mrs. Caldwell, please. 

Mrs. Caldwell : Mrs. Lawrence, what do you want for your 
children? I meair, if you could say wliat you want your children 
to have 

Mrs. Lawrence (interrupting) : 1 want my children to have a 
decent education that they could get a decent job, and above all, I 
want them to have a comfortable home to live in where they can 
eat proper and sleep proper. 

Mrs. Caldwell: What- do you want them to grow up to be? 

Mrs. Lawrence: That depends on what they want to be. 

The Chairman: That's a very good answer. How old is your 
oldest child, Mrs. Lawrence? 

Mrs. Lawrence : My oldest son is 18 years old. 

The Chairman: Is he in high school? 

Mi'S. Lawrence: He is in Coahoma Junior College, Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

The Chairman: Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel : Now, Mi-s. Lawrence, you are married, and is your 
liusb'U"''. working now? Is he gainfully employed? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, I am a little of both. I was married; now 
I am separated. 

Mr. Laurel: I didn’t hear you, ma’am. 

Mrs. L. whence: I say I was married, but now I am separated. 
I don’t have a husband living with me. 

Mr. Laurel: So you have to provide, then, for your family of 
eight? 

Mrs wrench : Right. 

Mr. Laurel: When you work, or if you were able to get work, 
what kind of work would you do? Have you been given any 
particular training, or do you have any specialty that maybe you 
could provide better or get better wages at, or what is the situation, 
Mrs. Lawrence? 

Mi-s. Lawrence: I have did formwork that I am against. I am a 
licensed midwife with the State, and I can do most anything. 

Mr. Laurel : All of your children who are of school age, are they 
going to school now? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Yes. 

Mr. Laurel: You haven’t, in other words, encouraged that they 
drop out of school or miss the opportunity of getting an education? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, I had two kicked out of school, but other 
than that they likes to go to school and I haven’t been having any 
trouble keeping them in school. My children are going to an inte- 
grated school. They are not cpiite ready for the children. For some 
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reason or another, every week or so one or two kids gets kicked 
oat of school. 

Mr. Laurel: Is that as a result of misbehavior on their part? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, that's what they say. 

The Chair. wan : You are a licensed midwife. Are you practicing 
as a midwife now, or is this an inactive business? 

Mrs. Lawrence : Well, 1 don't know quite what you mean. Tin 
not working. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : You work when you get an opportunity 
to work? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Hi gilt.. Kight now the hospitals and doctors are 
making all the money. 

The Chairman: Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Jackson. 

Mrs. Jackson: Mis. Lawrence, you mentioned housing two or 
three times, and 1 have just tried to travel in my mind back home 
with you. I imagine you are very dissatisfied with your housing. 
Do you sometimes want to blame somebody about the conditions 
of your home in which you and your family live? Who is it that 
you want to blame? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, I think you know who is to blame, the 
folks that the houses belong to. If people there would give funds 
to prepare or develop home projects where people can live decent, 
I don’t know, whoever them folks is (hat manage that money. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Could you pay rent if you had better 
housing? 

Mrs. Lawrence: No. How, without a job? 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: So you need housing and you need work? 

Mrs. Lawrence: I need housing and a job, some kind of a job 
training so people can work. 

The Chairman : Is there any opportunity for you as a midwife 
to work in a hospital? 

Mrs. Lawrence: No, they got nurses there. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gallegos. 

Air. Gallegos: Is there an antipoverty program in Greenville 
that — for example, Headstart program, Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs. Are there any 

Mrs. Lawrence (interrupting) : Let’s take one at a time. 

Mr. Gallegos: The Headstart program that takes care of chil- 
dren before they go to school. 

Mrs. Lawrence: In some parts of Greenville there is, but there 
happen to be not where I live. And those Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, whatever you call that, why, they 

Mr. Lawrence Davis (interrupting) : Those programs are just 
to help them when they are in school. 

Mrs. La whence : That don’t help the kids in school because they 
have to put all their time in school. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Don't they get those jobs in the summer — 
NYC jobs, Neighborhood Youth Corps jobs— so they can have 
some money to go back to school? It didn’t operate in Greenville? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Not since I have been living there. I live in the 
rural. Now, I can’t tell youi what is going on in Greenville city. 

Mr. Gallegos: What khlid of programs exist, if any? It sounds 
like, you know, there may be a little bit of Headstart in other places. 



But in your community, specifically, are there any programs which 
do exist but which are not open to everyone there* You said that 
you would like to see some employment programs to provide train- 
ing opportunities. Are there any Manpower Development— : MDTA 
programs, or any training programs in existence at all in your 
community ? 

Mi's. Lawrence : No, not that I know of. 

The Chairman : Mr. King, may I , ^ 

Mr. Gallegos (interrupting) : How many people live in Green- 
ville? How many residents are there? 

Mrs. Lawrence: In Greem’ille? . 

Mr. Gallegos: In your community where you live. Is that your 



community, Greenville? . 

Mrs. Lawrence : I live at Freedom City. lou might have heard 
of that. That’s out from Greenville. There are quite a few Negroes m 
this population, but it is 14 families living actually where I live. And 
most of us are without jobs. 

The Chairman : Mr. King. 

Mr. King : May I ask, is your son working lus way through this 
junior college, or how is he providing for his education? On a 
scholarship? Or what method is he using to educate himself? 

Mrs. Lawrence: He works sometimes, and he gets help from 
friends he knows sometimes. 

Mr. King: He gets help from what? 

Mrs. Lawrence: He gets help irom friends he knows. 

Mr. King : Thank you. 

Mrs. Jackson: I don’t know much about Freedom Village. Would 
you mind telling us about it, the 14 families of you that live there? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, most of the people living there are people 
that was throwed off of plantations and they didn’t have anywhere to 
go. The main problem, mechanics and chemistries knocked thousands 
of people out of jobs that was working on plantations for little or 
nothing, and when the plantation owners decided that they didn't no 
longer need these people, then they didn’t have any place to go. 



Freedom City developed last. February when people were there, went 
to the Federal Government asking for jobs and land and food, and 
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Mr. Lawrence Davis: Could I ask, Mrs. Lawrence, just this: 
Where do the children go, yours and others, in a similar situation 
after they finish school? Are they able to get jobs in Greenville or 
near Freedom City? Do they go north? What happens to them? 

Mrs. Lawrence: Well, there haven’t been any finished school yet 
and left, but I imagine they’d have to go north. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: There are no jobs around to which they 
could go? 

Mrs. Lawrence : No. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs. Lawrence. We appre- 
ciate your coming. . 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Chairman, might I take this privilege 
as a member here? A few minutes ago a gentleman gave some testi- 
mony. This doesn’t relate to Airs. Lawrence, but it was with respect 
to a program that helps truck farmers and small farmers and, of 
course, he got the privilege of making this statement from the floor. 
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Then* was :i lady back there, Mrs. Fanny Lou Hamen, who wanted to 
make some comment. In checking with her, I had that her statement 
would be a little in contradiction. 

Now, inasmuch as this gentleman was permitted to make a state- 
ment, 1 would like if you could give her just a little time to make 
whatever statement she had. It would take, I think, just a minute, 
even from her seat. 1 think — in all fairness to her, I think she should 
be allowed to make her comment. 

The CiiAiK.w.vx : Thank you very much, Mrs. Lawrence. We appre- 
ciate you being here. 

Mr. La whence Davis: Mrs. Hamen from Mississippi. 

Mrs. IIaaikn : My name is Mrs. Fanny Lou Hamen. 

The only thing, I'm sorry that the man got away before I got to 
tell him about it, because that same thing that- he was talking about 
with those truck patches with those well-established Negroes — these 
are the people that even in Headstart programs get the liendstart. 
People that's there without don’t get a chance. I wanted to tell him 
that. You know, I know about these things because we have been 
passing (hem and we have been seeing them, but to these Negroes 
that's well established, they don't even see us as their own people, 
and that wasn't true. I just, wanted to tell him while he was here. 

Mr. La whence Davis: My only reason is just to get it in the 
record. 

The CtiAiKMAX : That's line, and we will try to make sure lie gets 
the record. Thank you very much. 

Now, this group of witnesses that we have heard has been under 
the label Farms and Farm Labor. The next area is Rural to Citv 
Migration. The person who is first on our list is Dr. Cleo Blackburn, 
Flanner House, Indianapolis. 

Mr. Bi.ACiurjKx : Docs someone want these papers? 

The Ciiauiman : Yes. I am glad you are going to digest that for us. 



STATEMENT OF CLEO BLACKBURN 



Mr. Bi.AOKBUitx : 1 bring you greetings from the Board for Funda- 
mental Education which |ms been concerned with this program. I’d 
like to make two ad hoc r, .narks, if I can, before 1 make my official 
remarks. That is, that this program is being held exactly 19 years too 
late, that in 15)17 when International Harvester decided to build the 
cot ton picker and build its plant here in Memphis and indicated it 
was going to be in the field in 1050, as Dr. Hutchins knows, because 
I was a guest in his home, about 3 months later, we predicted then 
Hint this would happen to the population who depended for some 
70 years on the cotton industry which had been sick for some 50 years 
before that, because any industry that uses its personnel only 16 
weeks a year, 8 weeks to chop it and 8 weeks to pick it — So what I 
have to say this morning lias to do with a kind or program which we 
have tried to bniid and which we have been concerned with since 
1947. 



1 would like simply to preface it by saying that the members of our 
board of directors — Mr. Meyer, Sears Roebuck aiul Company; Mr. 
Fulmer of the National Induction Conference Board — bring you 
greetings. 
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If I can put in quotes, unci everybody knows how great America, 
is and how truly great it is to be an American and how living in 
America, the most prosperous of all count ries, is the envy ot all 
nations. Everybody knows our physical might is legend, but there 
are some things that everybody knows and everybody has wanted to 
ignore. One of the most fascinating, challenging things of this Com- 
mission is that we are now waking up and starting to talk about 
Uncle Willie has a little “loconotiatnkis," and facing up to the hard, 
cold fact that Uncle Willie has syphilis, and if we don't catch him 
soon he is going to die. 

I would also like to ask the gentleman who raises soybeans in 
Illinois, he knows the average capital investment to raise soybeans in 
Illinois for an economic farm is about $00,000, tractors, farms, and 
that sort of thing, so that that kind of soybean raising in Mississippi 
just isirt applicable. It happens that I a in a Mississippi an. I was 
bom in Port Gibson and lived in Mound Bayou, Miss. I was educated 
in Mississippi until I got ready to go to high school, and in those 
days if you wanted your youngster to have a good educat ion you had 
to send him to a private school. I am not talking fiction; I am talking 
out of my own experience as a boy and as a man and as a teacher in 
my teaching experience which began in a small college in Ivnoxville, 
Tenn., at the advent of I)lSA, and then continued to a place called 
Tuskegee. I am awfully sorry my friend Dr. Dominion cmrt be here 
this morning. 

Now I would like to get to what I have to say. 

At this point in history, America must begin to blend the sounds 
of symphony, of the symphony of community hope and proi,nise. We 
must now become engineers and lind ways to secure for every citizen 
in every section of our country the luxury of Ibis dream together 
so that "there can become some hope of realization of the American 
dream. America lias become great m significance because of the join- 
ing together of the private sector and the governmental sector, and it 
can only be done in Mississippi or Alabama or Arkansas or Texas — 
where 1 spent 15 years as the president of a private college— it can 
only be done by both the private and the public sector working to- 
gether. Those of us who are old men remember — I deeply appreciate 
Mr. Moore/s testimony, because we took the boys out of the cotton and 
corn and tobacco patches of this country and in 14 weeks we had 
them operating machines, and in HU weeks we had them Hying B-2U 
bombers all over the world. So thfs is no new challenge, as Dr. Davis 
knows. It is a matter of America deciding to commit the minds and 
the men and the money on America, its private and its public sector. 
Until that commitment is finally made, this job can never be done by 
Americans who want to do something but not much. 

The second thing I should like to add is that all America suffers 
from this. We could add to the purchasing power of the South many 
times more than the actual cost of developing the program. Not only 
do Negroes in the South suffer, but the small businessman and the. big 
businessman suffers. You talk about the automobile industry as being 
soft. Suppose these people could buy automobiles and refrigerators. 
I mean, we are all in the same boat whether we like it or not. There 
is no need of my quoting statistics and figures to you; yoiiknow them 
all; you have them all. Some of us are old. I worked for 5 years with 
..Charles Johnson. We know (he story; we know what the statistics 
tire. They have simply been accentuated by automation. 



I own a small farm in Port Gibson. Miss. It has been in my family 
since 1858, 160 acres, and it is too poor to raise a fuss on. We have to 
go over to our neighbor's house to get mad. I own another small farm 
m Mound Bayou in Mississippi, about 80 acres. The net income is 
$1,200 a year on it. We advocated in 1947 — I drove 67,000 miles in 
Arkansas, in Louisiana, in Mississippi, in Texas, to talk about de- 
veloping an agri-industrial program, which meant 30 hours of indus- 
try and 20 hours of agriculture which could provide the kind of cow 
and calf programs, vegetable programs, and provide a basis for basic 
education for people around us. People laughed at me. Nobody lis- 
tened until 3 years later. People began to migrate into Los Angeles 
County at 10,000 a month. They found the sewers were too small. The 
head of the department of economics at Chicago University refused 
to give the migration figures to Chicago at that time. I am saying 
that now we have come to the point in history that this becomes a 
job for both the private and the public sector. As I look in this room 
this morning, gentlemen, there are few decision makers here. And 
now this job lias to be done by the people who are going to make the 
decisions 'for what is going to happen to business, what is going to 
happen to agriculture, and what is gohig to happen to this country. 
Because, believe me, rural poverty touay not only is not a new chal- 
lenge, but it also is a great contributor to urban poverty in every 
great metropolitan center of this country. 

This is not just a problem of Louisiana and Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi and Georgia. It is equally significant a problem for New York 
and Pennsylvania and Michigan and Ohio and Indiana and Illinois, 
and the entire West Coast. So now we have to get minds and men 
and commitments as big as the problem. It is sort of like that very 
fine Baptist preacher down at High Point, N.C., said, “You can’t 
jump across a wide, deep, surging river if you can’t swim in two 
jumps.’' The little piecemeal attempts we have been making, the little 
fragmentary efforts — you could spend a whole billion seven hundred 
fifty million dollars in New York and still not solve the problem of 
that one town. I am saying that we must find a program that’s as big 
as the problem, and nobody in this country lias given that sort of 
comprehensive and engineering skill and understanding to it, 

I want to talk now for the rest of the time that’s left to me about 
the programs of the organization I represent. We recognized in 1952 
this problem, and because of this, under the leadership of a Mr. Sam 
Rayburn and a Senator Lyndon Johnson, the Board for Funda- 
mental Education was organized and given r, national charter. We 
have given our interest and our concern to trying to get Government 
and business to come together, to really work at the problems of 
people who have been bypassed by opportunity. So now the Board 
for Fundamental Education suggests again a new all-out thrust be 
undertaken in the South as well as the rest of America, that portion 
of our nation, rich, in natural resources and human talent,, that por 
tion of our nation which lias been preserved and enriched in our 
country, expand and grow, that we add to it the human coefficient of 
talent as well as the great natural resources of climate, of soil, of 
timber, and that we bring together here both human and material 
resources, that we can experience and share the brotherhood of riches 
and unity of spirit and purpose to produce the kind of region we 
need. 

Where do we go and how do we begin? First we must solve the 



problem of education in tlie South. The rate or illiteracy in the 
boutli is three times that in the North. The rate of illness, the rate of 
income — you name it; the great discrepancies are there. The migra- 
tion in the South began in 1014, not in 1950. We were losing first our 
illiterates, and now Dr. Davis is losing his professors. 1 mean, the 
point is that you are losing not only the poor who are overcrowding 
your slums, but you are also losing the intelligent. The great corpo- 
rations are picking them off so they can have theirs; I got mine. I got 
a call last week from one of the great corporations of this country 
asking me about a great man in Georgia, an economist who has been 
there, but he jvants ham. He is going to hire him, because he is going 
to pay him $7,000 more for the job he is going to get than the job he 
now has teaching. He is going to lose him for the same reason I lost 
Jim Gibson; I couldn't pay him. This is the kind of program that the 
South lias to face up to, and this is not the kind of program that can 
be done piecemeal. 

Therefore, we have left the education of tiie young to the estab- 
lished educational system. And I should like to talk to you for a 
moment about adult education. We have developed a program of 
adult education by which in 150 instructional hours we can give a 
person 4 years of education. To put it simply, in 2 years we candbring 
_a person from zero literacy through the high school equivalent. 
Realizing that the great hub around which the wide wheel of poverty 
revolves, then, gentlemen, the undereducated breadwinner who has 
no marketable and productive skills to earn a right for himself and 
his family becomes our chief concern. The Board for Fundamental 
Education, therefore, created and began this program for adults. 

However, I should like to suggest that significant successes have 
been registered in its application to youth and high school dropouts. 
I wouldalso like to suggest that examples of the practical application 
of this can be seen in the State of North Carolina with Dr. Neff, 
where we trained some 3,300 teachers and put some 30,000 people 
in class. But we found that perhaps the most important place to do 
this is not in community action programs — as I said to Mr. Shriver’s 
organization when they were starting the Job Corps — and not outside 
of the world of work in some CCC camp, but in plants, because these 
people need to be educated in the atmosphere of the world of work. 
They need the discipline of getting to work on time. We know that 
education is caught as well as taught, and a great classroom for this 
great body of people can be found in our urban centers. 

We are suggesting to the corporations that they take the labor 

§ ools that they have who are trapped, because we made, an arbitrary 
ecision in 1958 that a high school diploma was the beginning point, 
and we have frozen into service pools and into utility pools thousands 
of people. In Birmingham, Ala., alone, the United States Steel Com- 
pany has 3,000 men in its labor pool who are stuck there because 
they simply can't pass tlie entrance examination and get into the 
progress ranks. We have done this now for a numbc 7 ' of companies. 
We are suggesting that they take their maintenance and service 
empio37ees and tram them quickly because they have seen themselves 
bypassed by youngsters who have so-called qualifications. You and 
I know that some 80 percent, or let’s say at least 75 percent, of the 
youngsters who find themselves in industry after finishing high school 
are not performing at the high school level. Our experience has been 
that tlie average youngster whether he works in a bank or whether 
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lie works in a factory after he finishes high school, his performance 
is at about the 10th grade level. The average person who puts on his 
application that he went to the 9th grade is performing at about the 
4tli grade level. This is true not only in industry, but this is true 
generally. 

Therefore, our experience at the Diamond Electrical Company in 
Houston, Tex., demonstrated this was practical. They had some 60 
employees in a labor pool who had been there for 9 years. They 
didn't encourage these people to go to night school, to go to high 
school, but in 9 years only two made it. We began a program with 
them, and in 5 months 40 percent of the people who attended our 
classes passed the examination and are now earning $1,200 more on 
the year than they vere in the labor pool. Other companies who are 
using this program now happen to be Eastman Kodak Company, the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Company, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company, the Caterpillar Tractor Company, the E. I. Dupont Co n- 
pany, the Dallas Merchants Association. 

I am saying that we have designed a practical, down-to-earth, 
workable program which makes money for business and which gives 
creative, meaningful, employable experiences to Negroes. In a labor 
market; like this, it is much cheaper to train than it is to recruit. The 
problem is that America has to make up its mind and commit 
men and the minds and the money to engineer this job the same 
way they tried to engin e-cv our space job, or any other major problem 
America has tackled — until we can fly this, way at 45,000 feet. You 
simply caivt do this with a Piper Cub. It is going to get tur. bled and 
broken down and it will wreck itself in. local political expediency, 
time and time again. 

Lastly, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to simply suggest that 
in addition to education there is a need for housing. The Board for 
Fundamental Education has developed what is culled a self-help 
housing program by which people can build houses at 61 -percent of 
their market value. We have housed over 400 families in homes w orth 
$10,000 to $15,000 with mortgages ranging from $7,000 to $9,000. 
As a matter of fact, I guess the best critical review of this kind of 
performance was expressed in a study of the Ford Foundation by 
Mr. Margolies, who suggested that this approach has been more 
meaningful than the self-help program for the poor who Lave lack of 
capital. We suggested to a large foundation some 2 years ago that an 
investment of $5 million in this area could generate from bunks 
credit amounting to $50 million at a rate of some 10 to 1 for interim 
financing. All these people hack here who need housing have one 
problem — not an FHA mortgage, but interim financing with which 
to build that house. Ten million dollars of private capital can gen- 
erate lifty million dollars of bank credit. This job can he done, but 
nobody has really put their minds to work at it. 

Another critical problem is the problem of health. 7'he Board for 
Fundamental Education pioneered the first nmltiphasing screening 
program for this country in 1947 to ? 52, in which we could detect 
early chronic diseases before it was too late. Most of the people whom 
I represent either in the slums of Indiana or in the rural areas of 
east Texas, when they find they are ill, it is a little late. Cancer has 
gone too far; they are vmming their first preliminary hemorrhages; 
and they are having diabetic shock. Because, you see, they just feel 
sick. For generations they have stumbled throiigh feeling sick. So we 
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suggest that the private sector and the public sector and its Govern- 
ment join hands to provide a massive program in housing, in educa- 
tion, in employment, and in health. 

Mr, Chairman, I should like to suggest that the organization that 
I represent, who lias been working at this program now for about 30 
3 r ears, would like to make available to you and your associates any 
of our resources, to work with you and with the Government with 
our experience and our resources for the South for the benefit not 
only of the rural poor here, but wherever they may li 

Thank you. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. Blackburn. I appre- 
ciate your very constructive approach, to the problem. 

Don’t leave; we are going to ask you some questions. 

I appreciate very much your offer of assistance of your organiza- 
tion and 3 ? our association. We appreciate these statements greatly. 

Are there any questions which the Commissioners would like to 
address to Dr. Blackburn ? 

Mr, Laurel, 

Mr. Latjiusu: Doctor, I am very much impressed with your presen- 
tation — your deep and philosophic and practical approach to the 
problem and, of course, recommending solutions. In this kind of 
inquiry we always get presented with problems, and no one is actually 
making a recommendation to the proper solution. You have made 
both, and in a most impressive manner. 

You mentioned that you have been in Texas. Where were you 
there, Doctor? 

Mr. Blackburn : A little place called' Hawkins, Tex., population 
G80. 

Mr. Laukel : Well, we lost a great professor, then, when we lost 
you, apparently. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis; You were president of Jarvis, weren’t 
you ? 

Mr, Blackburn : I am not chairman of the board. I was president, 
yes, 

Mr. Lauhel; Will you give us a little background? 1 am fully 
unaware of the work that you are doing at Fhumcr House. Can you 
give us just a little background theve, Doctor? 

Mr. Blackburn : Well, they kicked me out of the classroom, sir, 
back in 1036 because I didn’t have sense enough to teach and because 
I was vitally interested in tue field of migration. On the day they 
inaugurated Fred Patterson, a great sociologist by the name of 
Robert vE. Park walked into my office and said, “What the hell are 
3 r ° u doing in Macon Count 3 r ?” People didn’t migrate into Macon 
County ; they migrated awa 3 r from here. X got mad in the middle of 
the year and quit my job and moved to a slum in the middle of 
Indianapolis called Planner House, in which we have tried to work 
out meaningful programs for people who have moved from rural 
areas into northern industrial areas. In other words, f?i\. I have 
committed my* whole profession^ to lieljnng people rruke transi- 
tions from the mill to the traeto. i from the f t. : the shop. 

F miner House has been the experimental station for Board for 
Fundamental Education that has done this. 

Mr. Laurel: It has been financed b 3 r 

Mr. Blaokburn (interrupting) : Not well, but it is financed by 



both Government — we have a couple of Government contracts — we 
have foundation help, we have local United Fund help. 

Mr. La whence D vis: Dr. Blackburn, I appreciate your under- 
standing and sympathy for us struggling in education. You had 
sense enough to get out. 

Mr. Blackburn : I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Lawrence Davis ; I inferred, and I think you said it so well 
from your statement, first of all, that these people can be trained; 
they can be educated ; they can be motivated. I mean these people 
that come out of the rural areas into the cities or who come out of 
the plantation areas into the small towns can be educated, and they 
are best educated at the scene of the society in which they are going 
to live and the environment in which they are going to live. Secondly, 
I believe I understood from what you said that you believe that 
America can afford to do it economically, maybe the reverse, America 
cannot afford not to do it, and that by educating these people and 
employing them, we increase the economic power of our country, 
which would more than replace the funds spent and give us a pros- 
perous economy and a prosperous people. 1 think I get from what 
you say that we must want to do this and be willing to have a pro- 
gram big enough to do it. 

Mr. Blackburn : This is right. I have just completed 15 workshops 
with the National Association of Manufacturers all over this country. 
Industry is now spending $10 million a year on continuing education 
for its employees, ranging all the way from Harriman House and 
from the graduate school at Harvard down to training in middle 
management. They have spent little money on the productive worker. 
I’d say if industry would commit 2 percent of that $10 million a year 
for 5 years — 2 percent a year — they could make a real significant 
contribution to tnis country. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : I also get from what you are saying, indus- 
try would do it if we knew how to approach it. You said repeatedly 
tin 1 ' ■ ,1> 



th ^ A tat the Government 

is spending about a million dollars a year on this, we pay our taxes, 
n.nd so we are going to forget it, and industry lias really abrogated 
the leadership m this field. In my last 2 years I had to run away 
from the college to try to work at a larger problem. Now, 38 million 
people in this area, 80 percent of whim are employed by industry, 
these are the figures. It seems to me, here is a great opportunity 
because once you educate these people — we can do it quickly, we c r u 
do it at a G month’s level— they move up to higher jobs and then they 
open their first entry jobs for othe^ people to come in. Yes, Dr. Davis, 
they can be educated; we are educating them every day. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen ; Dr. Blackburn, I take it Planner House operates in 
Indianapolis. Where do most of your migrants in the Indianapolis 
area come from to you ? 

Mr. Blackburn : "Well, those of us who have known the migrant 
streams know that the people who come to Indianapolis, to Chicago, 
to Cleveland, and to Detroit come up from Mississippi, Alabama, and 
North Carolina. The people who go to California start from Ar- 
kansas and Texas and Oklahoma. I mean, this has been established 
since 1914. 




now has — most of 
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Mr. Bonnen: In your experience, what portion of these people 
successfully adapt themselves — let’s take the word “successfully ' out 
of there; they at least stay in this urban environment — and what por- 
tion of them get discouraged enough to go back to the rural areas? 

Mr. Blackburn : This, sir, would be a guess. There is great dis- 
illusionment. They come with high hopes. They hear about a great 
money economy and they haven’t had too much experience living m 
money economy, and this compounds their problems; but I suspect 
that more stay than come back. There are some who come back. But, 
you see, they can get relief in Indianapolis. 

/Mr. Bonnex: In the services you offer, how would you view the 
needs of these people generally, and then specifically within that con- 
text? What role does tamily planning play in this, if any at all? 

Mr. Blackburn: You mean, do we have birth control clinics? 

Mr. Bonnen: Right, and the kind of associated family services. 
Mr. Blackburn : Yes. We feel that we have to take the total 

spectrum. This is what I meant when I said you can’t jump half way 
across a ditch, you have to take the whole thing. Therefore, at 
FLanner House we have a small multiservice agency supplying many 
services in health, housing, education, social service, group work, 
group therapy. But it is small; it’s peanuts. We have a staff of about 
?0, a budget of half a million a year, a job that should take maybe 
$ 21/2 million a year to do. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos: Dr. Blackburn, I would like to ask you to comment 
a little more on your ideas regarding the in-plant training, people 
who need to be retained or trained for specific skills, and how we can 
begin to move in that direction. Your suggestion that maybe industry 
should begin to divert some of the costs that they sometimes receive 
from Federal contracts, for example, which does permit some train- 
ing, but the problem of working it that way versus working through 
the established educational institutions. For example, most of MD1A 
training is coupled with employment services and the vocational 
schools of State departments. 

Mr. Blackburn: Yes, we worked about 30 MDTA projects. This 
is not ari either/or proposition. This is a matter of botli/and. I mean, 
there are large numbers of youngsters who still have the motivation, 
who still have the will and the capacity, who can flow through and/or 
crowd the existing educational institutions. I think these programs 
. should be expanded. There are also some GO millions of people who 
have failed there and they have a sense of failure there. They didirt 
fail, sir, in the 10th grade when they dropped out. They failed in 
the 3d and 4th grade, and they sat there until they were 16, and, you 
see, they weren’t going back. It is this group of people who we are 
challenging industry with. They are working as a janitor, they are 
working as a truck driver, as a yard sweeper, and we are suggesting 
to industry that they train these people by quick and improved 
methods. The average youngster who drops out of high school and 

f 'oes back to high school in New York takes 7 years to finish. If you 
iad four kids — and let’s takd educational TV. Are you going to put 
prime educational TV for an illiterate on the program at 7 o clock in 
the evening when his kids want to see some shoot-’em-up, and he’s 
got to say “Wait, I’ve got to Jearn how to read and write,” or do you 
et him to get up in the morning at 6 o’clock and get his education 



‘ii a 1 1 u 1 f hour and then dress and get to work? I am saving we just 
haven’t been practical in those matters, gentlemen. 

Xow, liow do we start? We start like every other v*. jot* problem in 
this country has started* You start through the President's Economic 
Council. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Could 3 ask you on the question of educa- 
tion, because you have said so many stimulating things — 

But this matter of requiring a high school diploma, I don't mean 
a high school education, but a high school diploma, 1 believe, in your 
opinion, is ail inijiodiment to some of the training programs that 
people need. 

Mr. Blackburn : This is quite right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: This is an important sort of tiling to the 
whole program of vocational and other types of training, isn’t if? 

Mr. Blackburn: Yes. You see, we now know from experience that 
one does not need a high school diploma to perforin many, many of 
the jobs in industry. One needs training. We also know that even in 
certain fine places like banks and like insurance companies, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Company, for instance, like Xeinmn-Marcus 
in Dallas, we don’t want to talk about Memphis, but you know these 
kinds of stores, that people with high school diplomas — 

Xeiman-Marcus said to us, “We are a prestige store; we’ve got the 
pick of the crop of youngsters not only from all the high schools in 
Dallas, but from high schools 40 miles around usA Yoii don’t sit on 
the eighth floor of Neiman-Mareus with a beautiful woman, their 
personnel director. You simply ask her liqw many dollars she is losing 
a year in marking and looting and pricing. She says, U I am afraid 
to tell you.” This problem of training lias no correlation between 
the high school diploma, necessarily, and this man’s ability to per- 
form out here on the job. 

Mr. Gibson: Dr. Blackburn, about the time I loft (he Board for 
Fundamental Education, 221 1)3 liad come into existence — that sec- 
tion of the Housing Act which was to include nonprofit organizations 
and limited dividend corporations to assist in the construction of low 
and moderate income housing. I recall that you were very interested 
in seeing whether or not that sort of financial mechanism whit.- 
would provide 100 percent financing could he adapted to I lie self-help 
housing projects which you had been carrying on and, therefore, 
carry down to a lower income group tlmn you had been able to reach 
with the present project. How has that gone*? 

Mr. Blackburn: It lias gone pretty ’well, Mr. Gibson. If you could 
perhaps come to visit us in March, we are going to break ground for 
a $3,950,000 one for about 204 families. But, here, again, we have not 
been able to get the formula down to reach the people we’d like to 
reach. 

Mr. Gibson : Is this a self-help housing project? 

Mr. Blackburn : The education is self-help. Wo hope that they 
will become co-ops in 5 years. The thing I should like to suggest iii 
221D3 is the condominium, which can be built in the townlioiise type, 
and I am hoping to build three of these next year if the money 
market goes down* * J 

The CirAiinvr an: Are there any other questions of our Commission ' 
(No response.) 

Dr. Blackburn, we appreciate your help. It has been positive and 
constructive. 



Mr. Blackburn : ?>ice to have seen you again, sir. Give my regards 
to your wife. _ „ 

The Chais?ma>: : Our next witness is James R. Thomas, director or 
Tuscarawas County legal services program in New Philadelphia, 

Ohio. , . 

Welcome, Mr. Thomas. Glad to see someone from the Buckeye 

State. I began to feel lonesome. 

Mr. Teojias : Thank you. 



STATEMENT OF JAMES R. THOMAS 

Mr. Thomas: May it nPase the Commission, I am the director of 
the Tuscarawas County x^egal Services Association. This is financed 
by OEO, and we are a rural county of SO, 000 people. 

X might mention that I had been listening to the distinguished 
speakers here today, and especially to follow Dr. Blackburn is a 
pretty tough job for a small town lawyer. But I will attempt to tell 
you why 1 feel that our legal services project has a real and signifi- 
cant value and why it can be an asset and a help to the rural poor. 

Getting back to our particular county, ours is a county of 80,000 
and our largest city is only 15,000. X like to think of Tuscarawas 
County as being a rather typical Midwest county. In addition to 
serving as director of the County Legal Services Association, I have 
also served as a member of the Tri-County Action Agency for 
Tuscarawas, Carroll (which is 20,000) and Harrison (which is also 
20,000), so that this is my source of reference when I speak of the 
problems of the rural poor. 

The legal services associations or the legal services projects 
throughout the country have probably as their highest goal that of 
equal protection under law for all persons. At the same time the 
Federal Government, by emphasizing the urban poor problems and 
by doemphasi/.ing tin* rural problems, especially in the area, of legal 
services, has denied to (lie rural poor the equal protection of law. 
We find that virtually every large metropolitan center in the United 
States lms a legal services project, and yet Tuscarawas County is 
the only typically rural county that I know of that has a nurd legal 
services project / There are very few other projects, and most of 
t hese small projects have Ix'eiT on wlnit 1 would consider almost 
an experimental basis. So that while on the one hand the legal 
services is telling the world that we are here to see everyone receives 
ecpial protect ion under the law, the very Federal Government which 
created this service is denying the ral poor the same equal protec- 
tion. , 

Of COUCH'S this isn't surprising. From listening to the other 
speakers here this morning, this b' typical of all the areas where 
the Federal Government has intervened. The largo share of the pie 
has gone into the cities ami. of course, another reason this has 
happened is, as 1 have observed in 1 .iscurawas County, the poor in 
on i* count v are scattered here and there throughout the county. If 
one of you would come to Tuscarawas County, visit New Philadel- 
phia. in y home, visit some of the other small communities in 
Tuscarawas County, you wouK ask simply, “Where is tlxe poverty?” 



die small town, the small towns in America. arc by and 
large rather .ctractive places. Yet X can take you in our county 
to the edge or the town, to Spring Town, to Bear Town, any number 
of various litde communities that are on the edges of the com- 
munity, X can take you into the abandoned strip mine areas and 
show you shacks that should have been torn down. X can also take 
you to some of the abandoned farms and show you people who are 
living there in substandard housing. In Tuscarawas County, we 
have 22 percent af our housing which is substandard by recent poll. 

After listening to the gentleman from Alabama and some of the 
other Southern States, tins isivt a large percentage. And yet if that 
P® rcen ^ °f our homes in Tuscarawas County, if that all 

placed in one centralized area or in one spot, if all -of these homes 
would be suddenly transposed into cne area, think what an impact 
this would have. To go on, think: what an impact it would have in 
^ditGiima if all ox the 1)0 percent of these homes * ^uld be drawn into 
one slum aiea. X submit that it would probablv be declared a disaster 
area and everyone down to the Red Cross would be called in to 
help. But because the poor are scattered, because there is no relation- 
ship between them, the Federal Government and legal services, as 
lJ } ot !* er areas, simply has not placed the emphasis that I feel and 
that I think should be placed. 

Another reason that the rural poor have been denied legal services 
is that there I- s been no previous legal aid or no previous nethods 
of serving the indigent poor in the rural communities. Tne large 
city areas have a i ways— not always, hut for almost a hundred years 
—the large cities area s have had some type of legal aid. As a result 
it has been terribly inadequate, understaffed, underpaid and of 
course, they just weren't able to do the job, but at least they have 
had some legal aid. J 

In Tuscarawas County there has never been legit’ 1. I bet there 
isn-t a county in Alabama that’s ever had legal ai< i s fe true of 
virtually every small county in the United States. So that when 
the .Federal Government says, well, how can you demonstrate the 
need, the rural counties frankly are up against it, because we can\, 
do as some of the larger cities have done. They go to their legal 
aid society and say, “How many cases did you handle last vear?” 
Ihe answer would he, “We handled 1,000 cases per man.” Thev sav 
M y goodness, this is a re# 1 need.” In Tuscarawas County we have 
never had tins service, so we are hard pressed to say we need it 
Before I took this position I worked in the county prosecutor's 
oflice and saw them come through the office every day, day after 
day, and tilt fter we were able to call some of the criminal 
statistics and u i those. 

I also submt to ye that for these meetings and others the rural 
poor of America, thei. legal lot or tin ir connections with the law 
leave them m much worse position than their urban cousins, because 
there has been no legal aid whatsoever in the rural communities. 
We hnd that many of our families have been — the family structures 
have been getting mixed up for years. I have one client who has 
three sets of families and there have never been any divorces so 
people come in and say that they don’t have any morals. I say. 
What do you mean, don’t have any morals.? They didn’t have 
money to get a divorce.” These are some of the things that we find. 
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For years and years and years their problems have been piling up 
and there lias been simply no help, so that the rural pooi\ actually 
because the 3 > have had no help at all, are in worse position than 
their urban cousins. 

Another reason they are in worse position is that they are scat- 
tered. Because there, is no communication between them, they aren’t 
able to share their experiences. We have people down in Athalia 
that probably aren't even aware of welfare. In fact, I would wager 
I could find people that aren’t aware of welfare. I also know in 
some of the large cities, in some of the slum areas, at least one or 
two persons in a neighborhood will become extremely well versed 
in the legal aspects of welfare. Some of these other things, the 
barroom lawyer, so to speak, in an area where they have had a lot 
of experience with problems of the poor, someone will usually 
develop. While he isivt always right, at least he is of some help. 
The rural poor don’t have that communication; they don’t have 
that same opportunity to combine their problems or for someone 
in their own community to become expert enough to help them along 
in their problems, so that in this way they are also in worse posi- 
tion because they don't have that working together* so to speak. 

Another reason they are in a worse position — One of our primary 
objectives is community legal education. Of course we have heard 
a lot aboiP education this morning, and one of our — in fact, my 
first goal, my primary goal is that of community legal education, 
and yet I am having a difficult time pulling the people together. 
It is like the old story with the two-by-four and a donkey; you 
have to get their attention first. 

In a rural community it is pret ty hard to get a large enough 
group to make it practical to take my time to talk to them. I have 
had some success with community aids through the community 
action organizations — going door to door and having these people 
come together. I have had some success circuit riding within my 
own county where I get to a few of the people that way. I find 
that these people have not during their lifetime had an opportunity 
to talk to a lu yer. We find that most of the aflluent members of 
society number among their friends probably at least one attorney. 
1 would wager that each of you on this distinguished Commission 
knows at least one attorney personally and, of course, every time 
I go to a social function someone comes up to me, taps nu on the 
shoulder, such and such happened to me, what do you think about 
that? Well, of course, it is like the doctors, everyone is trying to get 
some advice. They don’t ask for representation, but they will at 
least find out whether or not they have a legal problem. They will 
find that much out, because, of course, most people are proud, they 
don’t like to go to a lawyer if they don't even have a legal problem. 
As a result they stay away, but the aflluent members of our society 
are fortunate enough that in tlieir social intercourse they will come 
across a lawyer and they will ask him about tlieir problems. 

By putting a lawyer with the rural poor I hope to make myself 
available ana I do make myself available as much as possible and 
in any group that we can possibly get together, so that if nothing 
else, they have the opportunity to sit down and talk to a lawyer. 
Now this is a first experience for most of them, and I feel that 
this has been official, because every time you sit down with someone 



they have tilings that are bothering them. Some of them aren’t 
legal problems. but many of them are. 

Another reason 1 say that their condition is worse is that in the 
rural community, as those of you who are from rural areas know, 
government is less complicated. For instance, in Tuscarawas County 
there is no housing code of any type, and this is true of the two 
adjoining counties. We. have no public housing in Tuscarawas 
C ounty, no public housing authority, so that by the rather simple, 
uncomplicated type of local government that/ we have, this also 
denies some of the protection that the poor perhaps get in the urban 
areas. In tie* absence of any housing code, it is very difficult for 
me, from the “ml standpoint, to do very much about some of the 
substandard housing that 1 know exists. So the rural poor are 
worse oil* in that way, a iso, because they don’t have some of the 
built-in protections that the complicated, big city life has. 

Well, now, these are the problems and this is why I submit that 
the Government must put more into rural ‘legal services instead of 
the small amount they have. These are the problems that I have 
seen and I have experienced. You will probably want to know wliat 
we are doing about it ami wind 1 feel we are doing about it. 

First, in our cent acts v. . b clients. I have been operating for 4 
months, and during that 4-month period we have handled 300 
cases. These 300 cases have covered the complete spectrum of pos- 
sible legal problems. You will probably want to know what type 
of cases we have. This is always the first question I get, so I will 
anticipate it and tell you that we Imre a little over 50 percent 
domestic or family problems. This is u little bit higher than we 
expect to have at a later time and, of course, those of you who 
follow this will recall that the judiciary program in Wisconsin 
came under some criticism because they were handling such a large 
percentage of family problems. 

Let me tell yon why we are handling about 50 percent domestic 
cases. First of all, a domestic problem is very easy for the prospective 
client to recognize. A person might not realize that lie has an 
economic problem or tlnd he 1ms a housing problem that a lawyer 
can do something about, but if daddy knocks mommy across the 
nose she knows she has a legal problem and she is going to have 
sense enough to go to a lawyer. So this is probably the easiest: legal 
problem and the first legal problem that these people find. 

Another reason that wt have a rather high percentage, at least 
in the rural area and all rural areas will experience this same prob- 
lem, is that there has been Ho way for these people to get their 
family problems straightened out before. As a result, I have one 
lady, in fact, one of the first clients 1 had, who had come into the 
Jl; e. She had been waiting awhile; in fact, she sat down and 
apped her fists on the table and said, have been waiting for 
14 years; now 1 want a divorce.** A divorce will wait. They might 
go on having other families, but the divorce can wait. It is not 
like other legal problems that reach a crisis and there is' a determina- 
tion one way or the other and then it is all over. A domestic problem 
will wait and, of course, there will always be a lew more domestic 
problems among the poor than among any other part of society, 
except probably tile very highest or the* richest of our society. 
This is because when there is a lack of money, it also makes for 
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very difficult and strained relations. So, approximately 50 percent 
of our cases and in the course of business, which has surprised me, 
has been some type of domestic problem. 

We have been running at least 20 percent economic problems, 
where we hope we will be able to have more and more cases because 
this is where we can straighten out some of their economic problems. 
We are giving day-to-day legal services to these people who are 
not able to afford a lawyer. 

Incidentally, I might mention that our standard of eligibility is 
simply whether or not they can afford a lawyer. We have certain 
monetary income ratios, but the real test that we use is whether 
or not they are able to afford a lawyer. If they aren't able to afford 
a lawyer and they need our services, then they are eligible to be 
served by us. 

One of the main tilings «hat we are doing in our day-to-day 
representation — we cnivt solve all their problems, we can’t make 
them whole again — but we are giving them some help. We are 
getting rid of some of their mistrust of the law and of the lawyer. 
One of the biggest problems I have witly my clients is that they 
don’t trust me. They figure that I am going to get to them; that 
sooner or later I am going to nick them for a charge, or sooner or 
later I am going to find some way to either charge them or double- 
cross them. 

We talked earlier about the power structure. This is one of our 
primary services in legal sendees, to, if necessary, attack the power 
structure. Some of the first cases that I handled were against the 
Social Security Administration and various other governmental 
agencies. Of course, there is a very stroiig need here, because one of 
the first eases 1 had in social security was where they denied benefits. 
Why, after they took the benefits away, actually, how in the world 
were these people ever going to be able to afford a lawyer to try 
to get them back? 

In some of these areas we have been fighting this power structure, 
so to speak, and we are represented, but it is going to take a while, 
I can see, to win their confidence, because lawyers have been a part 
of this power structure. Lawyers have made it possible for the 
various agencies to oppress the poor, so that they are suspicious of 
lawyers and we. have a job to win them over, so to speak, that we are 
sincerely trying to help. 1 think that by doing this we will give them 
some hope. We will give them incentive to get back np again. I 
wonder how often someone has to get knocked down before they 
start trying to get up again and, of course, the law has been doing 
this to the poor for years. Every time they start* getting up they 
get knocked down again. Of course, I can’t express it nearly as well 
as Mr. Ted Voorhees did in the American Bar Association Journal. 
I recommend it to you; it was t lie January 1967 issue. Mr. Ted 
Voorhees, who is president of the National Legal Aid and Defenders 
Association, wrote an excellent article on the impact of legal service 
on the poor, what actual impact is being made. And he made a very 
able argument in favor of what I just mentioned, that poverty is 
not only a physical being but also part of their state of mind. 

This is probably one of the most effective things that, we do in 
our day-to-day services, because over the years down through the 
centuries going clear back to English law, over the years the laws 
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have piled up against the poor, so to speak. The poor haven’t had 
lawyers taking cases to the Supreme Court. The poor haven’t had 
effective and strong lobbyists in the State legislatures and in our 
national Congress. So the law through the centuries has piled up 
against them, and most of these people who come to me — there is 
very little I can do for them except give them hope. 

From time to time we are actually able to bring them out through 
their legal problem, giving advice, going to court, fighting with 
social security. There are areas where, by and large, the law is so 
stacked against them that we have to start reversing the trend. 

Here, again, this is why legal services is so important. The 80,000 
people in Tuscarawas County are receiving the benefit of over 1,000 
lawyers throughout the United States working through OEO, work- 
ing on problems of the poor. I have at my command for the benefit 
of the people in our county the sum total of the efforts of these 
lawyers working throughout the country. 

Representing the poor isn't easy. The poor have very difficult 
problems, legal problems. The poor have legal problems that haven’t 
been studied by lawyers, because there was never much money in 
representing someone on a welfare case. If you would go through 
the law books in Ohio under welfare law, I doubt if you could find 
over 10 cases in that entire section. There is a whole chapter on 
welfare law, but you probably will find only 10 cases because lawyers 
haven’t litigated them. I will be very quick to admit when I started 
this program I knew very little of some of the technical areas of 
welfare. In our State we have a welfare book that’s at least that 
thick (indicating). I was never so amazed in my life whan I had 
a conference with a young lady, a case worker, and she brought her 
manual. I said, “Do you have to work out of that thing?” She said, 
yes, that that is their bible and they work out of that. These are 
some of the areas that the poor have beeu denied legal help because 
a lot of the lawyers, even though they would like to help these 
people, didn’t have the time or didn’t have the inclination to try 
to work their way through these various technical areas of the law. 

As I say, our first objective and our main objective is community 
legal education. I am utilizing our county agricultural extension 
agent. She has 26 groups throughout the county, and these groups 
are bringing the poor people together as best they caji. If they can’t, 
bring them together, as she told me, with a thousand women talking 
throughout the county, the word will at, least be spread around that 
way so that we are trying to reach the spreadout, the poor who are 
spread out throughout our county. 

This project is engendering respect for the law, and this is 
extremely important. Of course, legal services, to my way of think- 
ing, is doing so much for the poor and this is why I came down 
from Ohio to tell you about it. It is doing so much for the poor 
that it is hard to do any particular thing that is the most important, 
but by engendering respect for the law I think this is probably one 
of the most significant impacts that we are making. As I say, 
virtually every contact the poor has had with the law, they have 
been slapped down, either because the law is stacked against them 
or because they didn’t have counsel, or they didn’t have adequate 
counsel to represent them. As a result, they are beginning to think 
that there is no law for the poor, and sometimes they are right. 
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In fact one of the distinguished writers said that there is no 
poverty’ law: it is being written right now. This is why we need 
more legal services throughout the country to see that this pove y 
law is written, and it is written and applied to the poor. 

I have talked longer than I anticipated, so Iwillclose.Butthe 
final thino- we are doing in our county is coordmating the efforts 
of some cTf the various agencies in the county. We have had 1 v my 
good response and very good cooperation from the welfare depart- 
ments the other parts of the so-called power structure in our county. 

Of course, the power structure in Tuscarawas County isn t hke the 
power structure in the big city, but we have our power structure 
and they have been extremely cooperative. They don t J^hi s “s 
on their back, so they have been cooperative. I find that this is 
important, too, because a lawyer by his training and his education 
works with these various agencies. From time to time I have worked 
with the welfare department on problems. I have worked with the 
mental health association. We have worked with all the various 
agencies the Federal agencies. We have worked with all of these 
agencies’ so I know what each of these particular agencies do. The 
welfare ’agency doesn’t particularly know what some of the other 
departments are doing, and vice versa, so this was part of the 

^^he'poo”— before, when they had a problem they would go to 
one of the agencies. If that didn’t happen to be the right agency 
they were liaSole to land in 10 different agencies before they found 
where they were supposed to be. Of course this was discouraging, 
a lot of them gave up before they got where they were go^g- 
They felt there, again, that they were gating the traditional run- 
around, that they were passing the buck. They weren t necessarily 
massing the buck; a lot of them didn’t know. But with our legal 
services project, a lot of the people who come in don’t have a legal 
problem. P They ’think they do, but they don’t. Well, with my legal 
training I am able to direct them to someone who can help them 
with tlieir problem and they don’t get the feeling tliev are being 
shuttled from place to place. By educating these people, by working, 
by the combined efforts of these attorneys throughout the countiy, 
we feel that we are making a significant dent in the attitude of the 

rU I & see° [my° 't alk] ^as^lTsted under Immigration into the Large 
Cities. Of course, the only thing I would sa y' ^ that behalf is if we 
do a good job in the rural areas, they wont be going into ^ the 
cities But in our small county we don t have any cities large enough 
for the poor to go into, i/fact, we find that they go from our 
cities which are, as I say, rather nice as a rule they go into the 
country, into the strip mine areas, because it is less expensive for 
them to live Then they go from there to the larger cities like 
Cleveland, which is about 50 miles north of there, so we don’t have 
that problem in Tuscarawas County. 

1 The Chairman : Thank you, Mr. Thomas. I like your presenta- 
tion You are dealing with human beings, individuals who may have 
been slapped down, and I think these results not only for them but 
for the respect of the law and the sort of alleviation of suffering 
which comes from shuttling between agencies, this is nne. 

Mr. King. 
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Mr. King : In previous hearings there was sort of a threaded 
thought that with all of us our money doesn't go around, but with 
the poor and uninformed the problem of Sales contracts in the area 
of appliances, pickup trucks, and cars, there was an unusual strain 
on limited finances. 1 don't know if this comes under an adult educa- 
tion program, but is there anything you could advise us on that? 

Mr. Thomas: Yes, very much so. Studies have shown, as you 
mentioned, that the poor pay more for everything that they buy. 
As soon as a merchant sees someone come in who doesn't have credit 
he puts $100 or $200 on top and jacks the interest rate up to the 
maximum. Of course, in Ohio, and I wouldn’t be exact, but in 
Ohio on a retail installment purchase I think the interest can go 
legally as high as 3G to 42 percent, so bv going to the maximum 
legal rate and adding a couple hundred dollars on the top, the poor 
do pay more for everything they buy. 

This is very definitely part of our project, to, first of all, change 
some of the laws, change some of the lending laws which fall in 
line with the F armers Union people who were here, change some of 
the lending laws and also educate these people so that they will 
bring the contract to us. I know that there are merchants who do 
this; I know which ones are doing it in town, who are selling liio-h 
risk sales und adding $100. Then they know that if 1 out of *10 
doesn’t pay, they have made up for it oil the others. This happens 
day after day, and it is legal. That is the real shame, that it is 
legal, bo we have to educate the people and also try to change the 
laws. This is definitely one of our primary objectives. 

Mr. King : The education will probably come before the changing 
of the law. ° b 

Mr. Thomas: I am certain it will, even though through the bar 
association we have a lobby for the poor and there are six legal 
services in Ohio. We now have a lobby of sorts. ° 

Mr. Gay: These high prices and usury rates 

Mr. Thomas (interrupting): They aren’t usury; they are legal. 

Mr. Gay: Governor Rhodes was light when he said profit is not 
a dirty word in Ohio? - 

Mr. Thomas: I wouldn’t argue with that. I would say somethin" 
else. I had a note and didn’t say it. Jobs are probably as plentiful 
in luscarawas County as they have ever been, but we have to have 
people who are able to take those jobs. I wish I had a nickel for 
every fellow who has been in my office already and he is working — 
has a fairly large family, and he is working for less than I know 
it could possibly take to subsist. 1 ask him “Why don’t you get a 
job in the plants? The plants are hiring." He said, “I don’t have a 
high school education." Me get others who come in the office, and 
maybe they are 23 years old and they are $10,000 in debt, and it 
happens, and then every time they get a job their wages are attached. 

Ohio has very strict garnishment and wage attachment laws, so 

£!aaaa S get \ The >’ let these young kids get into hock up to 

$10,000 and then take a chance on attaching their wages in order 
to get the money back. As a result it is a vicious cycle with these 
people. They become what I call unemployable, because no industry 
wants to take on a mail who is so hopelessly in debt he is <r 0 ing to 
have Ins wages attached, because wage attachments are expensive 
for industry. 1 
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Mr. Bonnen : Let me ask one clarifying question as a nonlawyer. 
I get the impression, you say the law over the centuries has 
piled up against the poor. By that do you mean that when a lawyer 
goes to the lawbooks to see what the law says, that legal precedent 
has been built up on the other side? 

Mr. Thomas: That's very true, yes. There are two types of law. 
When I say “law” I am speaking of both the statutory law, the 
laws passed by various State legislatures and Congress, and then 
there are also the case laws. That is the law made by the judges. 
In both instances, by and large, the poor or the low income people 
— for instance, in landlord and tenant law, the landlord has very 
fast eviction procedures, and yet the tenant has very little. 

There are some States — New York now lias a rent strike statute 
where the money is paid into the court for repairs. There are some 
other things developing now, but down through the years the land- 
lord had the best of it. Down through the years the seller has had 
the best of it, as opposed to the buyer. If someone bought a piece 
of merchandise and couldn’t pay for it, then they certainly couldn t 
hire a lawyer to handle the case in court. , , 

Mr. Bonnen : Would you elaborate just a moment ? You referred 
to the county extension agent being of some use and aid in this in 
Tuscarawas County. What is the county extension service? 

Mr. Thomas : Ohio State University has a county extension agent 

who works in Tuscarawas Comity. . ,, 

Mr. Bonnen : This is the home -demonstration agent rather than 

the farm agent? 

Mr. Thomas: 
the women. 

Mr. Bonnen : 

Mr. Thomas: 
group, and then 
the surrounding 
the county, but the main tiling- 
prospect of getting the real low 
it is just almost impossible. It ; 
church, and the people lie is talk 
to talk to. This is the feeling I " 



Yes. She is not the farm agent. She works with 



What is she doin 
She is getting h 
they bring in a c 
areas. Of course 



groups together. I go to her 
any people as they can from 
iese are scattered throughout 
n not very encouraged by the 
icoine people to these meetings; 
like a minister standing up in 
g to aren't the pemile he wants 
c 'every place I go. So I take the 



^ _ e . L go. 

next best thing and I tell” the p -ople, just like Mrs. Weaver said, 
our county agent said, if we get a thousand women talking about 
this thing throughout the county we will have it pretty well 

covered. ..... „ 

Mr. Bonnen: Is this her own initiative? 

Mr Thomas: She came to me, because frankly 1 had not even 
thought of it; she came to me because she had heard of our project, 
and because we are rather unique. We have had quite a bit of 
publicity. 

The Chairman: Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel : I am very much interested in what you had to say. 
I may well be the only lawyer here on the panel, and naturally 1 
am very much interested in what you had to say. 

We found in our southwestern hearing, for example, that maybe 
the bar association in the State, or even the local bar associations, 
have not taken any interest or have not exercised the proper leader- 
ship to see that the poor be given an even break insofar as providing 
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l^al aid and assistance. It is much like the problem of the doctors, 
?l COU T’ * ein ? against Medicare, for example, because it smacks 
too much of socialism. You understand the problem there? 

Mr. Thomas: I certainly do and, of course, I am very fortunate 
because the bar association in our county had been tryino- to get 
some type of legal service for the poor for at least 3 yeare, trying 
very hard, but the funds just weren’t available. J S 

As you know, the ABA, the various State bar associations, have 
backed us veiy strongly. I think one of the big differences between 
this and Medicare — we aren t taking money away from the lawyers. 
YVe are handling cases where they can’t afford to hire a lawyer, and 

thp l a 7 y f er ! ™ ° Ur / OUn -y are , realizing this, that this is probably 
the greatest thing financially for them that’s ever happened. They 
don t have to take the tune finding some excuse or explaining to 
these people why they can t represent them. I know I did it. Every 
lawyer does it. You simply don’t have time if you are going to get 
ahead m this competitive world. You have to worry about makmg 
a living, and just by not having to take the time— And then ever? 
once in awhile you take on one of these cases and you aren’t skilled 
m that case, so you spend three times as much time on that case 
as you do the profitable cases. 

We also have a lawyer’s referral connected with it, which has 
been very beneficial. ’ 

Mr. Laurel: That is where some abuses can come about and 
that is probably where the bar association has been skeptical about 
the situation. For example, when they don’t come under the criteria 

to be used on legal assistance, who is to refer and to whom, and 
so on f ' 

Thomas: They are referred through our office on a rotating 
fortunate tba t^ * * iave a girI tliat ever y° ne trusts, and we are 

thM^ursTs*^ (* n * erru P t * ng ) : Well, it is working all right. I know 

evP^voJ 0 H f MAS - : °! Course J th ® first . time we g et a real fat case, then 
Tint Tu i go i ng , to won der how it happened to get where it did. 

But they have to have confidence in me; and this I have built among 
the lawyers, and this is an important thing. among 

1 An ° t { ier . aspect I want to talk, to you about is this, 
insofar as this legal assistance, it is unfortunate, indeed, of course, 
that the unhappy aspects of it have been actually emphasized or 
have been unduly amplified. For example, they are begiSg to 
think in terms of saying the poor have been waiting for 20, 30 years 
to get somebody to handle their divorce cases and using legal assis- 
tance as a divorce mill and so on, like you have already explained. 
But what they fail to understand is that the very deep-seated 
domestic relations problems and problems with reference^ to as- 
sistance of different kinds, advice with reference to many problems 

lo ^ m . la *¥ e and to a lawyer, of course, who is trained, you 
know, to advise them on these things, it is really not too difficult. 

ihe other aspect is this, that there is a deep-seated mistrust 

that is, among the poor— a deep-seated lack of confidence towards 
lawyers. I know you understand this. 

Mr. Thomas: Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Laurel: That is the reason that through the years they have 
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been battered around so much. And when they don’t have any money, 
of course, they look up to a lawyer; and the lawyer doesn’t see 
any prospect for a fee, and says, “Well, there is nothing I can do 
for you.” I know that there is an old Spanish saying that says the 
worst thing that they can actually wish on their worst enemy, for 
example, is that they get involved among lawyers. These are the 
things, of course, that ^ve have to take care of and tear down. These 
are tilings that we have to work with. Who are we to say that this 
deep-seated mistrust of the lawyers is not well founded, at least up 
to this point. We have to start thinking in terms of regaining the 
faith and confidence of a profession that stands among the highest 
in lending service to a community and to the people. 

Mr. Thomas : I think you touched upon something, too, and that, 
is that as a lawyer you understand the broad concept of what a 
lawyer does, and this is what we are trying to do with our clients, 
to be a lawyer in the broadest sense. As you know, a lawyer with a 
private client will advise him in a lot of areas in his life and will 
even go to other agencies or go to court, if necessary, to change 
the laws for him. This is the type of aggressive representation that 
the poor need, and we are trying to give it to them. 

Mr. Laurel: I want to congratulate you; you are doing your 
share for uplifting our profession. 

Mr. Thomas : Thank you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford: Mr, Thomas, what you have said has been very in- 
formative, and I think the kind of work you are doing is very 
great and necessary. One of the questions that came to my mind is: 
What is the availability of lawyers to provide this kind of service 
in rural areas — who are willing to go out? 

Mr. Thomas: I think there are enough “do-good” lawyers that 
actually want to do some good for people, who want to have a good 
feeling about their professional life; I think there are enough of 
them. Through OEO they are recruiting more lawyers, and through 
OEO the big thing is that they have made money available. It is 
fine to be a ‘‘do-gooder,” but I have four children and one coming 
at home, and I have to do more than be a “do-gooder.” OEO is 
making money available, and they are also recruiting lawyers. There 
is a fellowship program through the University of Pennsylvania 
this fall where they are recruiting 150 lawyers to work on the 
problems of the poor. 

Mr. Ford: How many of these are going to rural areas? 

Mr. Thomas : That’s why I am here. As I say, I have been to two 
national conferences; and at those national conferences I have tried 
to find someone who is in a similar position as myself, and I have 
not found them. They have judiciary in Wisconsin, which is an 
experimental-type project. I nave a county. — Tuscarawas County. 
There are some other rurals, but most of them are on Indian reserva- 
tions or unique situations such as that. So as far as putting this 
money into the rural poor — When President Johnson emphasized 
that there shall be a lawyer in every slum area — of course, with 
limited funds there just wasn’t any left over for the rural areas. 
That is why I am here to say that the rural poor need it worse 
than they do in the big cities. Because they aren’t rioting and 
because they aren’t all in one big blob, the money isn’t there. 
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Mr. Ford: Do you think that the solution to the problem is simply 
to make funds available in the rural areas and that you would 
be able to get lawyers in ? 

Mr. Thomas: I am confident that the lawyers will be available, 
yes. 

Mr. Ford: Thank you. 

Mr. Gibson: Along this same line, I wonder whether the kind 
of confidence and the indications of the desire to do something on 
the part of the lawyers whom you referred to would also be the 
case in Mississippi and Alabama and those counties we have been 
hearing about this morning? I personally do not think so. 

Mr. Thomas: You mean among the lawyers there? 

Ml*. Gibson: That’s right, these bar associations. 

Mr. Thomas : That would be a real problem and, of course, not. 
only because of the local attitude, which I would have no way of 
knowing, but what perhaps would be the local attitude. I couldn't go 
in, for instance, to a community or into an area and be effective, 
because my effectiveness at home is because I know the various people 
in a county. The poor know that I have been there for 6 years and 
that I was their assistant prosecutor. They know these tilings, so 
there is an association with me. If I went into an area where the bar 
association was a little bit skeptical, they could give me fits. If a legal 
service tries to work where tlie bar association is against him, they 
can just give him fits. So this would be a real problem, and this is up 
to the bar associations to work out; and they have been. 1 would say 
that they are accepting it more and more as they realize it is not 
taking business away from them but it is, in fact, making their pro- 
fession not only more respectable — they are not only getting more 
respect for the bar, but it is also more economical, better economics 
for them. 

Mr. Gibson: When you make that kind of a statement, which is a 
very positive thing and one which we all want to encourage — if you 
see this from the perspective you have as being applicable to these 
areas of Mississippi and Alabama, and so forth, where racial hostility 
is so great and where the bar associations are part of the establish* 
ment, I think it is very important that we not blanket and hide that, 
set of conditions. 

Mr. Thomas: I think they will, if only for selfish motives. If for 
none other than selfish motives, to make more money, I think they 
will with the ABA sponsoring. When we were at the Washington 
conference Justice Brennan spoke to ns and he was very much in 
favor of this. With the power structure of the bar behind us, and if 
for no other reason than selfish economic motives, I think they will 
come behind us. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. You have 
brought us a positive approach to some of the problems which are of 
concern to the people about whom we are speaking. 

This afternoon I think you may be interested in witnesses to come, 
Mrs. Juanita Joyner of Memphis, Tenn. ; William II. McCandless, 
Federal cochairman of the Ozarlcs Regional Commission from Wasli- 
ington: Peter Stern, TVA director of regional studies from Knox- 
ville; Joseph Y. Tuma, executive director of the Upper Peninsula 
Committee for Area Progress, Escanaba, Mich.; Oliver Terriberry, 
executive director, Georgia Mountains Planning and Development 



Commission of Gainesville, Ga.; Robert Miles, Batesville, Miss., presi- 
dent of Panola Co-Op; "William "W. Campbell, chairman of tlie board, 
First National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark.; 
George McLean, Tupelo, Miss., Community Development Founda- 
tion; A. J. McKnight, Southern Consumers Cooperative, Lafayette, 
La.; Edvard Angus, assistant professor of political science at Mem- 
phis State University. , 

You will be glad to know there is a cafeteria on the seventh floor 
of this building, and also in the basement. 

We will stand adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 1 :30 p.m., of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I request the hearing come 
to order, please. , 

We had a very good and, I believe, profitable morning. We wish to 
express our appreciation to all those witnesses who came and who 
took part in the proceedings, and we will proceed now with our next 
witness. , 

It is our practice, as you know, to give the witness, say, approxi- 
mately 15 minutes or thereabouts, and there is time for questions, 
and we must adhere quite closely to our time schedule. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Juanita Joyner. 

Mrs. Joyner, if you wouldn’t mind coming, please, to sit up here. 
Mrs. Joyner is from Memphis, Tenn., and I think you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that she is one of the persons who read of the 
Commission in the newspaper and wrote to express the desire to come 
to talk with us. 

Now, Mrs. Joyner, all we are trying to do — we have been asked by 
President Johnson to try to get some good ideas about how to help 
people who are having difficulties, particularly difficulties that relate 
to the economic situation, relating to money, education of their chil- 
dren, housing, all of this kind of thing. So, Mrs. Joyner, we’d be glad 
to have you tell us first of all your name and where you live, how 
many children you have, and then anything more that you would like 
to. You have several children, don’t you? 

Mrs. Joyner: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: How many? 

Mrs. Joyner: Three. 

The Chairman : Where do you live in Memphis ? 

Mrs. Joyner: I live at 776 Apartment G in Memphis. 

The Chairman : About how far is that from where we are now ? 

Mrs. Joyner: Oh, 4 miles, maybe 5. I have lived there for the past 
3 years. . . 

The Chairman : Don’t be afraid of those things. They won t bite. 
Now just go ahead. 



STATEMENT OF JUANITA JOYNER 

Mrs. Joyner: I have lived there in the apartments for 3 years. I 
get aid for my children, which is $120 a month from ADC, which is 
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not nearly enough, but I mean that’s all I have. So I wanted to get a 
job. In order to get a job that pays enough money to take care of a 
family as large as mine, I enrolled in this educational school taking 
a course in upholstery. I went for 18 weeks. After we finished the 
course they gave us certificates, upholstery certificates. At first some 
of them were hired, and then later on the other part of us were hired. 
I worked for a particular firm in the city for about 2 y 2 weeks, and 
I was laid^ off tor lack of work. Then I didn’t have a job, and I 
wasn’t on ADC* and 1 wasn’t going to school. I didn’t have anything. 

About, oh, I guess about a couple of months later they accepted my 
application to put me back on ADC. About a month after that they 
did call me from this particular firm that I was working for, and 
they asked me did I want to come back to work. I mean, they couldn’t 
guarantee me anything but they would let me work as long as the 
work lasted, which would probably be maybe 2 or 3 weeks, and then 
I would be laid off again. 

In the meantime, if I worked, I would be off of welfare and I 
would have to go through the same thing again. I mean, I would be 
off of welfare and I would be out of a job. So then I had to choose 
between the job that I would have maybe for a while or staying on 
welfare. So I told them that I couldn’t take the job under those cir- 
cumstances because I had three children I had to take care of. I was 
their sole Support and I couldn’t take the job under those conditions. 
They told me they needed somebody right then, if I couldn’t take the 
10 b they would hire somebody else. I mean, you know, right then 
because they had to have somebody, so I guess they hired somebody. 

Since then I have gone from place to place looking for work and I 
haven’t been able to find anything. Although I probably could find 
some work, maybe working in private homes, but private homes just 
doesn t pay enough to take care of a family as big as mine. I am still 
lo 5>king for maybe a job in an upholstery shop or a factory where it 
will be enough to take care of a family as large as mine. That’s it. 

The Chairman: Did you take one training course? Was there 
another training course, or just the one? 

Mrs. Joyner: I just took the one, upholstering. And I do have a 
certificate for upholstery, but I just haven’t been able to find any- 
thing. I mean, I haven’t been able to find anything, period. They 
either tell me that they will let me fill out ail application, but they 
aren t hiring, period. So you know, I just have to wait. I’ve got appli- 
cations all over the city in practically every upholstery shop and 
factory, but they tell me that if they need me they’ll call me, and 
that’s that. 

A lot of places you don’t even get to the personnel office. They turn 
you around at the gate. Out to R.C., I have been trying to get on out 
there ever since I nave been there, and I haven’t been able to get to 
the personnel office. 

The Ch airma n : Are there some furniture factories in Memphis 
that normally hire persons for this work ? 

Mrs. Joyner: There are lots of furniture factories here, also lots 
ox upholstery shops here which 1 would just love to work at, but they 
just don’t give me a chance to. 

The Chairman : How old is your youngest child ? 

Mrs. Joyner: Six. 

The Chairman : So that child is in school ? 

Mrs. Joyner : Yes, sir, he is in school all day now. 
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The Chairman : And the older children are going to school regu- 



s. Joyner: Yes, sir. My son is 13 and I have a daughter 12, and 
they are in school. What I need now is a job, period. Because with 
them being in school I am home all day and I Know that if I got a 
job it would pay much more than $120 a month and would help me 
out, you know, much more than sitting at home waiting on an ADC 
check once a month. I mean, I could take care of my family much 
better if I had a job, and I wouldn’t be having to accept this $120 
from welfare. 

The Chairman : May I ask you how much schooling you yourself 
have? 

Mrs. Joyner : I just finished the seventh grade. 

The Chairman : Mr. F ord, please. 

Mr. Ford : Has this been a fairly general condition for people who 
have gone through this same training program that you have in 
upholstery, or are most of them able to get work ? 

Mrs. Joyner: The girls I went to school with, most of them are 



ipholstery. Some of them are work- 
ing in clothing stores, you know, Dut most of them— I haven’t been 
keeping in contact with them because we graduated in July — but the 
last I have heard of some of them, they were working. 

Mr. Ford: Do you know if these factories are taking on people? 
What I am trying to find out is whether you just happen to be one 
peculiar case or whether this is generally the situation, tnat those who 
take the training are unable to get work. 

Mrs. Joyner: I don’t know, but I know that I haven’t been able 
to get work. I don’t know whether they have been successful in get- 
ting a job and keeping it because I have been wrapped up in my 
problems until I really haven’t paid any attention. 

Mr. Ford : Has the State employment service made any effort to 
get work for you or have you- 

Mrs. Joyner (interrupting) : I usually contact them from time to 
time. There is a lady I contact, Mrs. Bryant, I think. Anyway, we 
are supposed to check with her from time to time, those of us who 
graduated from this school, and each time I check with her she says 
that she doesn’t have anything. That’s all I can do, other than go to 
each upholstery shop or factory and apply for a job, and I have done 
that. They say, “If we need you, we’ll call you.” And they never do. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gay: Mrs. Joyner, until just recently I owned a home here in 
Tennessee, in Nashville. Mrs. Gay and I had occasion to have to get 
some upholstering done, a sofa and two chairs. .We waited approxi- 
mately 90 days to get this done, and the reason was they said they 
just couldn’t get around to us, they didn’t have enough — they were 
snowed under. They didn’t have enough labor. They couldn’t get 
help. I wonder, Mrs. Joyner, if you know the real reason perhaps 
that we couldn t get that upholstery work done or you can’t get a 
job, one or the other? Is there something that you haven’t told us? 
Are they holding back? Do they not consider you properly trained, 
or is it because you are a Negro, or just what do you think is happen- 
ing? Your testimony and my experience just clash head on. It took 
us 90 days to get the work done. 
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Mrs. Joyner: I wish I knew why, but I don’t. I have tried. I have 
gone as far as running an ad in the paper. A couple of men called me 
from upholstery shops. Mr. Bailey, I ivorked for him 2 days. Then he 
said that he just couldn’t keep that many people, that he didn’t really 
need but three, and when I got there I was the fourth one, and he 
said he didn’t need but three. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen: How long were you off after you had gone to work 
and then gone off ADC and then lost your employment? How long 
were you — was it before you were back on ADC? 

Mrs. Joyner: About 2 months. 

Mr. Bonnen : Why does it take that long? 

Mrs. Joyner: I would imagine they have some legal work to do. 
I really don’t know, because, I mean, I couldn’t go and ask them why, 
you know. I am just waiting. 

Mr. Bonnen : What did you have to do to get back on the ADC 
rolls ? 

Mrs. Joyner: What I did was contact my caseworker that I had 
before, because she works in the neighborhood and I see her from 
time to time. So I told her that I was out of work and so she told me 
to come to the office on Monday. It hadn’t been, I think she said, too 
long that they would have transferred my case from her back to the 
old file, so she still had my file with her, and to come down there and 
talk with her, which I did. Anyway, she said that they had to go 
to Nashville, and whatever it had to do it took that long; it takes 
some time. It really takes time to get back on once you are off. Now, 
they can just call up there and give the word that you are working, 
and you are off for maybe a week before your check is due. You 
, they can cancel it, but it takes longer than that to get back on. 
'• Bonnen : Have you always worked with the same caseworker, 
;ing to the same caseworker? 

Mrs. Joyner: She has workeu, with me since I moved into these 
apartments, and that has been about 3 years. 

Mr. Bonnen : How would you describe your relationship with the 
caseworker? How often do you see her? I take it, it is a woman. 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, to see her, you know, to jpaaybe cpme to my 
house, about once very 3 months or so. But I see her in the neighbor- 
hood quite often. 

Mr. Bonnen : But she is easily accessible if you want to get to her? 

Mrs. Joyner: Yes, sir, she has a lot of folks around there in my 
neighborhood that she works with. I see her maybe once or twice a 
week, you know, around there. 

Mr. Bonnen: Other than the slowness with which this system 
seems to work, what problems do you personally feel exist here ? 

Mrs. Joyner: What do .you mean ? 

Mr. Bonnen : In our ADC program, you have described that it 
took quite a while to get back on the rolls after you were off. Are 
there any other problems that you have encountered in being on ADC 
as a recipient? Are there other problems? 

Mrs. Joyner: Oh, no. I mean, I don’t have anything against ADC. 
My no , w * s tr y in £ *° S et a j°k, because I really want to be 

on ADO. I don t even want it. I mean, I would rather have a job any 
day where I could go to work and draw a salary rather than have to 
sit and accept ADC once a month. I could live a little bit more com- 
fortably if I had a job. Now, ADC is fine when you can’t do any 
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better, but I want to do better. I think I need to because I have three 
children going to school, and I need something that’s coming m 
maybe at least once a week where I would be able to make ends meet 
a little better. 

Mrs. Jackson: How long have you depended on ADC? 

Mrs. Joyner: I have been on ADC for quite some time, too long 
to remember, about 10 years off and on. 

Mrs. Jackson: And you have always lived in Memphis? 

Mrs. Joyner : No. I moved up here from Mississippi. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Neil Davis: 1 wanted to ask you if you were born in Mem- 
phis. Were you born on a farm or in a small town? _ 

Mrs. Joyner : Yes, sir. I was born out from Mississippi. 

Mr. Neil Davis: And you came to Memphis for what reason? 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, I was young and I just thought that Memphis 
was something different. As a matter of fact, my father died when I 
was rather young and my mother had a bunch of children. I was the 
one with the big man, and I just left home. Finally I found a job and 
I went to work, I mean doing private home work. 

Mr. Neil Davis: How old were you when you married, if you 
don’t mind me asking? 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, I have never been married. That is one of the 
reasons why I think a job is important. I don’t want my children to 
have to do a lot of things that I have done and that I’m not very 
proud of, you know. 

Mr. Neil Davis: When you came to Memphis, did you get employ- 
ment? Have you had jobs over the years? 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, I have had jobs working in private homes, 
which I wasn’t very happy with. I mean, I, did it, you know, because 
I knew that I had to do something, and that’s why I did it. But as 
of now, my children are getting larger, they are wanting more, and 
they expect me to give them more, which I can understand, and I 
want to give them more; but I know I won’t be able to do it with 
just getting ADC. I won’t be able to do it. And it is going to create 
more problems, because children, in this day and life, expect more out 
of life, maybe, than they did when I was that age; and if we don’t 
give it to them, they are going to try to get it elsewhere. 

I feel that I need to do much more for them than my mother was 
able to do for me, and I figure if I had a chance I would be able to 
do it. 

My son right now, he is going to school and he can get free lunches. 
But he doivt want them because he feels that his playmates are 
going to say that he has to accept free lunches, and I can understand 
it, but I can’t make him, you know. I tell him, “You get free lunches. 
Eat them, or don’t eat all day.” He won’t go in there and get a free 
lunch because he is thinking about what his little buddies may say. 
Children are like that. And I am going to have to make an extra 
effort, like getting a job and going to work and getting a lot of the 
things that maybe I didn’t have when I was that age. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Thank you. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson : Mrs. Joyner, how did you get into the training pro- 
gram? Who sponsored it? 

Mrs. Joyner: Who sponsored it? 

Mr. Gibson : How did you go about it and so forth ? 





Mrs. Joyner: I read about it in the paper. 

Mr. Gibson: Who did sponsor it? Who ran the program? 

Mrs. Joyner: MDTA program. 

Mr. Gibson : When you decided to go into the program, did you 
talk it over with your caseworker? Just sort of give us an idea how 
you got into it. 

Mrs. Joyner: I am trying to think back. At first she came to me 
and was telling me about it, that it was an upholstery school some- 
where in the city and she thought I should go. So after me trying to 
find out where it was, because she didn’t know too much about it and 
I hadn’t heard anything about it, so later on I read about it in the 
paper. Well, then I went down to the employment office and talked 
with a Mr. Chester, who was very nice, ana he told me that I had to, 
you know, be put on a list and wait until it came my turn to be 

? laced. In the meantime, this welfare, they had a school set up which 
think was a home nursing attendant school that they had. So they 
told me that I should enroll to go to that particular school, so I did. 
I went to school there for 4% months, but when I finished it, it 
didn’t qualify me for anything more than what I was already doing, 
to be a housemaid or maybe a cook. That’s something I don’t like 
and I know I wouldn’t enjoy it too much, so I still wanted to — I was 
trying to get into upholstery school because that’s what I really 
thought that I was doing in the beginning. 

Finally I went back out there and talked with him and he said he 
couldn’t put me in upholstery school because I had gone to school 
within that year, and the schools were financed with Government 
funds, so I coulctn’t go. But after I talked so much, I guess he got 
tired of me talking so he placed me. So finally he called me and told 
me to report down to the upholstery school and I did, and I had to 
go about a month before they started giving me a check for going. 
They started paying me for going, which was in March and I gradu- 
ated in July. That’s when I received my certificate. 

Mr. Gibson: How many people went through H course with 
you? 

Mrs. J oyner : About 18 of us actually t jatea. > v jien we started 

it was about 20. 1 think two dropped out. 

Mr. Gibson: How was that composition with regard to white and 
Negroes? Was it mixed white and Negro? 

Mrs. Joyner: We bad two white guys that was very nice, and 
they went for a while. But they were men, and I think that one thing 
you’ve got to be is fast with your fingers. They just sort of got sick, 
you know, and they just dropped out on their own. But I think if 
anybody wanted to go they can go if they want to. 

Mr. Gibson : But the 18 who graduated, were they Negro women ? 
Mrs. Joyner : They were all Negro women. 

Mr. Gibson : Have you encountered anything that you would con- 
sider racial discrimination which has affected your ability to get a 
job? 

Mrs. Joyner : In the schools or where ? 

Mr. Gibson : In the places where you applied to work and in the 
places where upholstering is done. 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, I liaven’t experienced that as far as discrimi- 
nation is concerned, so therefore I couldn’t tell you. 

. Mr. Gibson: What I am concerned about, whether if in your expe- 
rience— I’m interested in knowing and I think the Commission is 
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interested in knowing; whether the cause of the kind of problem 
which you have and which you have brought to us is in the planning, 
if those people instituted the course and trained a number of persons 
for jobs that were not available, or whether the jobs are available to 
some but not to others and possibly one of the reasons for this being 
discrimination in this particular profession. 

Mrs. J oyner : It could be maybe that it is. It could be maybe that 
it is not. I do know that I have called several folks on the phone. 
I have seen advertisements iin the paper and I have called several 
folks on the phone, and they get me to come out and talk with them. 
When I go out there to talk with them they’ll say, “Well, you fill out 
an application. We’ll call you if we need you.” I don’t know what 
they were thinking over the telephone, but I can say that when I got 
there 

Mr. Gibson (interrupting) : On the phone they needed uphol- 
sterers, but when you got there they needed applicants only? 

Mrs. Joyner: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gibson : With regard to the business of temporary work, you 
indicated that you could have gotten temporary work in at least the 
one instance that you toM us about, but it would have meant going 
off of welfare, then goin'jg 'through a very long process of getting 
back on. What would be your recommendation with regard to the 
ADC program that would make it more helpful to people like your- 
self who are trying to phase into full employment which will get you 
off of the welfare rolls? 

Mrs. Joyner: Maybe you as a representative, or maybe not you, 
but one of you representatives, you Know, you put maybe this par- 
ticular person to work. I probably would be hired maybe on the spot. 
I mean, I could talk until jf got blue in the face and they’d probably 
say no, you know. Now, we need somebody to talk for us. We have 
something, you know, maybe to offer, but we don’t get a chance. What 
we need is somebody maybe to help us, you know. 

Mr. Gibson: You mean with regard to convincing the employers 
that you should be hired ? 

Mrs. Joyner : Because a lot of tin™ they hire you, and they don’t 
even give you a chance. Just for instance, just say I worked just 2% 
weeks. Now I loved this job, you know, ana I enjoyed working there. 
Now, he said that it was lack of work, that the work, you know, 
slowed up. Now, he could have been telling the truth. There is noth- 
ing I can do about it, but in the meantime I was laid off and my 
family suffered because I was laid off. 

Mr. Gibson: I understand. I am just trying to get at causative 
things. And another thing — do you feel that it would be of any 
assistance to you in maybe getting located if it were possible that the 
welfare program could permit you the temporary work that is avail- 
able, and where you are laid off through no fault of your own, at any 
rate, the program could be structured so that it could be flexible 
enough to permit you to take the work that was available and still at 
least maintain the minimum kind of level which ADC seeks to 
maintain? 

Mrs. Joyner: Well, ADC doesn’t work like that. 

Mr. Gibson : We are well aware. 

The Chairman : Let’s have one more question. 

Mr. Gay, please. 

Mr. Gay: Mrs. Joyner, lilr n you, I am a product of the Bible belt, 
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and very frankly, do you see anything to the fact that you have 
three children and have never been married and the rejection of your 
application in an area where they obviously need help? Is there any- 
thing that they see when they see your application, either Miss 
Joyner with three children or Mrs. Joyner who liasn t got _a husband 
or hadn’t had one? Do you see any area of connection or discrimina- 
tion in the Bible belt here, that we both came from, between those 
two factors? 

Joyner : Well 

Mr. Gay (interrupting) : I’d like your personal feeling on that. 

Mrs. Joyner: I just believe that that is a lot of it. I mean, you 
know, like Miss Joyner with three children and has never been 
married, you know, that makes all the difference, whereas if I hud 
someone to maybe speak for me it would help. 

Mr. Gay : Thank you. . 

The Chairman: Mrs. Joyner, we thank you very much. It is very 
good of you to come, and we appreciate your words here because they 
will have a bearing on what we recommend. __ „ , 

Our next witness speaks to us on the topic, Rural Industries and 
Regional Development. Mr. William McCandless, Federal cochair* 
man, Ozarks Regional Commission, 'Washington, D.C. 

Do you have a document you wish to give to our secretary? 

Mr. McCandless: I have done so already, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman : You may proceed, then. 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. MC LANDLESS 

Mr. McCandless: I deeply appreciate the invitation extended by 
Governor Breathitt and the other members of the National Advisory 
Commission on Rural Poverty to appear today at this public hearing. 
As Federal cochairman of the Ozarks Regional Commission, I can 
assure you that our regional commission will be keenly interested in 
the analyses, conclusions, and recommendations which your Commis- 
sion will transmit to the President’s Committee on Rural Poverty. 

Under the Executive order creating your Commission, you have 
been charged with a task which vitally affects a substantial number 
of the people in the Ozarks region. Your goals and ours are the same 
insofar as we both are interested in improving the quality of life for 
! those persons living in rural America. 

I should first like to outline for you briefly the structure and con- 
cept of the regional commission so that you will better understand 
our role and our interest in your work. Since the Ozarks commission 
is only at the beginning of its studies and plans, I can discuss only a 
few things regarding your primary objectives and I shall touch on 
these a short time later. By explaining the organization and function 
of our regional commission, I think I can best bring to your attention 
one of the methods whereby your recommendations for the coordina- 
tion and direction of programs, policies, and activities relating to the 
economic status and community welfare of rural people can be 
implemented. 

The Public Works and Economic Development Act of 1965 author- 
ized the Secretary of Commerce to designate appropriate economic 
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development regions within the United States, with the concurrence 
of the States in which such regions are located, if he found that there 
was a relationship between the areas within such regions geograph- 
ically, culturally, h orically, and economically, and if he further 

found upon conside ion of certain matters that the region lagged 

behind the nation as a. whole in economic development. 

These considerations include many of the factors which this Com- 
mission is making the subject of its study: the rate of unemploy- 
ment where it is substantially above the national rate: the rate of 
outmigration of labor, if it is substantial; and the level <nf housing, 
health, and educational facilities, if substantially below the national 
level. I am sure that you are finding that rural America lags behind 
the rest of the nation in many of these critical indices. 

When such a development region has been designated by the Secre- 
tary, he is directed to invite and encourage the States in such region 
to establish a regional commission. The regional commissions, I 
firmly believe, are one of the truly new innovations in the relations 
between the States and the Federal Government. 

It is ii philosophy that makes the States coequal partners with the 
Federal Government. This partnership extends not only to the con- 
duct and administration of the programs which are included in the 
commission but gives the States, working in almost every case 
through its Governor, a very meaningful and real role in decision 
making and the development of policy. It is based on the philosophy 
of helping people help themselves and moving the determination of 
their own destiny back towards the people themselves. It recognizes 
the basic fact that those closest to the problems are the most knowl- 
edgeable about the conditions and have the capacity, working with 
other levels of Government, to contribute to the solutions or these 
problems. 

The regional commission is composed of a Federal cochairman ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The other members of the commission are the Governors o' r each 
State or such person as State law may designate. 

The Ozarks Economic Developing!!? ?( 6 '' i>n a Mu of five which 
have been designated by the Secretary of Commerce. Our region is 
the first to have been organized, with a meeting on September 7, 196G, 
of the representatives of the three States. Two otlfier regional com- 
missions have had a Federal cochairman appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

The interests of the States with common problems, culture, and 
geography are represented by the State members, while the national 
interest m developing the economy is represented through the 
presence of the Federal cochairman. Neither side can dominate the 
other. The Federal cochairman cannot dictate policy or program even 
if be should be so inclined. Neither can the States employ their power 
to force an issue which might not give consideration to the larger 
national picture or be contrary to national policy. The State members 
of the commission elect one of their members to be State cochairnian, 
and the commission itself has a small staff to carry out its tasks. 

For the first 2 full fiscal years following its organization,, the 
Federal Government is paying the administrative expenses of ffhese 
commissions. Thereafter, not more than 50 percent of these expenses 
may be paid by the Federal Government, with the rest of the cost 
being borne by the States. The experience to date in the Appalachian 
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Regional Commission testifies to the wholehearted support by the 
States of this concept and its operation. 

Among our functions, perhaps the most important is to initiate 
and coordinate the preparation of long-range, overall economic de- 
velopment programs for the region based on State investment plans 
prepared by the States. In addition, and of no less importance, the 
commission is charged with advising and assisting the Secretary of 
Commerce and the States in the initiation and coordination of eco- 
nomic development districts in order to upgrade their planning effort 
through reflection of the needs of people in the districts and to secure 
the maximum benefits from the expenditures of Federal, State, and 
local funds. 

We are also charged with promoting increased private investment 
in the region and developing comprehensive and coordinated plans 
and programs and establishing priorities while giving due considera- 
tion to other State, Federal, and local planning in the region. In 
carrying out these functions, we are charged witn fostering surveys 
and studies to provide the data which are required for the prepara- 
tion of specific plans and programs. We must also review and study 
Federal, State, and local public and private programs and, if appro- 
priate, recommend modification or additions which will increase their 
effectiveness in the region. 

Thus, the regional commission becomes an effective tool for the 
coordination or Federal programs and the instrument whereby the 
maximum benefit can be obtained from all governmental efforts to 
improve the Bot of their people. 

On January 20, 1967, President Johnson in a letter to the President 
of the Senate ana the Speaker of the House recommended the exten- 
sion of the Appalachian Regional Development program and stated : 

The Act was conceived 111 u trCt .spirit of g®r p. That ; ; ffirtn y rship has 

flour* l .yfl m.ir Appalachia Jiartnersihip iiag proved the wisdom of cooperative 
\ uaerai-§ta,u relationship. I hope, that the Comm Iris ion’s succiess In the past 
will insure its continuance in the future. 

Appalachia has had the benefit of 4 years of plannh^g ai»d 2 years 
of actual operation. The new regional commissions an® just getting 
underway, and there is every reason to believe that the: spirit of 

cooperation exhibited by the 12 States in Appalachia wi? ! , be dupli- 
cated by all of the States in the newly formed regions. Tyuly, there 
is great hope that this new, innovative relationship wiill prove to be 
one of the important contributions to our ever-evolvingrgC'-ernmental 
relations. 

The performance of Appalachia and the promise of the other 
regional commissions prompts me to urge strongly upc® you the con- 
sideration of the role of these commissions in attaclringrtiW multitude 
of problems which face rural America. 



In the Ozarks region, which is composed of 44 connsies in Mis- 
semri, 44 counties in Arkansas, and 37 counties in Okhnhoflna, we find 
tluat in 1960 the rural population was rnbout 75 perceiut of our total 
regional population. This fact alone makes us keealiy aware of 

S ur efforts and interested in your findings and recaamaiendations. 

le staff of the commission, together with the planning staffs of 
the States, is presently engaged in the research and .studies neces- 







inent program, each of the States is outlining an investment plan. 
Our commission has selected a tentative list of 10 categories which 
will receive primary emphasis: Agriculture, public health, educa- 
tion, water and natural resources, transportation, industrial develop- 
ment, capital improvements, recreation and tourism, public safety, 
and social services. 

An initial study, which was conducted quickly to give us a socio- 
economic comparison of the region and the nation, brought to light 
some facts which bear directly on some of the areas you are studying 
and evaluating. I would point out the following: 

In 1960, the average age of farm operators in the Ozarks region 
was around 50 years of age. The present age of the rural area 
population is an unknown factor. It could be substantially above 
that of 1960. If rural farm people are in this age bracket, programs 
designed for retraining and creating skills needed by modern 
technology may be quite limited and new programs will require 
considerable imagination in being devised. 

Between 1950 and 1960, every county in the Ozarks region lost 
in the field of agricultural employment, and the outmigration of 
people from the region was quite marked — almost half a million 
people. 

The farm operator level-of-living index in 1959 for the Ozarks 
region was 71 percent of the United States average. In other words 
it was almost 30 percent below the U.S. level. 

The average value of land and buildings per farm in 1959 in our 
region was $13,000, compared to $35,000 in the United States as a 
whole. 

The size of farms in the Ozarks region, is roughly two-thirds 
that of the national average, but the difference with respect to the 
value of the sales of commercial farms is even more striking. Over 
25 percent of these farms had sales of less than $2,500 in 1959, as 
compared to one-seventh of all U.S- farms. Since this figure is the 
gross income from their operations without allowance for the cost 
of production, it is easy to see that the level of net income was 
astonishingly low. 

There has been a pattern of movement from the farms to rural 
nonfarm living in the Ozarks area rather than to the urban areas 
in the Ozarks. Where 50 percent of the people were on farms in 
1950, by 1960, 50 percent of the people in the Ozarks region were 
in the category of rural nonfarm. 

These are merely a few of the older statistics which point up the 
conditions existing in our region. In addition, it has been reported 
that over 50 percent of Americans' today would prefer to live on 
a farm or in a genuine small town. But the fact is that TO percent 
actually live in cities or suburbs, with more streaming in all the 
time. Our challenge is the same as your challenge. We must devise 
new and better solutions to the problems of rural America, whicli 
in turn will directly affect those problems faced by our massive 
urban complexes. 

We need, it seems to me, to stop occasionally and recapture the 
perspective of the underlying causes of the present condition of 
rural America. 

There was the agricultural revolution, bringing with it a drastic 
reduction in the need for agricultural farm labor; the improvement 
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of highways and methods of transportation, making it easy for the 
farm population to move into urban areas, or at least to reshape 
its major shopping habits; the tremendous growth of our industrial 
and technological capacity in the urban areas, which acted as a 
magnet because of the new job opportunities that were available. 
All contributed to bringing about the present condition of rural 
America, which finds itself in many areas to be the depressed and 
underdeveloped regions of our country. 

You will recall the days not too far distant when industry, 
desperate for the manpower needs of our burgeoning economy, sent 
recruiting teams info the rural areas and funneled this work force 
into the urban ami. Just as we have had, in some places, a depletion 
of our natural resources, during this time we also experienced the 
erosion of our manpower fi'om the rural areas. 

Now, it seems as if some metropolitan areas have reached a size 
which compounds complexities of living beyond the capability of 
economic or social management. We expect there will continue to 
be an enormous explosion of our population in the years ahead. It 
seems to me that the time has perhaps come to channel this growth 
away from the urban areas and back to the rural nonfarm and rural 
areas of the country, where it can lie accommodated. Creating em- 
ployment opportunities for all age groups in rural regions would 
tend also to restore the normal community structure and increase 
the returns expected to result from building the public facilities 
now lacking there. If this can be done, it will make a major con- 
tribution towards solving both the problem of the economic lag of 
the rural areas and stabilizing the problems of the metropolitan 
areas. 

It may be that the time has come for considei-ation to be given 
to a stated national policy which recognizes that there are optimum 
population sizes or densities for healthy and vigorous areas. It 
may be that we must devise methods which will effect a decentraliza- 
tion of our population away from the highly urbanized areas. Even 
without further migration to the metropolitan areas, in 10 years 
their normal growth rate will bring problems the dimensions of 
which we have just begun to comprehend. 

IVe know we are going to have growth. Let us see if we can direct 
this new growth towards rural America for the benefit of the entire 
country. The. increase in the number of new towns, and the enlarge- 
ment of existing rural and nonfarm areas by the creation of in- 
dustry, better jobs, healthful surroundings, community facilities, 
and quality education may perhaps result in a solution to both the 
problems of rural poverty and a lessening of the problems of our 
urban cities. 

A long-range economic development plan which seeks to build up 
the potential of jobs away from the massive congested areas of our 
country would certainly assist in helping the latter with then- 
problems and at the same time build an economic base for the 
depressed areas to a point where they would again contribute greatly 
to our national welfare. 

The formulation of the solutions to the conglomerate of the many 
pressing problems which we face today will not, be accomplished 
solely at the Federal level. Neither, we know, will it be solved only 
at the State and local level. 
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ment planning, in the industrial development which would have to 
take help to decentralize, maybe, some areas so as to help build 
some others, build up positive relationships. Thus far we don’t 
have — our legislation doesn't do that; and various bills, various 
acts don't necessarily cause this to happen, and this is why the 
regional commissions could be useful. Is there any implementation 
potential in the commission, or is it just a planning? 

Mr. McCandless : No, it is more than planning. Actually, these 
commissions are action oriented, as they probably should be. They 
take into consideration, starting at the districts, the thinking of the 
people in the districts to devise plans and to offer suggestions as to 
solutions to the problem. They come into the State for review and 
refinement., with the establishment of criteria, and then into the 
commission itself where you go through the same process again. 
There is only so much Government money. It will be limited in these 
commissions. It is at least a catalyst to what must be done by the 
private sector of our economy. That’s where the job will be created. 

The States have to make some hard decisions. We talk about the 
concentration of our effort and expenditure of funds in those places 
that have potential for growth as contrasted with the need criteria. 
They must have potential for growth and become a hub, you might 
say, for, say, four or five counties, where there would be job crea- 
tion and possiblity for job creation. Our process is going forward 
now in Appalachia, with the identification of towns; and then they 
work towards building the structures for the creation of jobs. 

Mr. Gibson: I have the impression, very informal, because I have 
not had a chance to study this thing, that the growth center con- 
cept may suffer some breakdown in Appalachia because of the 
attitudes of the people in Appalachia themselves. Apparently they 
have not caught up with the planners with regard to this, and 
that’s why I am interested in whether or not the participation of 
those persons being planned for is a possibility within this. sort of 
structure you are telling us about. 

Mr. McCaxijlkss: Through the districts, very definitely. Every- 
body in the districts. Now, that’s under the direction of the States. 

Mr. Gibson: Which district programs are these? Would these 
correspond to the overall economic development committees? 

Mr. McCandless: Right. Well, I can't talk for Appalachia, but 
I can for the Oznrks. The Stale of Oklahoma has divided the state 
into economic planning districts. These districts are staffed, and 
they prepare a plan for economic development of that district. It 
may be six, seven, eight counties. And then that is recommended 
to the State planning office, and it should result in an overall State 
investment plan. 

The State of Arkansas has divided its State now into districts, 
and so has Missouri. 

Mr. Gibson : Along this same line — I am just trying to zero in 
on something. I have looked at the overall economic development 
committee kind of structure, and it certainly is very characteristic 
of these planning mechanisms that are contrary to the guidelines 
that one might read about. They have not traditionally been com- 
posed, to any significant degree, of those persons whose existence 
m that area caused the designation in the first place — in other words, 
the poor, the underclothed, and unemployed — and in effect have 
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represented banking communities very heavily. I am wondering 
whether the region, because es of this situation in Appalachia 



where you 'have an indepen inch of Americans over there 

who just aren’t going to be planned for, they may be planned with, 
and I think this is a pattern throughout. This thing may be related 
to some of the setbacks w T e have had in our economic development 
program, our area redevelopment programs, and so forth — the lack 
of this kind of participation, the lack of the human resources 
development programs and these things — and I am wondering 
whether the region has yet gotten in too tangibly in this area. 

Mr. McCandless: Well, I would think this. I’m sure there are 
no two districts who plan alike. I am sure that some will reflect 
the people who cause the problem in the first place more than 
others, but the whole emphasis is on upgrading the planning effort, 
as I understand it in Appalachia. We are saying to our States, and 
remember, we aren’t dictating to the States, “This is helping the 
people help themselves; by all means involve everyone.” We can’t 

f uarantee that they will, and I am sure some districts will do a 
etter job of that than others. But as I have said, this is not to 
evolve a static plan — publish it and forget it. If this is to be any 
good, it must be constantly reviewed and upgraded. Hopefully it 
will be done. 

Mr. Gibson : One last question, Mr. Chairman. 

The grant-in-aid kind of possibilities, the assistance with regard 

to grants and programs, the 

Mr. McCaxdless (interrupting) : Supplemental grants? 

Mr. Gibson: No. I led off wrong on that. 

„ I am concerned about the kinds of gaps, or in some instances, 
duplications and overlapping between Government services; ana 
simultaneously those gaps between the planning of Government 
services where people drop through. We can see, for instance, a 
very large and active — apparently it is active in something — De- 
partment of Agriculture. Many areas have very high densities of 
seasonal poor workers who get no resource"' whatsoever from any 
agriculture programs below what FHA has traditionally been able 
to do with regard to loans; they don’t get caught in the diversion 
payment plans, you know, they are just not fitting any of the par- 
ticular things, services of the Department of Agriculture. We have 
heard testimony, especially in — I don’t know to what extent this is 
true in your Ozarks region; it may be true in certain parts of it. 
Food stamps don’t quite work out because it takes capital, which 
they don’t have; food distribution may break down because of some 
local political controversy; and so forth. 

The regional commissions — is there any likelihood that they are 
going to he able to zero in on exactly those points in the Federal 
programs which could be coordinated better, begin looking at it 
from a large overview and helping to influence as a block of States 
the change in legislation as opposed to what we see here, the in- 
dividual complaints which suffer these things but don’t see it from 
the overall point of view? Is this a category of thinking? 

Mr. McCandless : Well, our emphasis must be, by law, on long- 
range economic development. In other words, I put it this way : We 
are trying to zero in on the disease itself. We are not primarily 
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focusing on the symptoms of that disease. You know, there are a 
lot of different programs around. Our responsibility is in that area. 

Mr. Gibson : By that metaphor, if we can have an FHA program 
which will provide housing in the rural areas, but not the hundreds 
of thousands of units for that very low income group in the rural 
areas, then that seems to me a very causative — it is symptomatic of 
a defect in that legislation. But before we can get to providing 
that housing we’ve got to go to work on expanding or altering or 
doctoring those particular mechanisms which are now existing, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. McCandless: No question about it. 

The Chairman: Mr. Davis, please. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Mr. McCandless, we all for many years have 
deplored the passing of the traditional family-size farm for very 
good reasons. What does your regional planning group propose, or 
what do you think it might propose, as a means of livelihood for 
people ivlio want to stay on small acreages of land, who don’t want 
to move to town? 

Mr. McCandless : Well, of course, what we hope to do is job 
opportunities in the region. I have already indicated to you that 



I’d like to see those distributed more evenly so that people woul dn ’t 




my. 1 think they 

to stay on farms if they are within, say, 50 miles. 

Mr. Neil Davis : What are the techniques that are being employed 
to make it possible? 

Mr. McCandless: I am talking about jobs. 

Mr. Neil Davis: I realize that. 

Mr. McCandless : We are talking about the entrance structure 
to assist the communities where they will have to do the attraction 
and the development of industries. 

The Chairman : I think we might have one more question. 

Mr. Ford. H 

Mr. Ford: I am somewhat familiar with the Appalachian situa- 
tion, and I also understand the growth center concept, What con- 
cerns a lot of people in Appalachia, and I suppose it will concern 
a lot of people in the Ozarks as well— -what kinds of plans do you 
have for those areas that are identified as not heavy economic 
growth potential and yet still have substantial numbers of people 
m them? 



Mr. McCandless: I would think this. You know the growth 
center concept is an inexact one to begin with, because what is 
going to make a town grow may be as simple as one man with an 
idea who starts a business there and gets it going, and that town 
catches fire. So you are going to be changing, but the States them- 
selves will make that decision. 

Mr. Ford: Are you saying, then, that you are going to leave this 
to them to work out? 

Mr. _ McCandless : The States must identify those areas with 
potential for growth, and I’m sure they’ll be changing their mind 
from time to time. You know, this is not something we do a$of 
today and then walk away from it. This should go on constantly 
in the State planning effort. If, for example, there are good job 
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opportunities where people, say, for 35 to 45, 50 miles around can 
come there, that’s the growth center concept, as you well know. 
There might be a little town off here only* 25 miles away that 
suddenly may come alive. 

Mr. Ford: Yes, but I am not concerned with those that have the 
potential. I am concerned with those that economists have already 
clearly identified as having the need and that we can recognize 
realistically they are not going to attract . industry, they are not 
going to develop tourism, they don’t have a good agriculture 
potential. And there are such areas as this. 

Mr. McCandi.ess: No question about it. 

Mr. Ford: And the existence of a man with a bright idea doesn’t 
automatically pull them out. Now, what thought have you given 
to these groups? 

Mr. McCandlkss: Well, here again the commission’s concept in 
our area of responsibility is on tne long-range economic develop- 
ment. There are other programs *of Government whose principal 
responsibility is regarding these people with areas of need. 

Now, what we might develop along these lines I can’t say. We 
are only just starting. 

Mr. Ford: All right. Thank you. 

The Chairman* : Thank you very much, Mr. McCandless. It was 
good to have you open up this whole subject of regional planning 
to us. 

Our next person is Mr. Peter Stern, TVA director of regional 
studies in Knoxville. 

Mr. Stern, we welcome you. 1 am not too well informed on this 
subject, but I have the feeling that TVA is one of the first regional 
enterprises in the country, isn’t it? 

Mr. Stern : I think one of the more modern ones anyway. May I 
proceed? 

The Chairman : Yes, sir. 



STATEMENT OF PETER STERN 

Mr. Stern : Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have assumed that this Commission is all too 
familiar with the causes and the statistics of rural poverty in 
the Southeast to expect TVA to submit a diagram. We have sought, 
therefore, to distill and present ideas for a positive program to 
reduce rural poverty, wherever possible. Several of these call for 
policy determination and action on a countrywide scale. Others 
have emerged from TVA’s 34 years of involvement in efforts to 
narrow the gap between regional and national economic opportunity. 

It is almost self-evident at this point that public action to fight 
poverty must focus on the most neglected of the region’s resources, 
namely, the education and the productive capacity of its people. 
Only thus can the syndrome of poverty and ignorance be broken 
in our time. Before listing our suggestions, I should like to pin- 
point the object of our attention. 

First, the rural population in the Tennessee Valley is no longer 
predominantly a farm population. In 1964, about y 2 million persons 
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lived on farms, while 1^ million persons were classified as rural 
nonfarm in the 15 counties that comprise the Tennessee Valley. 
This means, of course, that there are many people who the census 
by its arbitrary designation classifies as rural out who have oriented 
tlieir lives to nonfarm occupations and styles of life. 

Second, the age composition of Valley farmers has changed con- 
siderably from the immediate post-World War II period as a result 
of two decades of almost continuous migration from farm to town 
°mi region. To put it simply, farmers are becoming 

older. Those: wLuV will constitute the bulk of Harm operators a decade 
feo.un now. .-ire already well-established fanrners. Career commit- 
ments hawe -Been -made and are almost unalterable by the time a 
f aimer reaches Ibis 40 s. Most .Tennessee V alley farm operators are 
already this old or older and will withdraiw only through retire- 
ment or disreblesnent. Relatively few young people will Join their 
ranks in the years to come, and the farm population will accord- 
ingly become ep*n older. By 1970, over half of those who were 
farming m 1960> will either die or be over 65 years of age. 

Third, low. inccpie farms constitute a very high proportion of all 
the farms m the Valley. In 1964, only 8 percent of all farms had 
sales of $10,000 or more, compared with 27 percent for the nation, 
lhe economic significance of this large number of small and low 
income farms is that farm family incomes in the Tennessee Valley 
are much lower than their urban counterparts. In 1960, for example, 
22 percent of all Valley farm families had incomes from all sources 
of less than $1,000, compared with only 7 percent for urban families. 
These low income farms, it should be realized, have not been able 
to take advantage of the rapid technological changes that have 
occurred in agriculture in the last 15 years; they have received a 
disproportionately small share of Government subsidies to agricul- 
ture; and, typically, they have remained beyond the reach of 
extension assistance. 

Fourth, because fertility rates are still very high in the rural low 
income areas, the school-age population is sizable despite the 
shrinking population in the reproductive age groups. This means, of 
course, that the dependency ratio is high and that the young and 
old are a heavy burden for those in the working population whose 
ability to earn a decent income is limited by geography, lack of skill 
insufficient land and capital, and often lack of knowledge about 
alternative opportunities. 

Given these demographic and economic conditions, our efforts 
to alleviate rural poverty should focus, we believe, on three dis- 
crete target areas : The young, the old, and the rapidly shrinking 
class of adults whose occupational choices are limited. 

The young need better educational opportunity, motivation, and 
information about the “outside” world of work. How can these 
objectives be reached? School consolidation, while essential, is but 
a first step in the right direction. The importance of an education 
that is pertinent to today’s needs must be more widely appreciated, 
and ways to achieve it understood. Public television, as a means of 
access not only to the young in school but to the community leaders 
who guide the course and quality of elementary and secondary 
education, holds great promise for the future. In the meantime, and 
m addition, programs are urgently needed to bring practitioners 



of the trades and professions to the rural school-age population and, 
in turn, to expose these youn^ )>le as frequently as possible to 
working environments in the nea.rby >fe©tpries, shops, and offices. 

High school guidance must be stoiengraiened as part and parcel 
of the formal eaucational program!. Jin eauch school district, advisory 
clearing houses might be establishes! to eliannet she flow of informa- 
tion about jobs and, perhaps equally hnsportiisitt, about living and 
working conditions, customs, and ccoliSRmtions. ifa the more distant 
centers of employment opportunity, -to. interregional exchange of 
employment information is essentiall to riden ttlhs horizons of those 
whose traditional network of contactfs ^vereiy circumscribed. 

The States in the Tennessee Va%y legion am firmly committed 
to a program of vocational education ifeat will meet the training 
requirements of a modern, urban-<ffli©tYte?d eccsmamy. Rural youths 
must be guided to these schools amS tSi& barrissrs of distance over- 
come. For, in order to be well equqppp&l sand s&nangly staffed, these 
schools must of necessity be located. Jteujr the umijor centers of pop- 
ulation and industry. Until such tiune^as the region is served by a 
network of vocational education centters, selectee! vocational courses 



of local private and public enterprises. 

Without claiming expertise, we suspect that the consolidated rural 
high school, like its urban counterpart, could be utilized as a multi- 
purpose center for community activities and services, or at least as 
a physical focus for the variety of Federal and state assistance 
programs now T being extended to the disadvantaged areas. The idea 
of a community school, whose doors may be kept open 12 or more 
hours a day, 6 days a week, and the year round, is neither new nor 
untested. It has been successfully introduced in Flint, Mich., where 
a local foundation has made possible a variety of afterhours activ- 
ities for the enrichment of all age groups. On a more modest scale, 
perhaps, the idea could be tested in rural school districts with the 
help of newly available Federal funds. 

Carefully conceived, the community school might also cater to 
the needs of the aging who, as we have indicated, make up a rapidly 
growing segment of the rural population in this region. Social 
legislation, recently enacted by the Congress or now proposed, should 
begin to relieve the incidence of poverty in the age groups 65 and 
over. The school may then be envisioned as the one-stop service 
center for information and assistance to the elderly, and as a point 
of contact with their friends and the younger and more mobile 
members of the community. Here, too, the aging, low income farmer 
might obtain information and assistance in renting or selling his 
property to younger operators seeking to enlarge their more viable 
farm enterprises. 

The adult farm operator whose options are limited by low income 
and lack of marketable skills is perhaps the hardest of our three 
targets to reach. For several years TVA has sought out the most 
impoverished and least accessible of the Valley’s farms in order to 
experiment with ways to improve the decision-making capability 
of their operators. Extension techniques that have proved successful 
on farms with good commercial ptsftorial am: not necessarily suitable 
for use with the poorly educattecfi and hard-to-reach low income 
groups. In one highly successful! experiment, TVA has extended 




the demonstration concept to the application of a bundle of improved 
practices onto a trial acre in each fnrme s field. As a result of such 
intensive contacts, the extension workt, kas been able to gain the 
farmers confidence and to acquaint him with action alternatives 
including, whenever possible, opportunities, for training and employ- 
ment off the farm. 

On a somewhat less intensive scale, farun practice demonstrations 
for low income farmers have been held iia a number of watersheds 
that are embraced by TVA’s Tributary Area Development program. 
This program, incidentally, represents a multifaceted attack upon 
rural poverty, combining local citizen initiative with technical 
assistance provided by experienced TVA resource-development spe- 
cialists. An important objective here is to help create a more 
diversified local economy in which nonfarin employment can either 
supplement or supplant poverty level incomes from farming. 

For many people seeking to earn a living from farms without 
commercial potential, welfare programs and retirement still hold 
out the best prospect of escape from poverty. No single action could 
do more to relieve rural poverty in the short run than the institution 
of some form of guaranteed income to individuals beyond the re- 
training age; and we commend President Johnson's recent study 
suggestions along these lines to your careful scrutiny. For those 
who are disadvantaged yet still trainable, formulas might be found 
to link modest income payments to a specified retraining or con- 
tinuing education requirement and to compulsory completion by 
their minor dependents of a secondary or vocational education pro- 
gram. Only in some such way can the chain of poverty, illiteracy, 
and indifference be struck asunder. 

To sum up, we believe that it is no longer possible to make a sig- 
nificant aggregate impact on rural poverty by programs designed 
primarily (A) to increase agricultural production, or (B).to increase 
nonfarm employment in rural areas. 

A major element in the design of an effective attack on poverty is 
to reject the assumption that we are dealing with rural poverty in 
any significant respect except locution. It is to recognize that tho 
problems of both rural and urban poverty are essentially similar in 
their psychological, sociological, and economic dimensions, and that 
the agencies that are most effective in denling with these problems in 
urban areas will be the agencies best equipped to deal with them in 
rural areas. The changing natui'e of rural poverty, as Prof. Vernon 
Rotund lias recently written — 

. . . gives Increasing importance to policies associated with direct income 
transfers to assistance in the areas of health and legislation, find to greater 
reliance on small group or case approaches to the solution of individual poverty 
problems. 

As I close, I would like to thank the Commission’s members for 
giving us time to present this statement, and I would like to intro- 
duce, on my left, a colleague of mine from TVA, Dr. Roger Wood- 
worth, who is in charge ot agricultural economics at TVA’s Chemical 
Agricultural Development Center at Muscle Shoals. 

I myself am from Knoxville, as I was introduced, and I am in 
charge of regional studies in the office of the general manager of 
TVA. fo 

Thank you. 
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TV Chairman : Thank you vety much, Mr. Stem. This is a very 
helpful statement, very clear and concise. 

Is Mr. Woodworth going to take 2±minutes or not ? 

Mr. Woodworth : No. 

Mr. Laurel: Mr. Stern, what does your regional study encompass 
here? Is it a multi-State kind of m study ? Are we talking now on 
areas that actually the Tennessee Vailley Authority as we know it 

Mr. Stern (interrupting) : This is right, sir. 

Mr. Laurel: That it encompasses, for example, Tennessee and 
North Carolina? 

Mr. Stern: The Valley itself, sir, which is the subject of all our 
study, encompasses approximately 125 counties in 7 States, the State 
of Tennessee, of course, included, as well as in the States of North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Kentucky, and southwest Virginia. 

When we speak of regional studies, which happens to be simply 
the designation of my office, it is the place where we concern our- 
selves with economic and social problems, data and analyses for the 
region as a whole or for any part, no matter how small, of that 
region. 

Mr. Laurel : But your office is in Knoxville? 

Mr. Stern: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laurel: That is where most of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity emanates from, from the standpoint of administrative policy? 

Mr. Stern: Well, I don’t think you can quite say that because, sir, 
there are really three main employment centers of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. As you know, the administrative headquarters is 
in Knoxville only insofar as it is the place where the board of 
directors lives and works and where the office of the general manager 
and some of the offices are located. But the very important operations 
are located in the Muscle. Shoals area in connection with the produc- 
tion and testing of fertilizers and research in agriculture; and the 
third center is, of course, in Chattanooga, where most of the power 
operations are headquartered and also work in the field of health and 
safety, which includes polution control and public health. 

Mr. Laurel: Does it also undertake concern of the socioeconomic 
necessities of those areas? 

Mr. Stern: It is certainly a concern, sir, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. As you know, the purpose of the public improvement, 
capital improvement programs of the TVA, whether they deal in the 
field of water or power or agriculture, are aimed, insofar as possible, 
to increase the well-being of the population, and, as I said in my 
statement, to narrow the gap between the incomes of the region as I 
defined it and the nation as a whole. As you probably know, when 
TVA started in 1933 the divergence was very great. State per capita 
income in these 125 counties amounted to only about 40 percent of 
the national average, and we are moving up still too slowly'. We have 
reached now 70 percent of the nation’s level for these 125 counties. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos, . please. 

Mr. Gallegos: Mr. Stem, where do you recruit your staff people? 
It would seem to be beyond the commitment your agencies have to do 
the programs you are now carrying out, that you have to have a staff 
capability such as the resource development staff that you have 
talked about ? What kind of staff people really are needed to complete 
the kind of work you are suggesting? I am not talking about the 
educational levels now. 



Mr. Stern: The professional vvork? 

Mr. Gallegos : Yes. Where do you recruit thenji? 

Mr. Stern: We recruit nationally or, to te refill)]/ precise, for 
reasons of convenience in the eastern half of tihe Raaiion, though I 
must qualify this, that there is absolutely no reason vtfm a pmrteicular 
person whom we want or who would be interest®];! ha working 
couldn’t come from anywhere. But just for cumveiaitariee of recruit- 
ment, and I am now speaking of professional st£<ft ' with aft least 
bachelor’s or advanced degrees, recruitment is at? the colleges or <on the 
faculties if we can. It takes place primarily, I wrauiM say?, in the 
eastern colleges and increasingly, or course, in the (.’Colleges oif the 
region in the seven States, simply because in these schools, as their 
programs and the graduate schools improve, it enlarges thur activities 
and the more recruits we can obtain from there. 

Mr. Gallegos: What kind of backgrounds now speciificj&lly ? 

Mr. Stern : Insofar as possible, in what we woiuid 3ik® to call 
community development. Obviously we have people trailed in public 
administration, people — in my staff we have people hrraanedl in eco- 
nomics and in planning, not so much city planning as rjtegional 
planning. 

On Roger Woodworth’s staff there are people trained in economics, 
particularly agricultural economics, and in sociology. But the people 
who do, as you say, the outreach work, are people who probably, for 
lack of a better term, are called people with community development 
experience. 

Let me explain these. These are generalities, and tlheir job is to 
establish a working relationship with citizens’ groups which come 
under tins tributary area program that I mentioned but didn’t 
describe in detail in my presentation. What their job is s is to identify 
the types of problems that these groups would like to work on and 
need to work on, and what then is focused into these areas by these 

f eneralities are the technical assistance that TVA has in its program 
ivisions — technical assistance and knowledge which was developed 
not necessarily for this outreach program, but for the execution of 
TVA’s traditional programs. May I just give one example? 

For example, there is an awful lot of interest in these tributary 
areas in strengthening their ability to do something about public 
outdoor recreation. TVA has a recreation staff, partly recruited for 
many, many years and used for many, many years as part of the 
development of water resources programs ana the utilization of the 
many thousands of miles of reservoir shoreline that are now in place. 
These people, you see, are now being extended from what has been 
their traditional in-house responsibility to offer whatever assistance 
thev can to local citizens’ groups that want to, as well as possible, 
and pretty much by themselves, undertake small, often modest 
projects for local and small regional improvement. 

Another job that these generalists have is to pinpoint specialists 
outside of TVA — in State Government, in Federal Government, in 
Un -i!r erS ^^ eS — can ' 3e brought in, you might say, as consultants. 

Mr. Laurel: Or scouts. You can use them as scouts for personnel 
that maybe you could use later on, like they use in baseball? 

Mr. Stern: I don’t know about that. 

The Chairman : Mr. Ford, please. 

Mr. Stern : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ford: Mr. Stern, I am intrigued by on© o£~your statements, 
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or what I call one of your statements, which seems to be in conflict 
with some of the testimony that we heard this mornin" when it was 
suggested that one of the solutions to the poverty problems in some 
areas of the South would be to utilize land that was not presently 
being cultivated for the cultivation of truck crops or something of 
that nature to increase income, and also to bring small industry or 
Industrial jobs into the region. 

As I caught your statement, it was something of this nature — that, 
attempts to increase agricultural productivity and nonfarm jobs in 
rural areas was not a solution to the problems of rural poverty. 
Would you expand on that ? 

Mr. Stern: I would be very glad, and I’d like to do this in two 
parts, if you don’t mind. 

I would like to talk for a moment about the provision of nonfarm 
jobs, namely, industrial development in the area, and I'd like to do 
this myself. And to try to answer your question about truck farming, 
I would like to ask Dr. Woodworth to talk about this because this is 
really his area. 

With respect to industrial development, or let’s call it nonfarm 
opportunities, we are simply trying to be realists here. Unquestion- 
ably, this part of the country, paiticularly the States in which we are 
now working, the seven States, has experienced, in the last 10 years, a 
tremendous upswing in industrialization. In fact, when you look at 
the jobs of manufacturing in this area and compare them to the na- 
tion, it is an interesting phenomenon; there was a national takeoff, 
so to speak, right after World War II, but this region lagged until 
’55 and our takeoff began in ’55 and ’56, but this is in crude numbers 
or payrolls. 

Then you look at the makeup of some of this industrial growth 
and you find that, numerically, whether it is in payrolls, but much 
less so in payrolls, primarily in employment, this tremendous increase 
is concentrated in what I might simply and briefly call the low wage 
industries, with all the implications that this carries. These are tile 
industries that have come to this area because of the availability of 
low wage labor,, which was traditionally seen as a major factor of 
attraction for industry. 

Now', these very firms have, of course, located as close as possible, 
insofar as their other location considerations were involved, in the 
rural areas. And to the extent that they have located there, to the 
extent that they have brought payrolls there and have perhaps pro- 
vided what we might call a transitional stage for people who have 
never worked in industry, have never worked in the routine of regu- 
lar employment, they have provided a transitional form of employ- 
ment for people who come off the farm and hopefully will proceed 
either into higher paying or more specialized and skilled industry or 
perhaps into the services. So it has been a good thing in general. 
But in the long run, these industries, as the very areas into which 
they came 10 years ago are beginning to fill up with higher wage 
industries, are beginning to move even further towards these pockets 
of poverty, and even further away from places where the wage rates 
are going up, and there they are providing perhaps a service, too. 

I don’t want to play down the importance of the garment industry 
or the woodworking industry. It is an important one, and, as I say, it 
fulfills a function. But I don’t think it is going to provide a solution 
in the long run, only because it provides low wages, which means that 
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the multiplier effect of its primary employment is not very large, 
but more important, it doesn’t really provide the higher skills which 
provide the takeoff. Also, unfortunately, it provides so much female 
employment that.you get all the imbalances in the family structure 
— I am not a sociologist — that are caused by this very heavy female 
en 'ment. 



11 we are saying is that in order to create in our region the kind 
of balanced economy where the exodus from farming is counter- 
balanced by industrial and, hopefully, the service employment, the 
higher grade service employments, we are going to have to create an 
environment and the skills for it for the kinds of jobs that make an 
economy grow. And that’s, in a way, the direction in which so much 
of TVA’s efforts are oriented because, whereas we never ••an claim 
direct responsibility for a particular location of a private enterprise, 
we do hope that our programs, taken as a whole, and certainly the 
programs of land development, water development, flood control, 
power development and so on, do create an attraction for the indus- 
tries at the other end of the spectrum, the very highly capitalized, 
high wage industries, you may say not very large employers, but, 
nevertheless, the industry which forms the balance to a very large 
influx of low wage industry. 

Have I answered this? 

Mr. Ford: Yes. 

Mr. "Woodworth: I will just comment very briefly on the horti- 
cultural crops, specialty crops. "We do see a potential There in selected 
areas. We have watched Sand Mountain, for example, this kind of 
production increase quite drastically in the last few years in western 
North Carolina in selected things, ^liis is not a solution as we see it 
to the low income problem. Even in areas with a high rural popula- 
tion and where these are feasible, we do not see this as anywhere near 
a total solution tc the low income problem. 

The Chairman:: Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen : Just to extend that a bit farther, again working 
from some testimony this morning, I take it then you would also 
say that 100 percent of parity, whether that’s price or income parity, 
is not going to solve rural poverty problems either? 

Mr. Woodworth : That is correct. 

Mr. Bonnen : Now, going one step further, Mr. Stern, if this is 
the case, and the problem is one of welfare and social security, health, 
education programs, mounted from those platforms from which they 
are best mounted, whether it is urban or rural, how do you perceive 
these to be made effective in rural areas? 

I see these as two things: One, the outreach problem. How do you 
effectively reach these people? And, two, do you solve the problem 
m place, or do you— are you faced with situations where you simply 
have to, either by virtue of the access problem or by the nature of 
the kind of services you are rendering, have to solve this in an urban 
center, carrying all! .the implications of migration and resettlement? 

Mr. Stern : Tliisiis a very large question. 

Mr. Bonnen : I realize that. 

Mr. Stern: And -it would require a very large answer, and I don’t 
think the gentlemen will probably want to listen to us. 

We have tried to meet this problem by saying that obviously out- 
reach is terribly important, because in many ways, as somebody 
earlier this afternoon talked about— I think you, Mr. Gibson— about 
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the problem of the growth centers, and both the political problems 
involved in it, and how can you, big Government, put a finger on the 
places that are suddenly going to mushroom because you have desig- 
nated them as a place that’s going to grow and it is going to suck 
everything in just because these happen to make sense from the point 
of view from the economies of scale. 

So on the one hand, this is a very difficult thing. On the other hand, 
certain efficiencies of service provision must be achieved simply be- 
cause the tax base, whether it is the local one, the State one, the 
Federal one, is just so narrow that in order to provide to these groups 
the variety of welfare and social services we are talking about we are 
going to have to somehow consolidate them so simply there isn't so 
much overlap of people and places, and that’s why Ave are playing 
with this. All we are doing with the idea of this community school — 
it is just an idea right now. It is not the growth center, but it is a 
place where several things can be achieved. The attractiveness of the 
community school is simply this, that in most, rural areas this is the 
most significant public investment in the area. It is a shame, it seems 
to me — I am fairly new with TVA, and as we travel in backward 
areas, we see this tremendously wornout housing stock. The one 
investment most areas still offer — new investment in schools — is so 
underutilized in terms of being used for 6 hours a day. 

I haven’t really answered your question, but it is somewhere in- 
between. 

The Chairman : We will have one more. 

Mr. Gibson. , 

Mr. Gibson : Mr. Stern, does any of what you have been talking 
to us about say anything to yon with regard to the possibility of the 
role that new towns may play in this regard? I know that also is a 
large question. . . 

Mr. Stern: Yes, indeed. You know, new towns like industrial 
parks 10 years ago and research parks 5 years ago are sort of a fad 
term, and an awful lot is included in that. Today, if I use the words, 
image of new towns has very heavily become the quite elegantly 
planned and singly assembled suburban town, which claims that it 
will have socioeconomic variety, but for reasons of the pocketbook 
usually does not. 

Mr. Gibson: To provide services, yes. 

Mr. Stern : May I say this. Our own TVA programs’ impact upon 
the location and growth of communities is relatively limited or 
rather indirect because, quite obviously, we are not in the business 
of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, to put it 
simply. We work with them very closely. That doesn’t mean that we 
are not interested and involved insofar as it is within our capabilities 
and within our mission. 

I mentioned the Tributary Area Development program a little 
earlier. We discovered as one of the things, ns you gather, these local 
associations — people are generally interested in improving their 
small communities, their shops, business districts — are far below the 
701 program level, very modest, also below the capability to hire a 
consultant. So when we go in, we try to help them, again as a by- 
product of our planning and architectural services. Our achitects, on 
the one hand, design steam plants, and, on the other hand, are en- 
listed to draw up a face-lifting program for the main street of towns 
of 1,500 people. Now this sounds sort of incongruous and this isn’t 



very much, but sometimes this is just enough for a group of mer- 
chants to decide that perhaps they can do some fixing up and brin^ 
some purchasing power back into this locality or keep it there rather 
^xt 1 if f?° to Knoxville or Atlanta. It is very modest. 

IS cm; speaking to the new town point, I can say at this point the 
following: That we are very much interested in trying to nnd ways 
• en A e " e lP . h I° ca i fi° ot I con trol projects — I am not now speak- 
ing of dam projects and reservoirs, but local flood problems, particu- 
iarJj m this hard-core Appalachian district of West Virginia and 
northern Tennessee. When we were called in somebody asked, “Can 
you straighten out a channel in this town so we don't have a flood.” 
We are now coming back and saying, “We can help you, but can we 
not at the same time do something about relocating some of the most 
wornout housing from this area, even though it isn’t necessarily in 
the channel . The fact that we are doing channel clearance and have 
I? ta „,, e “ me lai ?d alongside, can we do some modest urban beautifica- 
" e ar , e beginning now t° tie-in, in keeping with the general 
Washington desire for much closer integration of Federal programs. 
We are trying to get HUD and the Appalachian commission to come 
in, since they all have programs in communities in Appalachia, and 
say, .Look, we are going to try to relieve a flood problem here. Can 
you at the same time plan a public housing program or provide a 
small amount of urban renewal?” So that all these things, reasonably 
well time phased, will give a better wherewithal. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much, Mr. Stern. You have been 
very helpful m outlining your program. We greatly appreciate your 
help and that of Mr. Woodworth. * 1 y 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Our next candidate is Sir. Harold Dettman. 

I am rather glad you came and I think you are, aren’t you? 
Weren’t you under snow up there? 

Sir. Dettman : We spent 2 days last week in Kalamazoo and 2 
days under snow trying to get to Washington and couldn’t do it. 
This week we made it. 

The Chairman: These gentlemen are from the Upper Peninsula 
Committee for Area Progress, Escanaba, Mich. 



STATEMENT OF HAROLD L. DETTMAN 

Mr. Dettman: Mr. Chairman and members of this Commission, 
1 appear today as chairman of the Upper Peninsula Committee for 
Area Progress (UPC AP), a regional development organization 
representing Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. In my private capacity 
1 operate a motel m St. Ignace. Mich., and am chairman of the 
Mackinac County board of supervisors. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to present 
the views of UPCAP on the problems of rural poverty. 

Michigan’s Upper Peninsula is centrally located in the Upper 
Lrreat Lakes region, with Lake Superior to the north and Lakes 
Michigan and Huron to the south. The Peninsula has a number of 
important geographic features, which help to give it its distinctive 
character. First ox all, there is the matter of size. The region covers 



an area of 16,000 square miles and is approximately half the size of 
States like Maine, Indiana, and South Carolina. The area is thinly 
populated, with only 305,000 people; and this population ^strung 
out in a relatively narrow belt along the Great Lakes shores and the 
Wisconsin border, with the interior of the Peninsula being la ^g?Jy 
uninhabited. Overall, there are only 18 Persons per square mile, 
which is about one-third of the density of the United States as a 
whole. The population is evenly divided between urban and rural 

4 The Upper Peninsula is a beautiful land, and lias many spectacular 
features and thousands of miles of raw beauty, in woodlan , a e 
shore, and wildlife, and this is what makes the motel operatio 
profitable. I am very tempted to go on to extol the attractions of t 
region, but I realize that I am not here for that. Instead, I 
to dwell on some of the bleaker aspects of life in our region. 

Traditionally, the economy was based on the exploitation of natural 
resources. Just before World War I lumbering was still in its golden 
davs. Mv father and grandfather on both sides, paternal and ma 
ternal, were engaged in the lumbering business. The Upper Pemnsu a 
is also one of the worlds most important sources of copper and iro 
ore. Since then the economic history of the region lias been a depress- 
ing story. For 50 years now there has been a steady economic eros on. 
The great forests of pine are gone now, and a second growth of lov 
grade commercial species covers most of the area. The g 1 ® 51 ® ° 
of lake fish have disappeared, partly because of man s efforts and 
partly as a result of the depredations of the lamprey eel. 

Here again we were involved in a freezer plant. These lings are 

gone because the fish are gone. .. . , 

Most of the once-flourisliing mines have closed down, and a limited 
number now carry on profitable operations with a much re i 

work force. . , . , , 

For many years now the Upper Peninsula has been trying to make 
the transition from an economy based on the exploitation of resources 
by unskilled labor to an economy that is based on the service tiades 
and light industry in using and utilizing skilled and semiskilled 
labor. It has not fully succeeded in making this transition, though 
some progress has been made in this direction. 

New methods of mineral beneficiation have made it possible tor 
some mines to continue operations, and a pulpwood industry has 
grown in the wake of lumbering. There was a brief period of eco 
nomic growth after World War II, but this died out aftei the 
Korean War. In the last 10 years the Upper Peninsula has lost 

about 10 percent of its jobs. TT t> • 

Plagued as it is by an inadequate economic base, the Upper 1 emn- 
sula lias had to export its natural increase of population, with the 
result that in 1960 the Upper Peninsula population was smallei by 
8 percent than it was in 1920. In many respects this has been a 
normal and healthy response to economic necessities ; but at the same 
time the constant outmigration, especially of young people, lias> 
helped to create certain population patterns which m turn, have imi- 
tated against economic growth. There has been a vicious circ e in 
which low economic opportunity causes heavy outmigration which 
in turn has caused serious imbalance in our population. Because of 
the scarcity of new jobs, great numbers of the young people have to 
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leave the area in order to find work. Generally these will comprise 
the better educated part of the population. 

I am sorry to say that both ox our sons, who are doctors, had to 
move to other areas to locate, one in Richmond, Va., one in Sturgis, 
Mich., because there isn’t the potential there for a radiation therapist 
and a pediatric surgeon. It isn’t in the area. 

As a result, the Upper Peninsula population is older than normal 
anc. almost one-fourth of them have less than 8 years of schooling. 
Onlv a little more than one-third have completed high school. 

The number of families with incomes under $3,000 is high — 25 
percent in 1960 — and of these 58 percent live in rural areas. Per 
capita income is $1,378, which is only 75 percent of the national 
average. Unemployment has been a chronic problem and is usually 
about double the national rate. Housing presents an eA’en more woeful 
situation. Fully one-third of the housing in the region is sub- 
standard; and in rural areas the proportion can rise to 50 percent 
and more. 

Generally speaking the poor people are older, more undereducated, 
and live in the rural areas. There are some 2,000 Indians in the 
Peninsula, virtually all of them in the poverty group. Otherwise 
there are no racial minorities. 

This large pool of poverty, especially rural poverty, acts as a con- 
stant drag on the regional economy. The economic future of the 
Upper Peninsula depends on its poor in a way that is not true of 
urban areas generally. As I have already indicated, the Upper Penin- 
sula has a stagnant economy, and the outmigration of youths is a 
constant drain on the human resources of the region. The extent to 
which the Upper Peninsula can complete the transition to an econ- 
omy based on skilled labor and the service trades depends to a large 
extent on whether or not it can upgrade its human resources. In other 
words, the War on Poverty in the Upper Peninsula is not a matter 
ox humanitarianism ; it is a matter of survival for the region as a 
whole. As long as the level of poverty and its attendant characteris- 
tics are what they are, we can expect our economy to remain static, 
and we must export our children to keep them from glutting our 
labor market. 

All this presents a pretty grim picture of, the Upper Peninsula. 
Paced with the conditions I have just described, community leaders 
in the area 1 decided in 1961 to create a regional development body, the 
Upper Peninsula Committee for Area Progress. This oody represents 
14 ox the 15 Upper Peninsula counties. The four universities that are 
active in the area and the six multicounty community action agencies 
formed under the Economic Opportunity Act have come in since our 
creation in 1961. Over the past few years we have developed a course 
of action which I would like to discuss because I think that it might 
have some applicability to other regions. . ” 

The first element in our approach is planning for comprehensive 
deA^elopment. One of the more obvious symptoms of depressed areas 
is that they have a set of characteristics which are so interlocked that 
it is difficult to attack one in isolation from the others. For example, 
let us take the kind of development that is most immediately attract- 
ive to smaller communities : new industry. It is impossible to consider 
the purely industrial factors apart from community factors, and it is 
a hard fact that most smaller communities are not equipped as com- 
munities to support industries of any size. They may lack the neces- 



sary public facilities, the proper schools or health facilities, to serve a 
substantially larger labor force, or they may not be able to supply 
adequate housing. 

In communities such as these, the only sound approach to economic 
and industrial development is the approach of comprehensive com- 
munity development; and UPCAP is convinced that this is the true 
path of development for entire regions like the Upper Peninsula. On 
the basis of this belief, UPCAP has built up a complex of programs 
and services making use of whatever funds are available for various 
types of programs for economic opportunity and economic develop- 
ment. These programs are then coordinated on a regional level and 
are joined on a single broad front to combat the social and economic 
ills that beset our region. 

The second feature of UPCAP’s approach lias been to work when- 
ever possible on a dual level, regional and local. This method has 
worked ideally with programs under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
On the regional level, UPCAP provides the community action agen- 
cies organized under EOA with technical assistance ox many kinds, 
and it operates some regional programs. On the local level, the 
autonomous community action agencies plan and carry out programs 
designed to fit local needs. This regional-local approach is also being 
developed in the area of economic development, and UPCAP is now 
organizing multicounty economic planning committees which it will 
provide with staff help to carry out planning in various sections of 
the Upper Peninsula. 

The third basic element in our method is close cooperation with 
other agencies. Of the seven major programs which UPCAP con- 
ducts, three of these are actually administered by other institutions, 
with UPCAP retaining final responsibility for the success of the 
programs. 

These last two points are extremely important. In regional develop- 
ment there is always the danger that the process will become toy 
heavy, with the regional organization assuming functions that are 
better performed by local areas, or by other existing institutions. 
Regional planning will run into trouble if it becomes too centralized. 

Since I have already referred to programs of UPCAP more than 
once, I think that at this point I should explain briefly what these 
programs are : 

(1) Economic Development. I J PCAP“s staff provides assistance to 
individuals, business firms, and communities to expand existing enter- 
prises or to establish new industries. This program concentrates on 
the development of “home industries,” ancl so far 13 plants have 
either been built or expanded, mostly in rural communities. All told, 
357 new jobs have been created. 

(2) Community Action. UPCAP provides community action agen- 
cies, formed under the Economic Opportunity Act, with technical 
assistance in project development and in planning services on a 
regional basis. 

(8) Small Business Development Loans. UPCAP has been pro- 
viding assistance to applicants for loans under Title IV of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. Until December 31, 1966, the program in- 
cluded assistance in loan processing, but now will concentrate on 
management assistance to loan recipients and others who need such 
service. As of January, 86 small loans had been made for a total of 



$3. »230 ,000. Two-thirds of these loans were to persons in rural areas of 
the Peninsula. 

(4) °n-tl^ob Training. By contract with the U.S. Department 

ol .Labor, UPCAP is conducting a program for 300 trainees whereby 
employers are reimbursed for time spent on the job in training new 
employees or in upgrading the skills of persons already working. 
Ine actual administration of this program has been delegated to 
JLake buperior State College, one of the regional colleges. And, inci- 
aentaily, we trained seven upholsterers in the Peninsula. This one 
lacty testified that she took 

The Chairman (interrupting) : Are they now employed? 

Mr. Dettman : We trained seven of them and they are all working. 
I hey are all employed, and they are all working. 

(5) Legal Aid to the Indigent. Under UPCAP auspices, a non- 

profit corporation. Upper Peninsula Legal Services, Inc., provides 
Jeg /L\ t0 , th ® indi S Gnt through a number of staff attorneys. 

(b) JNeighborhood Youth Corps. By agreement with UPCAP, 
.Northern Michigan University, another one of our regional univer- 
sities, administers this program to provide work training and experi- 
ence to disadvantaged young people. 

(?) Housing and Urban Development. Under this program, a 
regional plan for housing and community development is underway 
We are just nicely gettinginto this program. 

(8) Human Resource Development. Through its human resources 
council, UPCAP has sponsored a regional conference on education 
®^ orked to stimulate greater interest in vocational education. 
C^CAr’ has also assisted the local school districts in planning a pro- 
posed regional educational services center. 1 

Of these programs which I have just described, four are financed 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, and the others are funded 
under other Federal programs. UPCAP basically receives its base of 
TTPn°/f r> from ^ ie coun . tles > the counties participate in the support of 
ttupad P , er ca P 1 t :a State equalized tax base figure in propor- 
non. UPCAP also receives local m-kind services of various types 

In addition to these programs of UPCAP, I would also like to 
rrmke reference to the work of the six community action agencies in 
the Upper Peninsula. When the EOA programs were about to o-et 
underway in the Peninsula, UPCAP was asked to assist in organiz- 
ing the community action program, and it received a technical assist- 
ance grant from the Office of Economic Opportunity for this pur- 
pose. With the assistance of UPCAP, six community action agencies 

nnvarf^ T^j and today ar . e en g'‘ossed in ail ever- widening attack on 
poverty. These are multicounty community action agencies— some 
three counhes some two, some four, but there are six In the Pm™ 

midial '^hooldStS. y th6 ^ C ° Unty S8tUP “ S tl,e inter ‘ 

H^Sii ng - the SU A CCeSS / ul agei J c - v P r °£ rams > I would like to mention 
the following: A network of 31 area centers, mostly in rural areas 

fandlvir t l . e ] Hpper Peninsula, staffed by low income representatives 
tamiliar with each area, who provide counseling and referral service 
to the resident poor; Headstai-t programs; programs to alert the 
e er y on Medicare; a program for dental care; a workshop for the 
handicapped; a high sctiooT diploma program; a program of home 
maker services; a year-round presclioof program on one of The 
Indian reservations— that’s Bay Mills and (frimley; a project to 
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provide electricity, which has been provided — that’s the Anerville 
Indian Reservation ; and centers for senior citizens. 

These agencies are developing an outreach in their communities 
and are improving techniques to stimulate community thinking, to 
assist existing agencies, and to coordinate the efforts of all persons, 
agencies, ana institutions which have a commitment to help the 
disadvantaged. If the antipoverty programs never accomplish any- 
thing more than this — and we know they will — they will still have 
accomplished a great deal. Our communities will never again be quite 
the same. This itself is a sign of substantial progress?. 

Now, some of the recommerniinMons for mcbioai against rural 
poverty — 

On the basis of ouir organizati ams<experience aver the past 5 years, 
and we were 5 years old in Deceiflisnssr, I would Ilk© to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations for a paistgjram of a&tifcsn against rural 
poverty : 

(1) Comprehensive Community Glauming. Stuck planning should 
cover all aspects of: economic arndi saammunity dierwelopment, includ- 
ing the physical resomrces, the lispman: resources,, and community 
life. This type of planning is excseg)fiQnally difficult to initiate in 
small communities where there as? M shortage of people trained in 
the nature and methods of in-tSegtSi planning. Along this line it 
should also be pointed out that though large urban centers are 

g enerally ready and able to take-, advantage of the many kinds of 
tate and Federal aids, many small communities are simply over- 
whelmed by what appears to be a welter of programs, each with its 
own confusing set of guidelines, regulations, and requirements for 
submission of acceptable applications. 

What appears to be needed is a program that will provide for the 
type of planning assistance to rural areas that was envisaged in 
the Community District bill, which was introduced in Congress in 
1966 but which was not acted upon. Under such a program, a number 
of small communities could unite to pool their resources for plan- 
ning. The program should also provide rural expediters, whose 
function would be similar to that of the metropolitan expediters 
who are now being employed in urban areas. Such persons should 
have an accurate knowledge of the types of assistance available and 
should be able to expedite participation by small communities in 
all Government aid programs that could benefit them. 

(2) Economic Development. We recommend that rural areas con- 
centrate on a home industries program, that is, development of 
small business enterprises, originating locally, employing small 
numbers of people. Such industry should be based on local natural 
resources and should utilize all the possible sources of private and 
public credit. This approach holds out far more promise of success 
than trying to induce large companies from the outside to locate 
sizable plants in rural areas. This does happen frequently, but for 
most small communities trying to land a big industry is following 
a will-o’-the-wisp. 

These communities should also be aware of all their potential 
resources for recreation and tourism and take steps either to preserve 
their resources or to develop them to benefit the entire community. 
We have recently completed a tourism and recreation study for 
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the Peninsula, and now we are engaged in the implementation of 
tins tourism and recreational study. 

(3) Manpower Development. A comprehensive approach to man- 
power problems must be developed. At present there are a number of 
programs available to train people, hut they may not be well co- 
ordinated. The agencies best qualified, to take tllie lead im community 
manpower planning are the employment service and the local com- 
munity action agencies. They should work together cooperatively 
to develop a broad program to coordimate institutional training and 
on-tlie-job training under the Manpower Training Act with pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity Act, such as Title V and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

A key element in such an approach must be a program of out- 
reach. Hidden unemployment must be uncovered, and all persons 
desirous of employment should be identified, including female heads 
of households with child care problems, older workers who have 
given up hope of getting employment, and handicapped persons. 
Once trainable persons are identified, they should aleo be given 
supportive service. Basic education should be provided when neces- 
sary, as well as health services. 

We believe that the Nelson- Schemer provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act for adult work training programs hold great 
promise and urge that the programs be implemented as quickly 
as possible. Many productive jobs for health aids, teacher aids, 
conservation aids can be developed to provide meaningful work in 
sdinitions in which there has been a chronic shortage of highly 
skilled persons. We would also urge that training programs for 
rural areas be examined carefully to insure that there is s uffi cient 
emphasis oil rural skills. In an area, like the Upper Peninsula, for 
example, there is a real need for upgrading the skills of woods 
workers, who generally have very low- incomes and who are not 
too well versed in using sophisticated equipment or methods. 

(4) Education. In the rural areas such as the Upper Peninsula, 
population is low, school districts have small tax bases, and school 
stalls lack the trained personnel to draw up programs that make 
the best use of existing fetate and I ederal aids. This is especially 
true til the field of vocational education. In our fast-moving tech- 
nological society, it is quite difficult for even the very large urban 
school districts to adequately prepare non-college-boimd youth for 
eiitiy into the world of work, h or small districts, and in our region 
there is one school district with only three students, the difficulty 
is compounded. This means that the rural labor force will be under- 
trained and will not have the attractiveness of the urban force to 
new industry. 

One solution is the consolidation of small districts into larger 
ones, however much this may run counter to local pride, which 
cherishes the sense of identity a high school gives a community. 
Yet the fact is that many small communities simply cannot supply 
the special educational services, such as variety of vocational offer- 
ings, counseling and guidance, remedial teaching, and library 
services, which are increasingly accepted as a normal part of educa- 
tion. 

I myself was in education, for 23 years and when the boys started 



balking about be i rug doctors, why., I had tto change my way of 
making a living. . .. 

Another .angle rairal scdiooll districts shomld exploae is the pos- 
sibility of iinterdisti'ict cooperation and planning. As one example 
<>af one typ<c of such planivakig, I would mention the plan for a 
regional educational services center which was drawn up by the 
Upper Peninsula school distracts, with UPOAP’s assistance. Under 
tins plan, a corps of educational specialists would be made awailfible 
to all the districts to. assist them nx designing programs for educa- 
\inonally deprived children* At present, tlue plan is awaiting tin 
approval of the U.S. Office -of Education for funding under tit#' 
Elementary and Secondary Mducation Act. 

(5) Housing. JRtaral iliomaiing is notoriously bad. Itn our region 
one-third oif all housing fe substandard, us I said, bat in rural 
areas the fisguire is genendbyabout 50 percent. This coimilation makes: 
it very difficult for rural" communities to support uibw industries 
which wouild employ any great number of people, since tthey ■would 
not be able to provide them with decent housing. The: best way fear 
small communities to handle a problem of this kind is in connec- 
tion with a program such as I have pointed out in mry first recom- 
mendation for comprehensive community planning. 

(6) Health Needs and Needs of the Elderly. Many of the rural 
health needs center around the problems of adequate water supply, 
waste treatment, sanitation, and water pollution. Another set of 
problems relate to nutrition, especially of children, where the 
problem is not one of quantity but of quality and is often as much 
a result of lack of knowledge as of food supply. Rural health 
education is not always adequate and school health services need 
much improving. Far more attention needs to be paid to dental 
health and preventive measures. In the Upper Peninsula the tuber- 
culosis rate is high and this is due to nutritional deficiencies and 
the higher proportion of older people. The need for mental health 
facilities is another category and includes the need for day care 
centers, child guidance clinics, and adult clinics. 

The needs of the elderly constitute a separate category that over- 
laps the field of health. In an area like the Upper Peninsula the 
proportion of elderly people is higher than the national average 
and consequently their needs loom larger than in urban areas.. In 
addition to the usual signs of distress — low income, poor housing, 
poor health — there is the added factor of isolation, so typical of 
outlying areas. 

As in the case of housing, the prerequisite for finding solutions 
is to engage in broad area planning that transcends the boundaries 
of individual small communities and, in many cases, of individual 
counties. There are many State and Federal aids available to meet 
the needs I have been discussing, but they can only be taken ad- 
vantage of through the medium of multicommunity groups. 

(7) Our recommendations regarding the Economic Opportunity 
Act program. 

(A) During the last year there has been increasing attention 
focused on the problems and needs of urban areas. Without in any 
way decrying this attention, I wish to point out that the problems of 
rural areas should not be lost sight of, and that whatever needful 



steps Congress may take to strengthen urban programs^ it shiould 
also insure that adequate funds are?- allocated to rural Gratis ami lthsftt 
stach funds bear the same relationship to the total ff uisfe allocated. ' as 
the number of low income families in rural areas .beairrs rto the total 
number of low income families. 

(B) The Small [Business Loam Program Under Tliie TV of the 
Act. UPCAP has conducted, a technical assistance pnpgtiram innder 
this title for over a year, and uncfier this program vre Have hel ped 
to process 86 loans for a total of $1,230,000. Two-tbarfis of ithese 
loans have been to persons in rural areas. In the early phase off our 
program, we emphasized loan processing and the memfcjffication off 
worthy loan applicants. On the basis of our experience ia this pro- 
gram, we can say that, outside of time problem of investment capital, 
the basie problems of rural business; are the lack onf marketing, 
production, and management expertise. 

In the present phase of our program, we are sssmcentrating 
entirely on management assistance to loan recipients send to others 
who need such assistance. Our present program is fianded only 
through June of 1967, and it is our understanding that after June 
the entire program may be turned ®ver to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. If this is true, we cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need for a continued strong program of management assistance. 
UPCAP presently lias three management consultants who service 
the 16,000 square miles of our region, in addition to a staff manager 
in the UPCAP office. In our view, this is the minimum staffing 
required for an effective management assistance program. Without 
such a program there is a good possibility that a number of the 
present loanees will be in serious trouble in operating their busi- 
nesses. It was the intent of the program from the beginning that 
loanees should be given management. assistance on a continuing basis. 
If they are denied this, they will be shortchanged. 

We therefore urge that m the future administration of the pro- 
gram adequate staff be provided to continue the program at the 
present level. We feel that the present policy of making grants 
to public or private nonprofit agencies should be continued, in view 
of the fact that Federal agencies usually have only a minimum 
staff and that there may he some resistance to increasing the present 
staff of the Small Business Administration to the required levels. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the recommendations UPCAP wishes 
to make regarding the wav on rural poverty. I know of no single 
panacea for this kind of poverty, which is so widespread and so 
persistent. But I do firmly believe that rural communities can do 
much if they learn to think big and if they can unite with their 
neighboring communities in broad and comprehensive programs of 
planning. 

The Chairman : We are very grateful to you. We are very glad 
to include you in this portion of the South. 

Mr. Dettman ; I am happy to be here. 

The Chairman: Are there some questions from the panel? 

Mr. Ford: Mr. Dettman, I have one question that is just — well, 
it is not a minor point either, but I may have misheard you saying 
that in your regional economic development that you made reference 
to home industries and that there were 357 new jobs provided. Now, 
is that in home industries alone or total new jous? 



Mr. Dettman : That’s the total new jobs in the home industry. 

The (Chairman: By home you don’t mean handicraft, you mean 
3 ocal ? 

Mr. Dettman: I mean small industries employing small numbers 
of people. 

Mr. Fo«d : This is over a 5-year period ? 

Mr. Dettman: This is in the past year. Over the 5-year period, 
when we made our initial study, which was made by Nathan 
Associates, they projected in ’61 that we would have an outmigra- 
tion of or a loss, should I say, of some 5,000 jobs. Over the 5-year 
period we have created 5,000 jobs, so actually we have created 
£0,000. The 357 jobs that we speak of in this report were created in 
the last year, 1966. 

The Chairman: Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen: I would like to ask you to elaborate on something 
I think I heard that I am_ struck by as a denizen of that underworld, 
the Lower Peninsula, having lived in Michigan for close to 15 years. 
People have talked about the problem of the U.P., but it seems that 
very little ever really happened. You alluded to what the effect 
of community planning on, as you put it, a large scale, can be — i 
that once you have gone through this process, a community is 
never quite the same again. Would you mind developing that a bit? 
YVhat do you mean has happened in the U.P. as a result of the 
experiences that you have been through in recent years in planning? 

Mr. Dettman: Well, initially 

Mr. Bonnen (interrupting) : What is happening now that 

wasn’t happening oef ore? 

Mr. Dettman (continuing) : — the Upper Peninsula was divided 
in an eastern section and a western section, as much as the Lower 
Peninsula is divided from the Upper Peninsula. In fact, when it 
came to — when we talked about — the Upper Michigan Tourist As- 
sociation and the travel shows, the western part of the Peninsula 
always wanted to get the travel shows close to the western part of 
the Peninsula — and the eastern part — so that when we had meetings 
of the Upper Peninsula association of supervisors, always the 
struggle was — and the west as a rule won because they are the most 
densely populated, and I am from the east. So that this is one of 
the things that we don’t see now, this struggle between the east 
and the west. This is one thing; this is one reason why I am chair- 
man of UPCAP and have been for the last 3 years, is because of 
this delineation between the east and the west. 

The overwhelming thing that we 'see is communities working 
together to get an industry to locate in one particular place because 
that’s the ideal place to put it, rather than to entice the community 
on one side of the Peninsula which isn’t the ideal place to put it — 
but if it is a hardboard plant, working to get the hardboard plant 
where the materials for the hardboard plant are. If it is a fisheries 
project, working for the area that needs fishing projects and not 
for the area that the fishing project wouldn’t do anything for. If 
it is a park project like the — you have probably heard of the 
Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore, which just was approved in 
the last congressional session. The whole Peninsula united in this 
effort to get this approved for the Munising, Alger County, area. 

This is something we have never had Before — the county units 



■working together, the township units working with the cities. This 
has brought a unification of the Peninsula like we have never had 
before. 

The Chairman' : Mrs. Caldwell, did you have a question? 

Mrs. Caldwei.l: This may be moving from the subject that you 
all are on, but I was wondering if you had run into any problem in 
providing child care, day care, whatever, in the employment of 
some of the mothers who do have children who do need care in a 
rural section like that? 

Mr. Pierce: Yes, ma'am, Mrs. Caldwell^ we certainly have. We 
certainly have experienced problems providing day care for this 
female head of household category. I am sorry to say we have not 
yet developed a satisfactory solution for this; but in one com- 
munity that I am familiar with there, a local church group has 
undertaken as a community project to do this, to provide child 
care for mothers who are enrolled in MDTA training projects. This 
has been a problem also. Not only could they not work; they could 
not afford to participate in the training because of this child care 
problem. But we are aware of this, and we are alleviating this by 
enlisting community response, such as the church group I just 
mentioned, to undertake things of this nature. 

The Chairman : Mv. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen: This Commission lias just been listening in here 
to some of the problems of Indians. I wonder if you would identify 
the Indian tribe involved and the sort of situation which these 
Indians are in? 

Mr. Dettman : Again I think Mr. Pierce could help us here. 
We have the Algonquins, the Ilurons, and the Chippewas, and we 
have the Menominee Indians. 

Mr. Pierce: And we also have Potawatomee Indians. 

Mr. Dettman: The electrification of the Hannibal Indian settle- 
ment was — 

The diocese, the Catholic diocese, gave $6,000 to this. Edison- 
Sioux Electric furnished the eleetricalj the wires and the poles. 
The union furnished the labor, and this was a community effort. 
This is something that we have never had before in the Peninsula; 
and some of the contributions we got from Edison. This was no 
small item. 

Maybe Mr. Pierce could give you the figure we initially started 
out with by contracting this work out, and it was beyond the means 
of UPCAP. The same with the electrification of Bonneville Island. 
Ill many of the areas it. has been the cooperation of people that 
have brought about the development of these particular things. 

Mr. Galeegos : I am wondering if Mr. Dettman could clarify 
again. You said that this came from per capita tax. Is that sufficient, 
to keep the machinery for the planning operation going, or do you 
have to depend on outside grants? 

Mr. Dettman: We have to depend on other sources. The grass- 
roots support comes initially, as we said. UPCAP was the creation 
of the board of supervisors under Act 200 of the State of Michigan, 
and this enables the board to supervise us, to unite, to form such 
a group; and one member was appointed from each board of 
supervisors, with the exception of Marquette County. Marquette is 
still not a member ## the UPCAP organuentfion. 
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Mr. Gallegos: Now, is the ouside support coming from State or 
Federal sources? 

Mr. Dettman: From both, from State sources, from Federal 

E lanning sources, and we hope from the Commission, from the 
fpper Great Lakes Commission, that we will get some support from 
this, maybe not in dollars and cents but in consultants and people 
services. 

The Chairman: Thank, you very much. I traveled across your 
Upper Peninsula from Wisconsin to the Sioux a year and a half ago. 
Mr. Dettman : I hope you stopped at our motel. 

The Chairman : I wish I had. 

We appreciate the assistance of these gentlemen very much. 

The next person is Mr. Oliver Terriberry, executive director, 
Georgia Mountains Planning and Development Commission, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Mr. Terriberry, we welcome you. 
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STATEMENT OF OLIVER TERRIBERRY 

Mr. Terrirerrt: Thank you, sir. 

My friends from Michigan, they got a little warmer; I got a 
little cooler. 

Gentlemen, I’d like to make a brief comment before I start. We 
are not attempting in the report we are going to give to discuss 
in detail the operation of Georgia Mountains Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission, but we are going to try to outline three areas of 
difficulty we find in the mountainous region of Georgia in our 
trying to administer the programs of the Economic Opportunities 
Act. 

I represent the Georgia Mountains Area Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission as executive director. The commission, which is 
one of 17 such agencies in the State of Georgia, serves a CAP 
agency for 16 counties in northeast Georgia. All of these counties 
are designated Appalachia, and all are within District No. 2, State 
of Georgia Economic Development Administration Region. 

The commission is a public agency created by the member counties 
through legal action of the city and county governments. The region 
is approximately a 5,000-square-mile area of mountainous real estate 
with nearly 40 percent under the management of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, National Forest Service. It has a general 
population distribution of some 30 people per square mile. Almost 
20 percent of the population is without a telephone; 10 percent 
without electric service. The educational attainment is less than 
eighth grade, and only 2.5 percent of the total population have had 
any exposure to college. Our expected dropout rate of all entering 
1st grade, by the time the student reaches the 10th grade, not the 
12th, is an average of 65 percent. We have had it as high as 90 
percent, and we have a minimum that runs as low as 45 percent. 
We feel that our biggest single problem facing the conduct and 
administration of any program is liasic communication. 

The largest single community that we serve is Hall County. It 
has a population approaching 50,000, and because of its size it has 
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been designated an independent OEO group and operates internally 
and outside the jurisdiction of the Georgia Mountains Planning and 
Development Commission. Within our remaining 16 counties that 
we serve, a 17-county area in our program, our next largest com- 
munity or county is 20,000 and our smallest is 4,000. 

Under the requirements established by OE0 7 we must establish 
community action councils. And in an area so widely dispersed with 
topographic problems, generating difficult travel, and with an aver- 
age per family income of less than $2,000, it is almost impossible to 
formulate community action committees that are functional, simply 
because people cannot find the ways or means to meet on any 
regular basis. 

It is our considered opinion that the Economic Opportunity 
program has been so strongly oriented to the highly populated 
urban regions, that the criteria for involvement ana establishment, 
of programs are so strongly related to the public housing or apart- 
ment-type concentration, that little or no provisions have been made 
that will permit deviation or adaption of the regulations or guide- 
lines now in effect that will allow us to use them effectively within 
a rural community. To demonstrate the apparent thinking that we 
must contend with when we file our applications: Many times in 
meetings with Washington officials involved with the OEO program, 
we are asked the simple question, “Why can’t these people take the 
trolley or the bus?” Obviously, if the trolley or bus doesn’t exist, 
they can’t take one. 

Within the applications that we submit, one of the largest, if 
not the largest, single budget item is transportation. And we must 
build transportation into this thing simply because we have not 
got the force, we cannot afford the manpower without coming up 
with an extremely topheavy administrative staff, to go out and 
meet these people. 

We have heard this morning and this afternoon about TVA. 
We don’t kid when people can live a half mile by air, and it is 
a 20-mile trip to see them. 

This brief description of our internal problems we face become 
compounded by the resistance of most of our State agencies; and 
discipline, health, education, employment, security, welfare, and so 
forth, become involved in the conduct of OEO programs. 

We have on file in our office many copies of directives issued by 
Federal agencies to their sister State agencies, identifying clauses in 
the OEO law that we require cross-discipline coordination. Either 
these directives are ignored or lost, or filed without comprehension. 
The directives are also forwarded to the regional and county counter- 
parts with almost the same results. We think we can say this 
emphatically because we also get them. 

We are continuously plagued by an apparent fear that the Georgia 
Mountains Area Planning and Development Commission is an up- 
start or Johnny-come-lately agency — incidentally, the area commis- 
sion program in Georgia has been in existence since 1957 — and we 
are hell-bent in telling regional and county offices ho-w to operate 
their own business. Further in the attitude impressed on us is that 
we are duplicating existing programs and services that old-line 
agencies have operated for many, many years. 

In our attempt to create allies of these line agencies, we involve as 



many of their personnel as possible in the formulation, development, 
and description of conduct m the program related to their agencies. 
We lean over backwards to see to it our programs are compatible and 
complementary, not a duplication. We try to emphasize the impor- 
tance of support both ways that must be developed between OEO 
and these agencies. Just about the time we get a breakthrough, they 
have a personnel change somewhere down the line and we have to 
do the whole thing all over again. 

Within the OEO program itself, we are constantly plagued with 
the administrative decrease requiring organization changes. Inci- 
dentally, we have structured the local community agency six times 
within six weeks. We run into criteria changes, increased pressure 
for cultural enrichment efforts, and many other times what we feel 
are local decreases. 

Without any question, it is the intent of OEO to find means to 
develop the whole person. And within an urbanized area where ac- 
cessibility exists for broad-based exposure, this makes a lot of sense. 
But within sparsely populated urban areas that are some distance 
away from an urban center where cultural exposure is obtainable, 
it is extremely difficult to improvise this type of an experience. We 
have a need to afford these people an opportunity to elevate their 
employment capabilities to at least an entry level status so that they 
can put bread and meat on the table. We think it is this simple in 
many instances. But even more than this, we must develop in these 
people a belief that they can become competitive. And by effort on 
their part, and a great deal of patience and planning, mobility to 
the areas where employment opportunities exist is possible. 

Our efforts have been along these lines. We have concentrated on 
developing work discipline exposure that affords opportunity to 
develop basic skills. We have conducted programs on simply how 
do you apply for a job; how to meet the environmental changes 
encountered m an urban existence. We have tried to meet medical 
needs, psychological problems, and many, many other basic compo- 
nents that will permit mobility. We feel we have had some success; 
and we feel our success has been in spite of State agencies, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, and a' general public attitude, rather than 
because of it. 

The Economic Opportunity program has given communities a 
financial capability to do those things that line agencies were sup- 
posed to have done to attack poverty but ? because of apathetic atti- 
tudes or bureaucratic red tape, are lost in the paper shuffling and 
entrenching processes that apparently plague many of these agencies. 
I give as an example — 

At a recent annual meeting of a local welfare group, an annual 
report was given by the director; and with real pride of accomplish- 
ment, he stated that this last, year’s budget expenditures increased 
over the previous year by nearly 8 percent. They added one new 
employee, they enrolled seven new families, while no former recipi- 
ents were terminated. Admittedly it took magnificent management to 
accomplish this. However, it is our feeling that the basic purpose of 
this type of program is to assist the needy people to get back on their 
feet in the hope that the need for welfare aid will cease. 

Obviously, the easiest means for correcting these ills is an all- 
inclusive superagency capable of imposing direct orders on sub- 
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agencies. However, if tills were to be formed, we would have a 
superbureaucracy and a total lack of local support. The premise of 
community action to meet community needs must be adhered to, but 
we must find a means to build in flexibility in methods and tech- 
niques. We fully recognize that a standard pattern cannot be used 
carte blanche. The thinking, the orientation, the historical experi- 
ence, the social, the economic, and in many ways the family and 
living conditions of ru al people are significantly different from 
those of their urban counterparts. In fact, many ox the urban prob- 
lems are believed to be the result of these differences, manifesting 
themselves as a result of rural-to-urban migrants living in an urban 
environment. 

The problem of developing intergovernmental and interagency 
relations must be resolved at the local level. We at the Georgia 
Mountains Planning and Development Commission feel that we have 
made some strides in this direction ; at least in the opinion of the 
U.s. Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, the Committee 
on Economic Development, the American Society of Public Admin- 
istrators, U.S. Department of Labor, NYC division, and many other 
agencies who have investigated, studied, and analyzed the operation 
of the Georgia Mountains Planning and Development Commission, 
we have. And we are very proud of this fact. 

Within our local communities, interagency and discipline relations 
between the commission and the various agencies is fairly good. But 
in spite of this exposure that we have generated, our local line 
agencies still do not communicate among themselves, but only 
through the third party of the commission. Unfortunately, at the 
State level we are not this fortunate. For this reason we have found 
it necessary to establish our own line of communication to Wash- 
ington, D.C., and, in effect, in many cases we bypass the State. But, 
interestingly enough, as a result of this exposure that we have had 
in Washington, we have become quite expert in the term “grants- 
mansliip,” and much to our surprise, many times we know more 
about a particular program and how it can be utilized in connection 
and combination than even the Federal program people themselves. 

Original ’y, OEO was touted as a program that was built on the 
premise that local people know local problems better than anyone 
else and that if these local people would identify these problems and 
propose a program for their solution, funds might be made avail- 
able. But what has happened is that many local problems have been 
identified, and communities have attempted to develop projects that 
would lead to solutions only to find that they are stopped because 
of technicalities that suddenly appear. Extreme emphasis, for in- 
stance, has been placed on the involvement of minorities and target 
groups, which is as it should be. However, what has happened, in 
effect, is that in structuring committees for the development of pro- 
grams, the emphasis seems to be on the committee structure require- 
ments and preparatory planning to the general exclusion of the 
conduct and the objectives programmed in a meaningful project. 
In other words, if we somehow can get the impoverished and the 
minority to participate in planning conferences, to hold elections, 
to develop objectives, and to assume leadership, the meaningful ness 
of the programs they devise is purely secondary. In effect, what we 
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seem to insist upon is that these people get all dressed up only to 
find that they have no place to go, and we feel this is disastrous. 

I have discussed at some length our objections and difficulties with 
the OEO program. I wish to assure the committee that in spite of 
these comments, the Georgia Mountains Planning and Development 
Commission feels that if we are to plan for physical and economic 
development, which is the commissioirs basic charge, we must also 
plan for tile development of our people. The OEO program is one 
of the most meaningful efforts to be devised by mankind; but we 
must have, for the success of this program in the type of rural area 
that we serve, more latitude in the guidelines dictating structure and 
target area involvement, and somehow improved cooperation of the 
supportive State and local agencies. We often feel like the sur- 
rounded wagon train, because we have an excellent program, have 
adequate Federal ammunition within the circle; but we are con- 
stantly having to defend ourselves from the attacking State and 
local line agencies. 

The Georgia Mountains Planning and Development Commission 
has been deeply involved with OEO activities since its early plan- 
ning stage and has been administering programs since November of 
19GI. The three areas of difficulty generate a hapless situation of 
being damned if we do and damned if we don’t, and causes embar- 
rassment for having expressed a complaint without being able to 
suggest a possible course for correction. 

But, in summary: First, we have reluctance on the part of State 
and local agencies to give more than passive support to community 
action groups; second, we have difficulty on the part of the Federal 
office to devise criteria adjustable to both urban and rural conditions; 
and third, we ; at the local implementing level, have the responsi- 
bility of making this a meaningful program capable of effecting 
long-range results. Thus far, however, our observation is that the 
longer this need for harmonious interplay exists, the stronger the 
tendency becomes to demand harmony by coercion or even political 
pressure, with the result that the problem compounds rather than 
dissipates. 

The OEO Act provides l'or development of interdiscipline response. 
It creates a group that is sanctioned to cross established jurisdic- 
tional and discipline boundaries. When success is obtained, the 
established agency within whose general jurisdiction the program 
lies, usually yells, “Sour grapes.” When the project fails, they re- 
spond with, “I told you so.” 

We feel that you people, better than we, know the penalties for 
encroaching, either real or imagined, into the private sphere of 
another agency. Historically it has been a sin, and it still is. Yet we, 
at the local level, must cross these lines with or without sanction and 
support if we are to do the job that must be done; and therein lies 
our problem. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much. I think this is a very good 
statement of problems which still exist, on the local regional situation. 

Are there questions? 

Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel.: Mr. Terriberry, you made a statement of which I 
didn’t get the. full impact. Maybe you would like to elaborate a little 
bit on it. I know that first of all under the OEO program as origi- 



nully visualized or originally planned, they wanted involvement on 
the part of the people that needed the most help. Now that these 
are areas in practical application then, of course, they seem to break 
down a little bit, changing in theory and some ways; and then when 
you go to apply some of these reforms, the rules that have been 
employed by the OEO people seem to be some kind of a breakdown. 
For example, on a board I think the tendency is to have possibly 
50 percent to be made up of the target people, target area people, 
and then you have the structuring of these committees. I mean you 
have a representative, for example, of the community leaders, that 
is, the county and city people. You have, of course, the civic organi- 
zation or the organization that works toward civic and community 
betterment, and you have the target area people. What has been 
your experience along those lines? Can you comment on it? 

Mr. Terriberry: The reason we feel this emphasis is too strong 
in the rural groups is that in your small communities, the pov- 
erty or the target area people are not this isolated from the so-called 
community leaders. After all, these people are growing up together. 
Their children are in school together. It is not like a la^ge metro- 
politan area where the Government has isolated an entity through 
the populace that it serves. In the small communities, you just don’t 
have this much. And I give a case in point. We have got a com- 
munity in which four youngsters lost their parents. The parents 
were on welfare. The oldest boy in the family is 18, the next one 
is 16. Well, we maneuvered very quickly, and got both these older 
boys on an NYC program. Up to that point they hadn’t expressed 
any interest. But more important, the community got behind these 
youngsters, so to speak, and passed the hat around. The first thing 
they did was to absolve these youngsters of any mortgage claim on 
the property. The second thing they did, they got up enough money 
to where income became useful to them; there was groceries on the 
table. The local banker paid off the electric light bill for the family. 
The family is staying together. Also, the school authorities got 
together and decided to work out a program where these kids can 
continue their education and graduate. The case goes before the 
courts in that county this next week, in which the community is 
petitioning the courts to establish an administrator and the admin- 
istrator will be the government of the community. This is local action 
taking care of local folks. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: I want to speak further on that. Most of 
the testimony we have had up until this time, 1 believe, lias been 
along the line that where the programs have failed has been due 
largely to the fact that the people affected, the target people, were 
not sufficiently involved. Isn’t it possible to involve them and yet 
have a quality program? In other words, have one that would have 
the sort of quality of appeal in Washington — or wherever it is to 
be approved by the people who are best prepared to give focus and 
shape to the project, could give the leadership — and yet involve the 
people who are target people? Are these two inconsistent and 
irreconcilable? 

Mr. Terriberry: No, don’t misunderstand me. All I am saying 
is we feel that they are placing too much emphasis on this, to the 
extent that literally the structuring process that the local commit- 
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tees must go through is really, feems to be, the point of emphasis, 
not programed to think it out. And this is why I used the analogy 
they get them all dressed up and suddenly no place to put them. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: You are not advocating to exclude those 
people ? 

Mr. Terriberry : No. 

Mr. Laurel: That’s what I wanted to get. In other words, more 
emphasis is being placed on the proper structuring of committees 
and boards and so on, and less attention to the overall programs and 
the objectives to be achieved. Is that more or less true? 

Mr. Terriberry : This is what we seem to find. I could give as an 
example a program that was injected into south Georgia that was 
an absolute bust from the day it was put together, because the objec- 
tives of the program were ignored. They went through the whole 
program of structuring committees, and when they finally got the 
program going it suddenly turned out to be uselesss. 

In my area I could apply for a project to train pipefitters, and 
I’ll bet you dollars to peanuts I could get the thing through, and 
I’d have a lot of enrollees, because we happen to be the largest 
moonshine stilling section in the State of Georgia, and this is what 
they learn to do. But what we are trying to at — that’s another 

side of the problem. We feel very strongly that you’ve got to build 
a program that — 

Let’s say, next year OEO quits. We don’t want this program to 
disappear. It wants to continue and it wants to be so blamed mean- 
ingful that if the Federal moneys are withdrawn, that these com- 
munities, even that one less than 4,000 people, somehow or other are 
going to continue with some semblance of wliat has been initiated. 
Otherwise, all we have done is guarantee a bunch of communities 
90 percent Federal funding, a local in-kind 10 percent, and when the 
store is closed, everybody goes home. 

The Chairman : One more question. Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson: I am interested in this particular issue. I think we 
have seen several instances in our hearings, and I have through some 
of my own activities observed this particular kind of phenomenon; 
however, it was in my own mind — 

I’m from Georgia, and I have grave concern, as you probably sus- 
pect, for minority representation in these kind of programs; and I 
would strongly suspect that in most of the southern communities 
it would be a lot easier if one didn’t have to worry about significant 
minority participation in terms of what the community power struc- 
ture feels comfortable with and will buy and pick up the tab for 
later on. It may be, however, that what we need to do in these 
communities — and I am posing it this way so that you can react in 
the light of this — it may be that the constructive thing in the long 
range, that OEO, if this is a major problem, the constructive factor 
is that this which the local people have never done, this coming 
together in order to plan and work together, facilitated by this OEO 
insistence, may leave a far more valuable aftereffect than our slowly 
dancing up to the coming together of the races in these communities 
to work out what are mutual problems. 

Mr. Terriberry: Well, I agree to a point. And it is not because 
I happen to represent an area from Georgia, because, incidentally, 
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my home — I was born and raised in Connecticut, if that has any- 
thing to do with it. 

What we are against in part in your rural areas — true, if you get 
enough political power to build through citizen groups, you are 
going to get some kind of reaction. It will either be a passive reac- 
tion or it will be a positive reaction of the local politicians and the 
power structure. If, however, this doesn't lead to some positive pro- 
grams that are worthy of the political support, what is going to 
happen when the local community has not got this massive incentive 
in Federal funds to meet together in order to attract moneys? Inci- 
dentally, OEO is a wonderful political tool for a local politician. 
It is an excellent tool, particularly if he himself is partly involved, 
say, in a Youth Corps program or a Headstart program. He can 
stand up there and he can hand out a bunch of checks to a lot of 
people. He is a man of the hour, so to speak. 

On the other hand, where we've got these groups meeting, and 
I agree, this is the first time we are having some interplay between 
two races; we are having it better in some communities than in 
others, but at least it is a beginning. But if we haven’t got even 
something that has come out of this that has some significance to the 
political structure of that- community, the political structure is going 
to pull out, of that thing. If it is going to be a real thorn in their 
side or they feel like they are being bulldozed, when the finances 
get to the point where they feel the community cannot afford the 
in-kind share, and if it goes to a 50/50, this may be the point. 
I think our 80/20 is still safe, but we’ve got to build this thing. 

Mr. Gibson* : The thing that would concern me in the situation you 
outline and which I realize is a real danger and one that promises 
problems later, some of which are already starting to crop up — 
there is a question of alternative, Mr. Terriberry. I do not think, 
and I probably feel maybe more strong about this than some of the 
people in your community, I do not think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should accede to the kind of political dynamics in term's of 
the questions on race that might be represented in your community. 
The Congress lias now, of course, passed a law which says that there 
must be equitable distribution of the share of Federal services, and 
I would think that to the extent the problems — which are very aggra- 
vating ones.. I’m sure, to someone like you — to the extent that they 
are politically based and politically tied to the tradition of racism 
or racial separation in the South 

Mr. Tiiinmniitnv (interrupting) : That’s not the side of the politics 
I am talking about. A politician, and, gentlemen, if you will excuse 
me, a politician is like anybody else. A great deal of liis motivation 
is in his poeketbook, and onr local politicians, the individual county 
commissioner, the small-town mayor, first of all, the job he's got 
isn’t worth having. He’s not making a living off of the darn thing. 
He is serving really because of the honor or for some other motiva- 
tion that we know nothing about. But we do know that he is subject 
to influence by the general public, because otherwise he wouldn’t 
have sought tliis position. If he can do something, create some sort, 
call it, a monument if you wish, to his administration, he is very 
receptive to this idea, OEO is offering us this potential in many, 
many communities. And to help alleviate your feelings again even 
a little more, the area that we happen to serve, northeast Georgia, 
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is the odd-ball area in all of the South, because our nonwhite-white 
situation doesn’t exist. We don’t have nonwhites in the mountains. 

Mr. Gibson : I know you have a very small percentage. You did 
allude to a minority participation, I know. 

Mr. Terriberry: We have run into this structuring process thing 
to the extent that real good programs that had a potential for, well, 
right-on into permanent-type employment with an upgrading scale 
hitched to it, but, by golly, the thing got cut off simply because we 
did not go through this meticulous structuring process that the 
regional office said had to be done. 

The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Terriberry. 

Mr. Gibson: That word can cover a multitude^ of sins. That's why 
I am afraid of the term structuring process. I’d like to know the 
details about it. 

Mr. Terriberry : I’d like to talk to you about it. 

The Chairman: We are doing extraordinarily well with our 
schedule, and we thank you very much. It is very good to have you 
state the situation as you have faced it. 

Our next appointment is with Mr. Robert Miles, president, Panola 
Cooperative. He lives at Route 2, Batesville, Miss. 

Mr. Robert Miles. 

Very glad to have you with us, sir. Proceed when you are ready. 



STATEMENT OF ROBERT MILES 

Mr. Miles : Mr. Chairman, I believe from some advice I have got 
from you and some of your committeemen I was to limit my talk 
for just a few minutes, and I believe I will take less than what 
you say. 

Rural life 25 years ago was rather comfortable and a happy life 
compared to that of today. Today there is starvation, broken homes, 
illness of many kinds, and many more instances of degradation and 
poverty. 

During the years when cotton was considered king, I have seen 
families of 8, 9, or 10 clearing from $2,000 to $4,000 each year. They 
could buy food, clothing, medicine, and other necessities to make life 
comfortable. Usually there were several cows which supplied the 
family with milk and butler. Occasionally a beef was killed to sub- 
stitute for the pork and chicken meat diet. Practically all of the farm 
families were given plots of ground to plant a garden. This gave the 
families a variety or fresh vegetables most of the year. An adequate 
amount of bread was the least to worry about because corn could be 
easily exchanged for meal at all times. Poverty was just a word and 
not an experience. 

Rural life today has changed for many reasons. The land has been 
sold or handed down from one generation to another. The use of 
many kinds of modern farm machinery has contributed greatly to 
the conditions of the poverty-stricken, homeless, and starving rural 
people of today. 

There are landowners who have sold their tenant houses. At least 
they won’t have to see the faces of the hungry and ragged. 

If one would tour the rural areas in Mississippi, you would find 
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families living in houses hardly suitable for barns. Oftentimes a 
family of seven or eight sleep in one room heated by a wood heater. 
The houses are extremely uncomfortable because the fuel can be ob- 
tained only by gathering the bush and weeds that grow on ditches 
and bayous The forest has been cleared away, leaving nothing to be 
i* Se( ^./ or ^ or h° mes - You would see the rooms sealed with card- 
board boxes to keep out the cold and the light from the moon and 
stars. These are people that know what it means when Jesus taught 
Ins disciples to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread,” because 
they know not where their bread for tomorrow will come. 

Yes, you will see the surroundings untidy. You may ask why. Can 
you imagine the family leaving home in the morning before sunrise, 
home for lunch, and returning after sundown. They couldn’t have 
much energy left to do very much cleaning, besides the fact that the 
nearest water pump may be half a mile or farther from the house. 

Mothers are still giving birth to babies without ever seeking a 
doctor. The local midwife is her only attendant. No wonder that the 
lives of these unfortunate are short. 

Fear Plays a, tremendous part in the lives of the majority of these 
people. These are the people that are afraid to ask for enough space 
xor a garden or a small loan to see a doctor. They are atraid the 
answer v/ill be “No, and if you’re not satisfied, you will have to 
move. ’ Just where would they move? Most are told if they register to 
vote, they surely must move. 

Fear has a right to be in the minds of many. To try to protect your 
family from harm or danger would surely send you to jail. The only- 
counselor he could obtain to represent him would be against him. 
One example of what one should fear is to look at the bullet holes in 
the outside as well as the inside of my home. 

What can we Negroes do to help eliminate some of the problems 
of poverty? 1 

The West Batesville Farmers Cooperative offers a vegetable pro- 
gram to families of low income in and around Batesville. Families 
may grow peas and okra for market through this cooperative. A 
family of four or five can earn $75 to $100 per week without inter- 
fering with the work and harvest of their crop of cotton. 

The President’s poverty program has been a lifesave'r to many. The 
county health and welfare programs do little or nothing to help the 
poor and needy. One can consider himself most fortunate to qualify 
for welfare aid. 

A good training program would be of groat help to the poor. A 
knowledge of buying, spending, managing, and saving would be help- 
ful to many. 

We have dreams of better things to come. Three years ago the 
West Batesville Farmers Cooperative was just a dream. It is a 
reality today when you can see our office surrounded with three 
cottonpickers, four combines, two 2-ton pickup trucks, and a highboy. 

The Chairman : Mr. Miles, the activities of the cooperative have 
been directed — you were speaking of this machinery. This is one of 
the mam programs of the cooperative? 

Mr. Miles : Yes, it is. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much. 

Let’s begin with Mr. King. 

Mr. King : Mr. Miles, I gather you are a farmer? 

Mr. Miles : Yes, I am. 
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Mr. King: And you have been able to survive and stay on the 
land? 

Mr. Miles: Yes, I have. 

Mr. King : Have you had an opportunity to purchase land or are 
you on rented land? 

Mr. Miles: I have had the opportunity to purchase land. 

Mr. King: You are one of the more fortunate members of the 
group that you speak for? 

Mr. Miles: Well, you might say one of the most lucky ones, among 
the lucky ones. 

Mr. King: Now, in forming this co-op, apparently you or your 
associates have had some business education or some business back- 
ground that is working so successfully. Do you want to tell us about 
that? I think that would bring out the point of what training means 
to people ox your category. 

Mr. Miles : Yes. Well, most of us w r ho are in this co-op have had 
very little business training or what have you. 

In fact, the people that I speak of are mostly people who are work- 
ing on shares or who are doing dailv work. We do have quite a few 
around that’s fortunate enough to have purchased land before the 
crisis came. 

Mr. King: Have you acted as the business manager for this group 
that you speak of? 

Mr. Miles : Well, I am acting as the president of the group. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson : Does the co-op hire staff to handle any of its business, 
or is it all handled by the members? 

Me. Miles: It is handled by a board of directors, nine members, 
and these nine men give their work free. 

jtfr. Gibson: How did the co-op get started? Is this a Government 
p in? Did the Department of Agriculture help you? 

Mr. Miles: Yes, I would say the agriculture program from the 
Farmers Home Administration gave us a lot of assistance. If you’d 
like fer me to tell you how we got started 

Mr. Gibson (interrupting) : I’m glad you said that. You are the 
first person who said you had any resource from the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Mr Miles: Yes, we are very pleased with our administration in 
the r.mty there. 

It got started several years ago when we had no dreams of a co-op. 
We were selling our okra to a local buyer. We became dissatisfied 
with the price that he was paying, and we asked him for a raise. 
They wrote us all a letter or card of some kind and told us that lie 
would raise us one-half cent and for us to mind our own business. So 
we began to mind our own business by getting together and trying 
to raise the price. 

Mr. Kino: What has been the difference in the price structure 
there now? 

Mr. Miles: Well, we are in competition, and we have raised the 
price of okra, that is one of the vegetables that we grow, one cent 
from the time that we begun. He offered a half a cent, and we did 
boost the price up to a cent by having competition. 

Mr. Gibson: You mentioned something in the latter part of your 
statement that I’d like to pursue a little bit. You said that the county 



health and welfare programs have been of little resource to the 
people you were describing to us? 

Mr. Miles : Very little. 

Mr. Gibson: And you alluded to the difficulty of obtaining welfare 
aid. Would you elaborate on that a little, please. 

Mr. Miles: Well, welfare has the constructive part in their pro- 
gram whereas they have certain laws that they go oy in the State of 
Mississippi. For an instance, if a lady would have seven or eight 
children and no husband, if her husband had died or some reason 
they are not together, they are told when have you last time had a 
man in the house, or come down to have intercourse with you, and if 
they say within 6 months, they disqualify them. 

. Mr. Gibson: Now, suppose, for instance, this was not a question 
in a particular family case. Does that automatically mean they get 
the welfare? 

Mr. Miles: Well, they have to go bach to the landlord and get 
some kind of a signed statement, that they qualify for — they have no 
assistance or subsistence from him at all. And 0 times out. of 10 the 
landlord wouldn’t sign the complaint. 

Mr. Gibson : Why ? 

Mr. Miles : Oh, for some reason. It seems that he is trying to show 
the welfare that he will take c ue of his labor. 

Mr. Gibson : This particular business of getting the landlords 
to certify whatever it is, in order to be eligible for welfare assistance, 
this step of going to the landlord for some sort of certification, is this 
used in order to assure the landlord of a labor supply which has no 
other alternative but his wage, whatever level it might be? 

Mr. Miles : Yes, of course. 

Mr. Gibson: This is as I understand the pattern. 

The Cmaiuman: Mr. Davis, please. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Mr. Miles, how far did you go in school? 

Mr. Miles : I am a dropout of 11th grade. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Do yon vote? 

Mr. Miles : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Are there very many members of the cooperative 
who vote? 

Mr. Miles: Yes, for the last 3 years we have been able to register 
and vote. Before then it was impossible. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Has this made auv noticeable difference in your 
ability to negotiate on prices for whnl you sell and this sort of thing? 

Mr. Miles: The voting process? ” 

Mr. Neil Davis : Yes. 

Mr. Miles : No, I wouldn’t think so, no different than the price 
that we sell. 

Mr. Neil Davis : What about your standing with the business com- 
munity, with the political people? 

Mr. Miles: Yes, you get recognized, better recognition, especially 
the local people, the local offices recognize you more. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Mr. Miles, I would like for you to comment a»uin 
briefly on your initial statement when you said that compared to 
-5 years ago the plight of the farmer is worse, or maybe I should 
reverse it. I believe you said that comparatively the farmer was much 
comfortable 25 years ago than today with all of the chmmes 
otliier than the iiact that there is not as much need for farm labor” as 
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there used to be. Are you standing by that statement, that those who 
are on the farm fare worse than they did? 

The second thing I’d like you to comment on is the minimum wage. 
What will that mean to people who produce on share on the farm? 
Is it going to hurt them, help them, or what will be the effect? 

The first one is just a general comment to be sure that you meant 
that the plight of the people living on the farm is much more uncom- 
fortable now, and the other is the effect of the minimum wage on 
sharecroppers. . . 

Mr. Miles: Yes. I can truly say that the people who are living on 
the farm now are much more uncomfortable than they were 25 years 
ago because of the labor that vou have. They don't necessarily need 
them, and tiiose they do have therj are harassed more than they were 
25 years ago because of the different changes that you have what 
create this problem. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Is it possible that they know a better way of life 
and are more aggressive and want more and are, therefore, more 
unhappy because of that? 

Mr. Miles: Well, it could be possible; this could be. But their 
wants are in vain most of the time. 

Mr. Neil Davis : What about the minimum wage? 

Mr. Miles: The minimum wage is just beginning now. I believe it 
will make them more comfortable, but at the same time there will be 
some more hindrance. For an instance: I heard just this morning 
that one big farmer says that he was going to the wage law, but he 
will have to charge rent for his houses, and what that rent will be, 
I don't know. It could be $50, $25 a month, and at the same time he 
can charge for other things that he is not being charged with now. 

The Chairman : Mrs. Caldwell, please. 

Mrs. Caldwell : For those persons with children who do get aid 
to dependent children, do you have any idea how much the State of 
Mississippi is able to give for the care of a child on ADC? 

Mr. Miles: To be honest with you, I haven’t seen a family that’s 
on ADC in Mississippi. 

The Chairman : Air. Bonnen. 

Air. Bonnen : I am interested in the FIIA loan, that is, the finan- 
cial base of your co-op. Could you tell me a little more about it? 
What kind of loan was it, and how did you arrange it? Did they 
approach yon, you approach them? 

Mr. Miles: Well, we approached them and we had to approach 
them several times before we really could get down to brass tacks. 

They first told us that we were asking for too much. We only asked 
the first time for one cottonpicker or two cottonpickers, and maybe 
one or two combines. Then they told us we had to run a survey to 
find out really how much equipment that we really needed. So we 
ran this survey, and v e found out in the survey that we could obtain 
— we had enough land or enough acreage — we could obtain three 
cottonpickers and three combines, which we only asked for two of 
each. Then it seems like they got very friendly with us then, after 
they saw that we really were goiii" to get it or that we were really 
going further than to the county. If they weren’t going to help us, 
then we were going to try the State or Washington or some other 
place. So they gave ns all the help that we were looking for after 
finding out that we were going to pursue it anyway, and in this way 



when we ran the survey, we were able to get as many machines that 
we just spoke of. 

Mr. Bonnen: What kind of a loan arrangement is this? 

Mr. Miles: This is based on a 10-year loan. However, we were 
unfortunate enough not to pay our loan this year; we weren’t able to 
because of the drought and the disaster that we had in this particular 
county. 

The Chairman : Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson*: Mr. Miles, I’d like to ask you a question. I assume 
one of your problems down there is going to be the availability of 
land. Would the people be interested in the Government buying land 
and reselling it, like they did back in the depression days, in the late 
thirties? 

Mr. Miles: Very much so. But you see, buying land now is out of 
the question, because to buy land you have to pay $200, $300, $350, 
or maybe $400 an acre. The Government won’t loan you money. 

Mr. Johnson: Well, under your present setup they wouldn’t. But, 
after all, I think if there is a need to settle people, then you’ve got a 
different program altogether. I just wondered if you had a need for 
some land for people? 

Mr. Miles : There is a great need. 

Mr. Johnson: You see, the investment is a very minor question. 
When we spend $20 billion goingto the moon, we don’t care ir we pay 
$200 or $300 an acre for land. But I just wondered if you had the 
need for that type of a program. 

Mr. Miles : Very much so. 

Mr. Gibson: Following up, Mr. Miles, something just clicked in 
my mind. 

Aren’t you affiliated with the Sharecroppers Fund? 

. Mr. Miles: No. I do know the gentleman that is affiliated with the 
Sharecroppers Fund. 

Mr. Gibson: This is strictly a project which just involves the 
people in that particular co-op ? 

Mr. Miles : That’s right. 

The Chairman: We thank you very much, Mr. Miles. You were a 
very helpful witness, and we appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Miles: Thank you, it is my pleasure. 

The Ciiairm. .v : I will ask Commissioner Dewis Johnson if he will 
preside here a moment. He has a little special introduction he wants 
to make. 

Mr. Johnson : Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Air. Chairman and members of this Commission, it is a pleasure 
for me to present to you today Arkansas’s No. 1 citizen, Mr. William 
Campbell from eastern Arkansas. He has had more, I suppose, more 
actual experience in dealing with rural people, both low and high 
income people, and everyone loves him in Arkansas that knows Mr. 
Will, and that’s what they call him, Mr. Will Campbell. Now, he is 
chairman of the board of the bank now, and he is sort of semiretired, 
doing a lot of good civic work, but he is one of Arkansas and is 
Arkansas’s No. 1 citizen. And we are pleased to have you with us 
today, Mr. Will. Will you come up and give us some of your experi- 
ence and advice, 

Mr. Will Campbell. 

Air. Campbell: That’s a very fine introduction from a very fine 
man over in Arkansas, Dr. Davis. 
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I want to correct him. on one tiling. X am down at the bank every 
morning at 8 o’clock and stay there until 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. Johnson: Mr. Will, that’s old habits that a banker forms 
that he never gets away from. 



STATEMENT OF W. W. CAMPBELL 
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Mr. Campbell: There is too much excitement in dealing with 
people, and in these particular programs you have heard so much 
about today, it is a great privilege and a great pleasure to participate 
in the advancement that is being offered and being accepted by rural 
people. That’s who we are talking about here today. 

I might say in our country, which lies just to the west of Memphis 
—we are about 45 miles, the town that I live in, Forrest City — 45 
miles from Memphis. We have a very fine agricultural area there, 
productive land and good people, people who have lived there, raised 
their children there, and they liave participated in continuing to own 
land and to cultivate it and to enjoy these things that are here for us. 

Now, we do have a poverty program, of course. Everywhere, I’m 
sure, we recognize that there is a need for us to be concerned about 
people who are not privileged to have the tilings that we want them 
to have, that they need to have. 

We want a good economy, it is to the advantage of everyone that 
we do away with poverty, certainly in a community such as ours or 
any other community. From a business standpoint, we want our 
economy raised. 

. Now, here is what I would say. I guess you just want me to talk 
just from my heart. I am associated with, Mr. Johnson lias said, 
with most all of these programs. Now, in the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration — I am just telling you this, not bragging — I am on the State 
committee and have been for a number of years and served as chair- 
man of that advisory committee. Now, I know what the Farmers 
Home Administration is. We couldn’t get along without the Farmers 
Home Administration in Arkansas. It certainly is administered in 
the finest way. 

Now, on the local level, of course, I am associated, as ybu said, with 
all of these different agencies that are working to develop a, better 
way of life. I might mention here that our county, St. Francis, is one 
of three counties selected in the United States for this pilot program, 
concerted services in training and education, pilot projects in rural 
development. Now, I am serving on that committee; they have had 
me as chairman of the advisory committee, so I know what these 
different— What we- are trying to do is to raise the standard of our 
people, give them an opportunity to have better skills, those that 
cannot live on the farm have employment for them in the cities. In 
our particular county we have at least 3,000 jobs in good factories, 
and our boys and girls from the rural areas have access to that em- 
ployment. And we expect more employment of that type. 

What our job is, what j f ou all are concerned about, what all of 
us are, is to give those boys and girls the things that they need 
in the way oi education and training to be able to come in to these 
plants and earn a good living, have a home, raise a family, not be 
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on welfare. Now, many will want to stay on the farm, but you know 
there is not any place there for all the boys and girls and men and 
women that we have in the rural areas now, Dr. Davis. Those people 
that can stay on the farm, they must be educated, too. They must 
have the skills to be able to use machinery. Of course, we have 
the manpower studies in these programs; we have a vocational 
school that will open there and serve about five counties, so we have 
something working for us. But let me tell you about this concerted 
— have you got time for me to read this? 

Mr. Johnson : Go right ahead. 

Mr. Campbem, : Through the pilot project of the concerted serv- 
ices in training and education, emphasis is being placed on existing 
local, State, and Federal agencies becoming more conscious of 
each other s activities and working together for rural development. 

Now, are you all acquainted with these pilot programs? 

Mr. Johnson : Go ahead and explain them, Mr. Campbell, I 
don’t think we are. 

Mr. Cami’SEJx: Well, there is one in our county. There is one 
it Todd County, Minn., and one at Sandoval County, N.Mex. Now, 
they are working with all of these agencies that we will name 
later, the ones that you all are talking about here. This program 
is just what it means, concerted services in training and education. 
The program dates back to May 1964. Under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, the Interdepartmental Rural De- 
velopment Committee created a 16-member task force representing 
six Federal departments and agencies. This task force was estab- 
lished to explain the feasibility of developing concerted elforts in 
three selected rural areas. We are doing the very thing that you all 
are talking about; that you want to know more about. The three 
rural areas in the country in this vital pilot effort are the ones I 
have just mentioned. They have been functioning for a period of 
16 months under the direction of a single coordinater.* That co- 
ordinator in our county is here this afternoon. He is a very fine 
man; he was the second man in our county school system. He is 
doing a grand job. He doesn’t only make these studies there in 
our county, but he goes to New Mexico; the New Mexico man comes 
to our county; and the one in Minnesota — they will work together 
to develop just what I think is something that will be valuable to 
this committee. 

This coordinator has neither the power to approve or disapprove 
a single project, but simply works as a liaison between local people 
and agencies that might, be able to better proviue opportunities for 
rural people. Prior to conducting any field operations in the three 
counties, the Governor, appropriate department heads, Federal agen- 
cies, and State administrators, together with county leaders, are 
consulted to determine what resources would be made available to 
assist in the attainment of well-defined goals in each of these 
counties. 

By general agreement, plans were made and work was begun in 
the field. under the United States Employment Securities Small 
Communities Program. A comprehensive survey of manpower and 
other resources has been made in St. Francis County. The regular 
program was broadened to include information for a number of 
cooperating agencies — the health department, Department of Public 



Welfare, Farmers Home Administration, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Employment Securities Division, Vocational Educational Depart- 
ment, public schools, Office of Economic Opportunity, and Industrial 
Development Commission. A good response was experienced and this 
information is serving to better define the community. A mobile 
team providing interviewing, counseling, testing, and other related 
services established temporary registering points in 19 areas in this 
rural county. This unit completed its activities with an applicant 
total of 3,760 persons. Followup activities with these applicants 
began at the same time as the survey began, and to date it reveals 
over 3,000 individual contacts. These contacts have resulted in 
counseling interviews, general and specific aptitude tests, referrals 
which have resulted in training placements and job placements, 
other agencies initiating utilization of this informaton — Health 
Department, Vocational Education, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Farmers Home Administration, Employment* Security Division, and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A major emphasis of this project is that the training and educa- 
tion, the foundation upon which any training or upgrading* can be 
built, is basic education. The educational grade levels for a large 
segment of the labor force ire low. Therefore, attempts have been 
made to involve as many people as possible in this adult education. 
This is being done in institutional facilities, as well as coupled with 
vocational training projects. Basic skill training has taken place 
in the county under the regular vocational program and Man- 
power Training Act. These training situations have been based on 
the demand of the local labor market. Some of these training areas 
include licensed practical nurses, operating engineers, carpentry, 
basic electronics, commercial housekeeping, farm labor, and .food 
service. Training has also been made available for the individual 
concerned with upgrading, updating, retraining, and self-improve- 
ment. This training is conducted by the vocational education de- 
partment and is termed trade extension. This type training shows 
increased interest and is provided for continuing education and 
training opportunities for basic skills, levels, or achievements. 
Additional training has been carried on in the county through 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Opportunities 
available include Neighborhood Youth Corps, College Work Studies, 
Title V of the Act. These training opportunities are primarily 
centered around work experience and training projects. 

Now, I have worked right with John Clark, who is here. He is 
the chairman and supervisor of the Act, of this Economic Op- 
portunity Act, in our county, and he also has an adjoining county. 

John, I would like for you to stand up. John Clark. He is a very 
fine administrator. I work closely with him. 

Mi'. Henderson is in charge of the concerted services training. 
Mr. Henderson, Ed Henderson, I wish you’d stand up. 

These men are dedicated men in their work. T just wish I could 
tell you what they are all really doing over there, and they are 
getting the cooperation and the assistance of anjdbody they go to 
see. There is not any feeling there except “Let s get the best out 
of these things.” If there is, why, we don't hear about it, and the 
business people, the high leadership you see ill these two men, and 
others connected with it, the county agents and the home demonstra- 
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tion agents, Farmers Home Administration agents. I just want to 
impress you that in our particular county we really want this Head- 
start. John Clark and his group had the finest demonstration that 
anybody couid want to see of young children coming in the bank 
and going around, the teachers taking them over town. They had 
never been around any. Those little fellows need kindergarten. 
If there is nothing else done in this program than to have kinder- 
garten, the children given an opportunity to be able to get in 
classrooms and compete or start off with a child who has had 
kindergarten work, the program is a big success, if there is nothing 
else done. 

I have attended a number of meetings where all the teachers and 
those working in these programs, in this Economic Opportunity 
program, have been together m evaluating what has been done. And 
I carnt emphasize too strongly that kindergarten— the child shorn.* 
be taught : every child should have the opportunity and should oe 
encouraged to go to this kindergarten m the regular schools. I 
think we ought to use a lot of our regular organizations to cairy 
out this work, Dr. Davis. The facilities that we have— we need the 
nonprofessional. We don't need the teacher to go out; we need non- 
professionals to go out. and work with these mothers and lathers 
to "efc die children, encourage them to come in. So we need all 
of it. Wvi can use our regular agencies lots of times in lots of ways 
and make some of these things permanent., but we are going to have 
to keep this interest of the oual opportunity active 10 be able to 
have people that are net proiesciomils but are interested in this to 
go out and bring in and make these thing available, get the mot* : rs 
and fathers, get them interested because they may not see the need 
of having that child start in. 

Now I am going to submit some papers here. I have covered a 
whole lot more. I think education is the answer. Wherevei you ve 
got educated people, the . economy is higher than it is where you 
don’t have the education, where they are ignorant. And thats the 
way to raise the economy — to work with these young lolk, the 
mothers and fathers, and train these young people, even after they 
get grown up and are married, in these vocational schools, 1 ' IX 
it so they can get into some work that will enable them to have 
the better tilings of life. 

Mr. Johnson: Thank you, Mr. Campbell. . 

I want to ask you one question and then I want to pass it baca 
to the other Commissioners. 

Continually throughout all of our meetings we have one thing 
that comes up, and that is cooperation and leadership on these 
programs that are being operated. Now, I just wanted to make this 
statement: I think we have heard here one of the finest statements 
on fine cooperation and fine leadership among al _ the people and 
all the segments of the economy in our county, Mr. Will, and, ol 
course, I think one of the reasons for that is because you e got a 
good leader sitting right out there that’s been talking. So now who 

lias a question for Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Lawrknck Davis: Relating to what you brought up, and I 
know this will not embarrass Mr. Campbell, St. Francis County lias 
a large Negro poulation ? 

Mr. Cami'bkm. : Fifty-two percent. 
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Mr. Lawrence Davis: Has there been much of a problem, if any 
at all, in getting this kind of participation we have been talking 
about where a minority group, economic group, whatever, could 
work together to make this kind of program possible? 

Mr. Campbell; We have an example right here in John Clark. 
Mr. Clark, he has the confidence and respect and the cooperation, 
I would say, of anyone he wants to talk to. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: It has included the total comn'>-r :; y as 
far as development, you say? 

Mr. Campbell: That s right. 

Mrs. Jackson: Mr. Campbell, have those gentlemen back there 
given you any data on what is .happening to the young people? 
Are they leaving St. Francis County in large numbers after they 
finish school? 

Mr. Campbell: No, because we have employment there for them 
now. We are begging them to stay. We need them; the factories 
need them. We are fortunate to have plants there that need skilled 
labor. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Campbell, from the beginning, did 
Negroes work in your plants, that is, those industries that came in? 
Did you have Negroes working in those plants from the beginning, 
so that if these rural people came in and got the training, they 
could go into the plains? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, the announcements were made right away 
that equal opportunity— ■-and they worked side by side. No one has 
ever said a »vord about it at all; we have always done that. 

Mr. King : I think I can see why they use your county as a pilot 
when they have a gentleman like you to perhaps spearhead the whole 
program.* We heard some rather disturbing things today on ASC 
committee allotments, Farmers Home Administration loans, where 
the racial thing crept in. I gather that hasn’t happened in our 
county, and I think it is because of the leadership that you and the 
two gentlemen in the back, perhaps, have displayed. And I think 
perhaps more light ought to be put on a county like yours, and 
perhaps this committee might do something about that in that 
respect; and I thank you very. much. 

Mr. Campbell : Well, thank you. I am sure that Mr. J ohnson and 
Dr. Davis can verify what I have said about the good relationships. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: 1 know it 10 be a fact — not that you need 
anybody to try to confirm that, hue that’s why I wanted it brought 
out — that these things are possible in a southern State and in 
southern . communities where the Negro population is very high. If 
you have quality leadership in those communities, you can have 
total involvement in those communities successfully. 

Mr. Campbell : We have it in both races, fine leadership in both 
races. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: We know you have problems with son;;.' 
Federal agencies, FIIA in Arkansas has had not quite the pme 
kind of problems, although there haw some. ASC lift a func- 

tioned properly in Arkansas and we c*. a southern St,K ; . *v it 
can be done. 

Mr. King: You would agree with our guest Lhuv didn’t hear 
all that completely this morning? 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Yes, 1 understand. 

The Chairman: Mr. Campbell, Mr. Gallegos has a question. 




Mi*, (tallkoos: W lion does the concerted services project ter- 
minate, and what do you foresee in terms ox this kind of experimen- 
tation expanded to other counties? Will this terminate, or will you 
see a modification of similar programs in other counties? 

Mr. Campbell: I doirt know just what the life — whether it will 
be continued or not, hut we hope that it will, because it does bring 
these things to a point where people ran see it is concerted. Now, 
I don t know. Mr. Henderson, is there U 113 ' date set for our county? 

Mr. Hkxder.sox : This program has been funded on a year-by-year 
basis, and we have met just the past week and are tentatively 
making new plans for fiscal year ‘G7- r (>8. 

Mr- Cami’bkll: 1 would like for you all to look into that because 
I think you will find that it is something that you can get some 
information from, and it may be very valuable to you in your work. 

\l lm 5? AIjIjI:gos : K om S to be expanded in other counties? 

Mr. Campbell: We uoirt know. It is a pilot program. 

Mr. Laurel: Just one question. 

Tlie Chairman : Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel : You mentioned Sandoval County in Yew Mexico 
having it, also. 

Mr. Campbell: Yes. 

Mr. Laurel: What is tjie county seat involved there, would vou 
know? J 

Mr. Campbell: It is a rural area. 

Mr. IIkxdersox : Bernalillo is the county seat. 

The Cu airman: Thank you very much. 

, Mr. IIkxdersox : Mr. Henry Gonzalos. lie is the P and I man and 
director. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Campbell, one other thing, maybe one 
of your assistants would answer this. Does one year, having to 
plan one year at a time, has that affected your program adversely 
in terms of long-range planning? 

Mr. Campbell : I don t think it could be any other way; but 
wlnit is being developed in these three places, I am sure, will get 
recognition. 

Mr. Lavv::vce Davis: You have planned a good program? 

Mr. Camp:;v:ll: Yes. 0 

JMi . Lawrence Davis: Notwithstanding you have a 1-year agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. You have been a oreat 
help to our program. 

Our next appointment is with Mr. George McLear, Community 
Development Foundation of Tupelo, Miss. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE M,' LEAN 

Mr. McLean, we welcome yon. 

Mr. McLean: Dr. Hutchins, I appreciate the opportunity of 
being here before this Commission. 

You folks have been working pretty hard today and we are 
getting down toward the close of the day. The director gave me 
15 minutes, and I am going to read basically so I'll be sure not to 
get that, bald-headed fellow to hit this one and I want to be sure 
to stay in the time he has allotted. 
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Ml*. McLean: I am a country newspaper man. That's several 
echelons below this country banker, Will Campbell, that s just been 
here. I bought a bankrupt newspaper from a bankrupt bank in llKW* 
That's about as low down as you can get particularly if you start 
in Mississippi, so that I think we can talk poverty from the 
shoulder and grassroots level here, not from some theoretical or 
regional point of view. 

When X got this call from Washington, I called together a grcup 
of our leaders in the rural field and asked them to come in and 
help me evaluate the* existing programs and make suggestions, and 
so I am transmitting largely the result of a group’s thinking, not 
just my own personal opinion. 

The most significant fact that we found is the fact that most 
people in both town and country, including professional workers 
in agencies represented on the President’s Committee, do not realize 
the extent and the depths of the poverty existing even in our 
county, which is a prosperous area. 

I am going to take just 4 or 5 minutes to document what I uni 
talking about — a prosperous country liili area of Mississippi. The 
rural area around Tupelo and Lee County comprises one of the 
leading self-help areas of the nation. It pioneered m locally financed 
concrete roads and drainage canals, the first in the South, and in 
diversified farm programs under the direction of professional agri- 
culturists paid by local private institutions. 

It was one of the pioneers in the rural community development 
program and was used by the then Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
True D. Morse, as a pattern for the USD A rural community devel- 
opment program under the Eisenhower administration. 

In addition to agricultural development, the businessmen of 
Tupelo long ago assumed responsibility for providing industrial 
jobs for the people of this area. This started back in 1000. We did 
not- wait for the Federal Government to wake up to the needs. We 
had oil mills, lertilizer plants, cotton mills. It was later expanded 
to include garment manufacturing, metal working, power tools, tires, 
plastics, furniture, and many other products. Our people have never 
relied on outsiders, whether it \s the State Capital or the National 
Capital, to build our community. We have always assumed Unit 
responsibility and have done our full part while being completely 
cooperative with outside institutions or agencies. 

Probably the most potent Illustration of this is to be found in the 
work of the Community Development Foundation of Tupelo and 
its related rural community development councils. This organi- 
zation was started in 15)48 when local businessmen decided they 
needed to more effectively serve the people of our area,, so they did 
away with and abolished the old chamber of commerce and started an 
organization to serve the needs of all people, rural and urban, while 
and colored, in our area. Today more than 400 local businessmen 
invest more than $93,000 a year to help our rural people help them- 
selves, not only on the farm but also to provide new jobs in industry 
and to help prepare our people for these jobs through, vocational 
and other educational programs. The whole purpose of the Com- 
munity Development Foundation is to do everything humanly pos- 
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sible to help our people help themselves economically, educationally 
socially, and spiritually. Visitors from all part" A American and 
many foreign countries have come to see this pivj. r.m based on rri- 
vate in illative at work for the common good. 

n ^ldion to the fluids spent each year by businessmen, we have 
work*',! in closest possible cooperation with county and municipal 
oincntls: mid they have done their full part to supplement these 
eltoJ.’ts. 

Few ; if any, rural communities in this nation have ever better 
mobilized their time, talents, and money to help meet the needs of 

e people oi their particular area. For example: in 1950 Lee County 
e non a PP, 10 ^ 1 111 tely 2,100 industrial employees. Last year we had 
S.0U0 industrial employees. As the number of farms in our county 
dropped during the same period from 5,000 to 1,400, our friends and 
i.c.gnbors who live in the rural areas could find work at home. They 
did not have to go to Chicago or Detroit, not even to Memphis, to 
make a living. In the last 16 years Lee County’s payrolls, covered 
Ulmer the Employment Security Commission, jumped from less than 
Sp» million a year to over $48 million a year. 

i The ^ u R e ^° area ^ l!l ® differed from many others in that it has 
always fully cooperated with every Federal program for which it 
'\as eligible. Ibis includes agriculture, health, highways, and edu- 
wa" i iuM,t,0 . n ’ Tupelo was the fir°t TV A city and served as the 
i \ A demonstration city. They didn’t mention that, that Mississippi 
was a part of it. These dumbbells up here in Tennessee didn’t hove 
sense enough to take advantage of it. We had to show them it was 
worthwhile. We have one of the largest watershed programs in the 

i ^ la OEO poverty program was initiated by local businessmen 
through the Community Development Foundation. Local business 
and civic leaders, with the fullest possible ratio of cooperation, 
worked to continue these programs. Wo have NYC, Headstart, Child 
thlno-s ni6nt ( WUC1 1S y ear - rou »d Headstart) , and many other 

The first urban renewal program in Mississippi was started in 
J upelo. One of the first manpower development and training ckn ^s 
ui our state was started in our city. Under the leadership of local 
citizens, a vocational-technical center was established. In the field 
oonnn, ’ <J Mr community hospital in a town of about 21,000 or 
22,000 has about 400 beds and serves a wide rural area. Our rehabili- 
tation center gives free service to the people of 12 counties and 
covers physical, speech, and occupational therapy. We have just 
levied local taxes for a mental retardation and mental health center 
that will serve many rural people throughout northeast Mississippi. 

\\ e have allied industries that train handicapped people for later 
employment in private industries, 

I think that's sufficient to convince ^ou that the people in Tupelo 
and around Tupelo have clone a good job of trying to meet their 
ovwi problems. Yet, our. leader will be the first to say we have not 
solved the problems of really poverty-stricken people. Many people, 
people ot good will, throughout this nation would sa3^, “I don't know 
any really poor people. There may be some shiftless people vho are 
unwilling to work, but anyone cati get a job who wants one. ?? 

feuch a statement is simply not true. Literally thousands of people 
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in every Southern Svate have been left without jobs and with little 
hope because tarn: mechanization has come so quickly. It is absurd 
to think that a person who cannot read or write, or can barely do so, 
and who has no salable skill, can just go out and get a job. The only 
jobs he knows are gone. He does not even know about many of the 
agencies set up in the towns and cities in order to help him. He was 
underemployed while working on tl- farm. Now lie is constantly 
unemployed except on those rare day '-jn lie gets the opportunity 
to do occasional jobs required on fan hat are becoming increas- 
ingly mechanized. After repeated calls at the employment office and 
asking everybody lie knows for a job, he sinks more and more into 
the poverty group and exists, barely exists, on Government com- 
modities, charity, and very occasional poorly paid, short-lived jobs. 
This person, the greatest resource that we have, becomes physically, 
emotionally, mentally, and spiritually eroded. He becomes detached 
from his church and his community. His children are usually not 
in school, for they do not have the minimum clothes and food. Most 
of all, they lack the parental pressure to succeed. When they start 
to school, it is easier to become a dropout than it is to keep up with 
the children who are far more privileged. 

One of the workers in an old-line agency, a person who lias served 
with great distinction in our county for many years, frankly ad- 
mitted that sleep was impossible after actually going into tile homes 
of a very large number of the poor, recently when we had this 
meeting. These people are made in the image of God, people with 
potential being eroded away because they are caught in a web of 
poverty from which only a few can escape unless they are given 
three things: First, basic education; second, vocational education; 
third, job opportunities. 

We, therefore, recommend the following : 

(1) We must fully realize the problem, become aware of it with 
our minds, be emotionally disturbed by our observations, and then 
determine to do something about it. 

(2) Wo must concentrate on people and their specific needs, not 
on the abstract poverty problem. It lias been my observation over 
many years of active participation in programs designed to solve 
problems in our community that far too often we aid the most 
capable and alert people and neglect those whose need is most acute. 
Let. me use an illustration about an agency for which I have the very 
highest regard. Far too often our farm agencies work with the upper 
50 percent in terms of ability, desire, and capital, and neglect, the 
lowest 25 percent. 

I realize that my friends in farm agencies will criticize this state- 
ment, and I am not saying that it ’s true in every case, but by and 
large, when a program is announced, the most progressive and best 
endowed people will hear about it uul take full advantage of it. 
These progressive farm people will largely monopolize the time of 
the farm agency workers. Even those, agencies specifically set aside 
to serve the interests of (lie lower income farmers do not reach the 
bottom 25 percent, and this is where the poverty problem really 
exists. These people do not have those basic skills which can only 
come from education, vocatir lal training, and work experience. 
A few people or families cai . overcome this lack of education or 
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r-xperience, but they are the rare exception rather than the general 
rule. 

(<i) Local people and lor d institutions must provide job training, 
job experience, and job opportunities suited to the needs of the 
poorest people. Xow, that's the thing that my community lias done 
with an additional 0.000 jobs since 1950. Such job training is expen- 
sive, and the various Government agencies must assist local leaders 
to the fullest with staff and with funds. Until the people in local 
communities recognize their obligation to help provide jobs and job 
training for their disadvantaged neighbors, and the Government, 
our Government, actively supports this specific work, we will not 
markedly reduce rural or urban poverty. The poor can be trained and 
given jobs at far less cost and far better in rural areas whore they 
are persons in their own right than in big cities where they become 
statistics. 

By jobs at the local level we mean, first, jobs in private enterprise. 
However, we also include employment and training in Government 
agencies, schools, hospitals, and so forth. The primary goal of train- 
ing must be to move as many people as possible into normal channels 
of employment, but there is every reason to think it is far better for 
the individual and for society if even those who cannot hold jobs 
in private employment are still expected to make some work contri- 
bution in return for their Government check. Taking trail ng in 
basic education, iuivily planning, or vocational training should be 
considered a work contribution. Also, since it is essential that care- 
ful surveys be made to locate and learn about each poor family, 
there is every leaser, to think that people now on this level can, with 
proper training, help locate their poor neighbors and bring them to 
the neighborhood or central office rather than having a ti’a.iied social 
worker spend time riding rural roads. There is enougl 'd will and 
ability in rural communities — rural and small towi rcb.es and 
civic groups — to get much of this work done for the cost of trans- 
portation, provided each county is broken down into small neighbor- 
hoods and properly organized for this purpose. 

(-1) We recommend, and I’m sure it is very pointed, and 1 hope 
(lie message gets to the Secretary of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Labor and so forth, we recommend that the eight agencies 
represented on the President a Committee on Rural Poverty redirect 
some of their personnel and their funds to meet, the needs of the 
specific people caught in this poverty web. We make this recom- 
mendation beense this is something that can he done now. The 
Committee doe iot have to await new recommendations and new 
funds before it tin go into action. It doesn’t even have to wait on 
vom- reeoimner. intions. .V community may need a new fire chief, 
a new fire engine, and a ».ew fire house, out when fire is discovered, 
the old engine and the old lire chief are sent out to do the best, they 
can while hoping for better equipment in the future. 

(5) Demonstration counties or demonstration rural areas are 
needed just as much as demonstration cities, and th.'.t’s -what Mr. 
Campbell was talking about, but there are only three in America. 
If we do not provide this type of situation, people will continue to 
decay, to erode in rural poverty, or will depart to add to the increas- 
ing problems of your urban ghettos. Think of the multiplied millions 
of dollars and the misery that could have been avoided if this Gov- 
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eminent had done this job when the people were here on the rural 
farms and the rural areas of our country. 

Everyone recognizes that you can have a stockpile of raw mate- 
rials, a factory full of machinery, and many available workers, in- 
cluding supervisory personnel, brt you do not have a successful 
business turning out the desired products until it is organized and 
directed toward the specific end of producing such products. At the 
present time we have nearly everything necessary to do an outstand- 
ing job, except the decision to so organize our agencies that they 
will center their attention on the poor £. ))d seek to help them help 
themselves grow into self-supporting citizens. 

This recommendation, if carried out, probably means that in some 
demonstration counties or demonstration rural areas personnel and 
funds are going to have to be diverted from existing programs to 
people and their specific needs. There going to have to be some 
bureaucratic head knocking. It will probably mean that the most 
experienced and capable managers in a given area will be given the 
authority to weld personnel and funds together to achieve the desired 
result. Each agency cannot go its separate way and put its own 
program ahead of people in need. The heads of the agencies repre- 
sented on this President's Committee can do this job if they make 
uj) their minds that this program is essential and if they get the 
support they need from the various branches of the Government. 

(6) Our linn recommendation is that a human resources develop- 
ment program be put into effect to center on helping people who 
are acutely poor get out of the web of poverty. Those who direct 
this program should have the clear-cut authority, the inescapable 
responsibility, for calling on all Government agencies to render 
services for which they are particularly fitted. 

When the local drive of business interests to increase the number 
of jobs is added to the training programs such as MDTA, vocational- 
technical, basic education, work experience, NYC, child development 
centers, and on-lhe-job training, we feel that the problems of rural 
poverty ti bo grciit ly reduced. But. locul> StfitCj unci mitioiud effoits 
must be coordinated and pointed directly to the solution of these 
problems. We cannot reduce hard-core rural poverty by halfhearted, 
indirect means. But there is no limit to what an organized com- 
munity can do when it centers it s concern and concent rates its re- 
sources in full cooperation with our Government. 

When a progressive rural community lias worked as long, as hard, 
and as systematically as has that around Tupelo, Miss., and still 
frankly admits that ’it has not eliminated rural poverty, you can be 
certain that in the average cunnminity conditions are deplorable- 
despicable is a proper word. Our community wants to work with tins 
Commission in helping to solve our problems of rural poverty. 

Thank yon, sir. 

The Chairman : Mr. McLean, that’s a very potent statement all 
the way through and extremely helpful. 

Mr. McLean : Thank you, sir. . A , 

The Chairman : I think we might take just a moment or two for 

questions. , , . 

Mr. Nkh. Davis: Mr. McLean, how did you go about organizing 
this group of interested, dedicated people to doing something for 
yourselves? Did the newspaper take some leadership in this? 
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Mr. McLean - : The newspaper took some; the banks did. Our com- 
munity has had. since 1900. this type of local initiative at work, and 
we built on the heritage of what they had in the past and said let’s 
move i«j new endeavors, and every time we hear of something new 
or better, we try to adopt it. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Through the years have you gotten much help 
from agencies, well, working out of Mississippi State University, 
for instance? 

Mr. McLean : We work very closely with every agency — State 
university, ’.e State Capital, the Government, extension, every one 
that we kno. -nything about. We dom’t bypass any of them. Some 
of the things that we liaw — 

Mrs. Caldwell helped us start in our community, and we are doing 
things 'that I don’t know of any other similar community in the 
world doing. 

Mi*. Lawrence Davis: In one of our sessions we had a rather able 
anthropologist discussing poverty and people and so on, culture, and 
he made a statement that could have beep a little misinterpreted, that 
indicated that the system — and he said Ire didn’t mean Government 
when we questioned him — WuS the thing that was important, more 
than the people, and he used the term “people.” Of course 1 differ 
with that, because maybe I didn’t understand him in this academic 
language, but I noticed today that you emphasize concern for people. 
Do you feel that’s somewhat the key to the success there, that you’ve 
got to involve people in the problems of people, their plight, wanting 
to do something about them, and then find a way to do it? 

Mr. McLean ; We have 27 organized rural communities. Our 
people in town go out each month and meet with them. We work 
with them. It is their, program; it is their responsibility. But we 
help them. IVe are the clearing section to encourage them to do wlnit 
the Lord has given the opportunity of doing, and I disagree with 
the anthropologist and the sociologist and so forth when they say 
that systems are more important than people. You touch the heart 
of a man or a woman and they have some spark. They can do things 
to overcome a system. But the trouble with So many of (hese regional 
programs — and we are doing our best to get in Appalachia, and we 
are doing oar best to get in all these other things— but, basically, 
you have got to deal with human action and create that desire inside 
and encourage and fan the embers. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: There becomes a fundamental motivation? 

Mr. McLean : Right. 

The Chairman: Mr. McLean, I’d be glad to welcome you to 
Appalachia. 

Mr. McLean: We hope to get in very shortly. 

The Chairman : Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel: You presented a very novel idea, I think from this 
standpoint, that yon actually junked the old chamber of commerce 
in favor of your foundation, and this is something that is novel; 
this is different. I would like to know a little bit more about it. Your 
foundation is made up of mostly local people? 

Mr. McLean: One hundred percent local. 

Mr. Laurel: And what 

Mr. McLean (interrupting) : Two things caused us to junk the 
chamber of commerce. I had been president three times, and it was 



about dead anyway. We had pushed on this thing, but we were not 
getting the overall cooperation that we should from some of our 
leading people. Banks and so forth were not cooperating because 
they didn’t think we were reaching rural people. Neither did our 
newspaper feel that. Therefore, we wanted to abolish the conception 
of a business-centered organization, centered primarily with trade 
days and what we could get for the town. We wanted to embrace 
an area. 

Furthermore, these nuts up in the chamber of commerce on the 
national level didn’t believe m TVA. We started the TVA off; we 
are proud of it. We just made $300,000 with our local distribution 
system in Tupelo last year, so we just think it is darn good business 
to hold on to it, so we said we don’t have anything to do with that 
Republican bunch of highbinders in the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. La u rel : You don’t go along with a certain presidential candi- 
date’s idea to sell TVA then ? 

Mr. McLean : I thought he was crazy then, and I still do. 

The Chairman : Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford : Mr. McLean, I think the whole nation has been aware 
of the longtime efforts of Tupelo in its community development, and 
for that reason it is particularly distressing, as you point out, to find 
that you still seem to have some serious problems. Now, I got a sort 
of gap between your developments and your recommendations for an 
alleviation of national rural poverty. Specifically in Tupelo or in the 
Tupelo area, what do you see? Apparently you have tried to tap 
every possible resource. What has been lacking? Why do you still 
have these problems when you have knocked yourselves out, so to 
speak, to try to solve them? 

Mr. McLean : I think you can very easily — Dr. Hutchins, I’m sure 
will agree — they have done an awful lot to center attention oh West 
Virginia and that area, and they haven’t solved all these problems. 
You just don’t solve them by recognizing them. It is not done over- 
night. We have been so busy trying to get off of this low mudsill of 
backwardness and completely rural small farm setup that we had to 
take time to build a foundation. The superstructure is now in process 
of being erected, and I would guarantee you that in the next 5 years 
we’ll make more progress than we have m the last 10 or 15. But we 
have been so busy on these things, that even people who have been 
working in my community more than 25 years with the people in the 
rural areas tell me this, that they just could not sleep when they went 
out there recently and saw these people. They were dealing with the 
uppercrust of rural people, not with the people who really needed 
help. This is one of the finest people I know in the world, and most 
dedicated, but she just had been so busy up here she didn’t get down 
where the lower 25 percent live. 

The Chairman : Mrs. Caldwell ? 

Mrs. Caldwell: Being from the same. State and being very fa- 
miliar with the wonderful work that they have done in Tupelo, I am 
still concerned about how do we feed people until we can give them 
the educational, basic educational, vocational training and job oppor- 
tunities? You can’t learn very much with no food, and how do we 
solve this problem of the first essential of food and clothing and 
shelter and warmth? 
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Mr. McLean : Mrs. Caldwell, I’ll answer this specifically. One pro- 
grarn that the welfare agency has, the work experience program — 
You can pay so much for each child and so much for shelter and 
so forth while they were being trained. The MDTA gives minimum 
subsistence as well as training. Programs of this type, not just those 
that are going to train these high workers but those at the lower 
level, are the ones. 

Now, please do not misunderstand what I am saying now. Mr. 
otern is a very fine individual and he made a very fine testimony 
* rom ^ 10 J'VA standpoint, but lie has been down here a year, he 
told me as he left here. I have been here 62 years, and I’ll tell you 
our problem here is not how we can get techniques in this high pay 

W*™ V m t ' ie wor ^ ' ve c . an S et somebody who hasn't made over 
j””j ■p"00 a year, get them a job that will pay them $2,000 a year or 
$o,000 a year, and you’ve got to start with the people where they are. 
Our on-the-job training that we are just inaugurating, we got some 
money through the Labor Department, and we will train between 
400 and 500 people, most of whom will be uneducated, 45 to 65 years 
of age, to do the jobs that we’ve got at low pay industries, $1.40 an 
hour to $1.60 an hour, but that’s three to four times what they ever 
had. And after they have learned and after they have had basic edu- 
cation and working experience, and raised themselves by feeding 
themselves and their children properly, maybe get a better house, 
then we can move them up and let them build towers or power tools 
or something else. But you can’t snap your finger and say everybody 
ought to work for General Electric. General Electric won’t even 
come in our town because we are TYA power. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much, Mr. McLean. 

We have one gentleman whose name is not on our list, Rev. Biddle 
Columbus, Ohio. He is field supervisor of the antipoverty town 
and country department of the Ohio Council of Churches. We are 
very ga-y welcome you, Mr. Biddle, and we are glad to have you 
make you; .v ‘.ament. J 



Mr. Biddle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to make one comment prior to my reading the state- 
ment here, and this being that it is not — the statement itself is not — 
as full as I would like to have had it, inasmuch as I had been misin- 
formed in the kind of a statement I was to make and testimony that 
1 was to make. If there are questions following, I would be happy to 
try to answer them. 1 1 J 



STATEMENT OF GLENN BIDDLE 

Mr. Biddle: I am Glenn Biddle, field supervisor for human 
resource development (antipoverty) project of the Town and Coun- 
tr y ^ e P ar . tmeht of the Ohio Council of Churches. 

We believe that Christians have a clear mandate, rooted in the 
ocriptures, to stand against the evils of poverty whose allies are 
tiunger, disease, ignorance, and human misery. Therefore, the Town 
*D e P^ r t m ent of the Ohio Council of Churches is involved 
in the war on Poverty, cooperating with other organizations and 
agencies, local and national, in attacking this vice at the grassroots, 
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thus seeking to eliminate this malignant social enemy of men and 

The alleviation of poverty and its attendant sufferings and depri- 
vations is both a public ana private responsibility at. all times, and 
under all circumstances. In an economy which has developed the 
capacity to abolish poverty, no lesser goal than its total abolition can 
satisfy the moral demands of the Christian faith. (The above is a 
portion of the policy statement on the church and the antipoverty 
program adopted by the general board of the National Council of 

Churches, December 3, 1966.) . , , 

Human resource development calls for the elimination oi poverty. 
The Town and Country Department of the Ohio Council of Churches 
recognizes that economic poverty is usually accompanied by various 
other related evils among which are spiritual deprivation, cultural 
retardation, and psychic illnesses. Not only must economic poverty be 
eradicated by an adequate income, but meaning must be given to life 
and dignity restored to the individual that he may become a person 
of moral responsibility and a citizen with hope and freedom. 

Poverty is a basic concern of the Town and Country Department 
of the Ohio Council of Churches. Therefore, the human development 
program seeks to serve as a catalyst in motivating local groups as 
well as individuals to do the hard work of economic development. It 
helps interpret the various programs available, mobilize local leader* 
ship, is a stimulator for programs and projects which can be success- 
ful m helping people to emerge from poverty. Ministers and lay 
people need training and inspiration in facing the challenge ox this 
important work. Project personnel are w orking-ivith denominational 
leaders, churches, church groups, rural agencies, and individuals at 
all levels because of- their relationship to these various groups. Co- 
operation and v’ork is carried out with the technicians and personnel 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, community action com- 
mittees, and other specialists in this field by helping to stimulate 
projects which will be beneficial in raising the income of people 
through county, community and area resource development com- 
mittees, community action committees, and The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, et cetera. , 

The effective involvement of the poor in the community-wide and 
local assistance programs is the creation of a supporting atmosphere 
that gives assurance and confidence to the underprivileged, that they 
may be able to emerge from their chains of poverty. Grassroots pro- 
grams are encouraged which strengthen the economy by providing 
Tob opportunities through new industries, development of tourism, 
recreational facilities, and services for people. Work is being carried 
out to set up manpower technical training schools and/or clusses for 
training and/or retraining of adults, thus preparing them for the 
labor market. Promotion of Headstart and NYC programs along 
with the establishing of health clinics, community centers, and plac- 
ing of YISTA workers in pockets of poverty, et cetera, are essential 
inmieeting human need as well as breaking the cycle of poverty for 
thousands of poverty captives. . .. 

The passage of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 was a mile- 
stone in the history of mankind, as it sought to improve the economic 
well-being and prosperity of the United States by seeking to elimi- 
nate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

We commend the Congress for the action taken, and encourage the 
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Office of Economic Opportunity to continue its effort to embody the 
concept in actual structures and programs in the field. 

We believe that the Congress of the United States, and such other 
authorities who may have power over the budget for this program, 
and all othei*s involved in waging the War on Poverty, should in- 
crease the amounts of money made available to carry out the intent of 
Congress as set forth in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
rather than reduce it as is being called for by some. 

The call for affirmative action is clear and sharp, the cries of those 
who are captives to poverty should serve only to underscore the need 
tor responsible action. 

The elimination of funds or the reduction of them, which will 
affect action programs at the grassroots level, is but to take a step 
backward by our Government m meeting its responsibility to human 
need. Likewise, it would seem that a time bomb is being planted in 
both rural and urban slums, which will explode if the real problems 
are not met as the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and other 
prmrrams of a similar nature are not carried out to the fullest. 

The Chairman: Thank you for- coming. I realize Columbus, Ohio, 
is some little distance away. 

On our list of witnesses, Mr. McKnight, I believe, is unable to be 
here, and then Mr. Edward L. Angus is here, I believe, from the 
Department of Political Science at Memphis State University. 

' ' e welcome you, Mr. Angus. I am glad it was possible for you to 
come a little ahead of your appointed hour because we have been 
here quite a long time today. 

Mr. Angus : I appreciate that. I made some arrangements to come 
early as I noticed you were a little ahead when I was here earlier. 



STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. ANGUS 

Mr. Angus : First of all, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 

i5* 0re comment some on the basis of my experience and 

while X realize I probably look more like a student than perhaps a 
teacher at Memphis State, some background perhaps is ill order. 

years ago I was a stall member in the Department of Finance 
and Administration in the State government in Tennessee. Shortly 
thereafter, of course, the Economic Opportunity Act was passetl, 
and I began to get more and more involved in the initial phases of 
mauguration of programs in this State under the auspices of the 
^ ^ "T® u \ ^-® nnesse o until August of '65. At that time I returned 

to I ennsylvania State University, where I am also a doctoral candi- 
date as a member of the Institute of Political Administration, where 
I was a research assistant to a project with a western Pennsylvania 
community in Fayette County, which was a sort of a rural nonfarm 
community, sort of southwest of Pittsburgh. 

In addition, of course. I have maintained some academic and 
scholarly interest in problems of the poor, and it is on the basis of 
all these various experiences that I am trying to put together some 
comments and observations. 

To begin, I think perhaps to restate some statistics which I am 
sure have been restated a number of times already, but I think it is 
timely to leeall that about 4^ million rural people have incomes 
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under $3,000, and these represent nearly 45 percent of all persons con- 
sidered impoverished, and about 27 percent of all rural people. These 
statistics reflect the cause for concern by many of the plight of the 
rural poor. In the same vein, observations have undoubtedly been 
made concerning the efficacy of various economic measures of im- 
poverishment in rural America. 

Whether the rural poor are in relatively better or worse economic 
conditions than the urban poor is, I think, a moot point. The poor 
educational and health facilities, the critical shortage of employ- 
ment opportunities, and the relative isolation of the rural poor from 
the remainder of the society, however, are important factors which 
must also be considered in addition to the low levels of income in 
discussing the problems of the rural disadvantaged, vis-a-vis those in 
urban areas. 

My concern here today is that underlying these generally complex 
multiple problems of the rural poor, ana intertwined with them, 
there are several specific problems, ones which probably can easily 
be identified and, as such, often suggest their own solution. 

First, there is the lack in generally every rural county of leader- 
ship a r- trained and knowledgeable ’evel, of administrative personnel, 
of people merely capable of seeing where to move and knowing how 
to begin. Very closely tied to this is the lack of information. In 
rural areas everywhere, concerned and sincere people meet and 
talk and agree that something must be done, but no one knows what, 
no one knows who can help, and frequently no one even knows how 
to^find out. 

One of the fundamental deficiencies, I feel, of rural America, 
therefore, quite simply stated is its shortage of information and 
sophisticated know-how. Wlu the United States deals with an 

underdeveloped Asian or Af’ n nation, it expects this shortage, 

or perhaps even total lack c ^formation and know-how, and I 
think we are prepared to cc with this in our foreign aid pro- 
grams and foreign developn at programs. I think it is obvious, 
however, that none of the ex ting Federal legislation dealing with 
the general problem of eco 1 mic development is concerned with 
this shortage of leadership at t information. Yet I think it is equally 
obvious that we must becon c prepared to cope with the identical 
lack of information and leadership in the mountain counties of 
West Virginia, the delta counties of Mississippi, or one of neighbor- 
ing rural counties in Tennessee. 

Rather wrongly, I think, this whole problem was made even more 
pressing with the passage of several pieces of legislation by recent 
Congresses, for example, the Economic Opportunity Act, the Ap- 
palachia Regional Development Act, and the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of ’65. 

Considering just the EOA, the essence of this legislation may be 
summarized in its commitment to local initiative, involvement, and 
action. While offering unprecedented opportunities, it poses a 
rather critical test, that test being: Can a local community dis- 
cover its own needs, articulate them in a meaningful way through 
proposed solutions, and finally, adequately organize itself to achieve 
these purposes. If communities cannot achieve this, the War on 
Poverty will not reach its goals, regardless of what wonders 
Federal aid may accomplish in the short run. If the appropriate 
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community subsistence and the poor are not involved in the economic 
development of the community, the community, per se, remains 
helpless in the midst of these new and perhaps unprecedented op- 
portunities. The fact is, I think, of course, that even the short-run 
wonders of Federal aid have not really reached the rural poor as 
of yet. 

With nearly half the Nation's poor in the rural areas — and when 
one excludes Operation Headstart and the NYC funds, data I have 
at my access indicate that far less than half of the funds allocated 
have* been awarded to rural community action programs. Briefly, 
before I came in tonight, someone told me that about 8 percent 
of the total funds allocated in the War on Poverty alone have been 
allocated to rural areas. The rest has gone to urban programs. 

What programs seem effective at this point in the rural area — 
and here again I must equate perhaps popularity with effectiveness, 
and at the same time perhaps raise a rhetorical question of how does 
one measure effectiveness under these circumstances, that is, how 
do you measure whether a program is effective or not and what 
measures do you use. I think the Nelson amendment, particularly 
beautificatiou-type projects and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, are 
the most active programs. Ironically both are types of programs 
which can employ — and I emphasize employ — considerable numbers 
of people, but seldom train — and I emphasize the word “train” — 
those employed to find permanent employment upon leaving the 
project. Few prevocational and on-the-job training projects have 
been funded in rural areas. Similarly, multiservice agencies, home- 
maker services, employment counseling, day care, and rural housing 
are rhetorically low priority items within Federal agencies con- 
cerned. 

In the other and related programs, standards and our limitations 
are such that few rural areas are eligible. I think an example of 
this is the Federal Housing Act, Section 502, which makes self- 
help loans available to farmworkers, but they must reside in com- 
munities of 55,000 or more, or 5,500, excuse me, or more population. 
One is, therefore, led to ask whether those in isolated rural areas 
are less deserving of these programs, or if there is less urgency 
to fulfill their needs than those residing in the urban communities. 

I think intimately connected with this is the prevalent miscon- 
ception of what we, as a society, are trying to accomplish in these 
economic development, programs. I don’t think many of the. im- 
poverished immediately aspire to becoming members of the middle 
class. They do, however, desire to participate in the local decision- 
making process, and indeed they must be involved, which attempts 
to cope -with their problems. Having been misled and/or deceived 
through numerous other public pronouncements, is it any wonder 
that the disadvantaged are skeptical, wary, and indeed frequently 
hostile to this new war. What benefit comes of a Headstart program 
which culminates in the enrollment of a child in a wholly inferior 
school system and/or one organized along traditional middle-class 
guidelines, that is, of sending a child upon completion of high 
school to college? How realistic is this to a youngster now experienc- 
ing rural poverty? 

I do not even mean to infer here that the disadvantaged don’t 
want to change or improve their circumstances, but what they 
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want at this time is a share of the decision-making processes con- 
cerned with these problems. They don’t want to be told again 
what’s best for them, and, of course, that value judgment being 
made through middle-class perspectives. 

At the same time, however, participation is more than one-third 
of a local governing body of a community action agency, being 
poor people or their representatives. How many of these people are 
going to debate or even question the opinions— and frequently I 
would say decisions having already been made — of the local power 
structure, that is, the judges and the mayors, the superintendent 
of schools, the welfare director, and the ministers? Even if these 
individuals truly are representatives of the poor, and it is my 
opinion that most such representatives serve by appointment of the 
above-mentioned power structure, the delicate balance of their daily 
existence does not allow possible alienation of this politically power- 
ful view. Yet the implications of the dominant values go much 
further. While I do not propose to presume us to generalize the 
findings of a single study to all the rural impoverished, I do think 
a study which I am about to mention has meaningful implications, 
as well as indicates the urgent need for further examination of the 
value system of the impoverished. 

A sociologist at the University of Kentucky several years ago 
made an extensive study in several eastern Kentucky counties. Prof. 
A1 Malcom indicated that the eastern Kentuckians rated family and 
kill, religion, and work, in that order of importance. Actually, 
family and kin as a value is almost 40 times as important as work 
as a value. On the same scale, religion is six times as important as 
work. Work in these people’s eyes has relatively no importance. 

Other sociologists have given work and activity, science and 
secularism as some of the major value orientations of American 
society. Work, of course, is associated with achievement and success, 
which are also major American values. More germane, however, 
these other studies did not even list family as a major value. The 
point to be made here is that eastern Kentuckians seemed to be 
participating in a value system somewhat counter to the general 
American society. 

What implications has this for a full approach of traditional 
programs? It seems to me that most of rhe programs designed to 
aid the impoverished today are occupation oriented. Is it realistic, 
therefore, to train the rural impoverished for occupations which 
require residential relocation in light of strong family and kin ties 
which affect the willingness of the individual to move to another 
area? Further analysis indicated that the households being in dire 
need were also low in household aspiration, education, and social 
participation. Among these, and the most important factor, seemed 
to be the homemaker's education. This created in them discontent, 
which plus the homemaker’s social participation perhaps creates 
enough of a positive attitude toward job mobility, with a con- 
comitant increase in household aspiration, is apt to make the house- 
hold attempt to move out. of poverty. 

I think these findings of this study reenforce what I have earlier 
stated, that leadership and involvement are two of the most critical 
values in the local response to economic development. How many 
programs are aimed at the rural homemaker? How much at ten- 



tion has been given to development of outside-of-the-home group 
participation, or to phrase it in another way, to what extent have 
the poor themselves been mobilized? On the basis of my experience 
and knowlec_« the answer quite frankly is very simple: Very, 
very little. J 

In three counties in this State of Tennessee in which I would 
consider some mobilization to have occurred, it has resulted from 
two very different pressures — The pressure of civil rights activities, 
which in themselves are mobilizing' events and as such are transfer- 
able to economic development programs being won. The other 
pressure is a high concentration of well-educated professionals, 
basically scientists and educators, in a certain county who have 
undertaken the task of, I would sav, saving the poor. This second 
group comprises all the traditional trappings of what we would 
normally categorize as ‘‘do-gooders.” While I personally suspect 
some of their goals, the fact remains that they are beginning to 
organize the areas impoverished, or perhaps the impoverished are 
organizing to save themselves. I'm not quite sure which is the case. 

borne fairly successful attempts are being made in urban areas 
to organize the poor, but in the rural areas the situation is quite 
the reverse. Few attempts are being made to foster genuine neighbor- 
hood organizations. The reasoning goes back to the nature of most 
organizations thus far established, control by the local power elite, 
particularly the political elite, There is little chance of these orga- 
nizations fostering rival groups or awakening the poor and/or the 
minorities to the political potential of having local organizations. 
Organizations which are able to represent and speak for the im- 
poverished and have power of some type in advance in order to be 
heard are few in number. It is perhaps too harsh to state that 
mobilization attempts have been squashed. A more accurate gen- 
eralization would be that such activities simply haven’t occurred in 
most rural areas. I don’t think we can hope to effectively involve 
the impoverished by simply expanding their numbers on the govern- 
ing boards and agencies. The elite will maintain control directly or 
otherwise. If, however, genuine neighborhood organizations are 
fostered, and representatives of these groups are seated on com- 
munity agencies then real progress can be begun to be made. 

It is predictable that these agencies, with this type of involve- 
ment, will make unwise decisions in relation to the talents and funds 
available. Yet. the long-range success of such agencies, I feel, is 
more predictable than those now in existence. The important and 
crucial difference is that the impoverished know their plight, their 
valueSj and their aspirations. They probably have a much more 
realistic view of these than any of their so-called representatives — 
the elite and the “concerned” middle class. 

The extensive involvement of the poor and the translation of 
their views into programs designed to assist them must be the new 
rationale for community economic development activities. Without 
this type of affirmation by those involved— and I think at all levels, 
local, State, and Federal — in such development activities I don’t 
think that expenditures of very large sums of money, much more 
so than currently available, will begin to even alleviate the problem 
of rural poverty. 

At this point, and I have other recommendations towards the end 
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of my presentation, three thoughts really come to mind which relate 
back to this: ... . 

One, and perhaps this sounds a bit militant in days in 'which 
military is somewhat shied away from, but perhaps we ought to 
give more thought and consideration to development of genuine 
community organizers, simply the same types of people that the 
civil rights movement has used in the last decade, people who will 
go out into the rural areas and do nothing else but actively seek 
to organize the poor into meaningful and powerful — in the per- 
spective of political power — organizations. 

Perhaps given recent trends, politically speaking, the concern of 
some in direction of civil rights activities which tend to rock the 
boat, this might be disguised, if one would care to use that type of 
term, in some form of cooperatives, be they rural farm cooperatives, 
cooperatives of domestics, I don’t really care what classification or 

f roupings you call, but maybe this provides some type of central 
ocus in which you get these low income people together in some 
meaningful way. It perhaps is a little too sophisticated to say “Well, 
we’ll send community organizers out into the rural areas, and ou 
the basis of just saying let’s get together in numbers and we’ve got 
some power.” Perhaps it might be more realistic to say to the 
rural residents “Let’s get together for a buying cooperative;” to 
domestics maybe in urban areas, “Let’s get together and do some- 
thing about low wages,” under the guise, if you will, of a cooperative 
movement. 

I think, thirdly, related to all this, and I feel very strongly on 
this latter point, is that I would like to see— since I don’t think 
new Federal legislation is going to be passed or totally new legisla- 
tion similar to the EOA or Appalachia Act — riders attached to 
Federal legislation, perhaps such as public works programs, which 
would require certain percentages of workers to be employed on 
sewage projects or rural water systems, a certain percentage of 
these workers to be members of the local poor, whether it is 10, 15, 
20, 25 percent. It seems a little ridiculous to me that we stand on 
one hand with a number of Federal programs proposing to eliminate 
rural poverty, to develop economically the area, and as one of these 
activities we develop a municipal or a local waterworks. The contract 
is let, the contractor brings in the construction people. He doesn’t 
hire the local people. In many areas I know of, in eastern Tennessee, 
where these types of activities are taking place, through Appalachia, 
the labor is being imported into the area, an area which has a vast 
reservoir of unemployed persons, and I would maintain that this 
agency might give serious consideration to looking at some type 
or rider or amendment to existing Federal legislation requiring 
certain percentages of those workers employed be members of the 
local poor. 

At this point I would like to change perspectives a moment and 
discuss some of the structural functional problems of current pro- 
grams. One of the obvious problems with respect to operation of 
economic development activities is the almost total lack of co- 
ordination and cooperation. By this I mean more than a signoff or 
cursory coordination of programs. At all levels there is concern 
with other agencies’ programs, but not in the sense of coordination 
of efforts, rather with presumed invasion, a preempted territory 
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and projects, combined with multiple agencies involved, and the 
existence of many different area arrangements for each agency and 
program, the lack of coordination and cooperation is magnified. The 
entire range of Government is guilty, from the local agency to the 
regional agencies of the Federal departments. 

In an endeavor such as area economic development, adequate 
attention must be given to the coordination of the efforts of the 
various agencies involved. Coordination means focusing attention on 
an interrelation of the various activities to the entire program with 
adequate concern to insure that each activity is administered in 
accordance with overall stated goals. Thus, instead of the general 
schematic approach of lines of authority and responsibility being 
the central concern, coordination is concerned with efforts made 
horizontally, cutting across multipurpose activities at various levels 
in the several hierarchies, so that all activities are related and 
maximum utilization of the resources invested is achieved. 

At the current time, when increasingly menacing attacks are 
being made on development activities on the domestic scene, activ- 
ities of concern to this Commission, it would appear that renewed 
attention must be given to further coordination of these activities. 
In the event of irresponsible reductions of Federal aid to these 
activities, and statements which can only be interpreted as such 
have increasingly been made in the recent months, the obvious need 
for greater coordination and cooperation at all levels is imperative. 
At the present time, however^ there simply is not adequate coordina- 
tion of developmental activities. With the multitude of Federal, 
State, and local governmental agencies involved, not to mention the 
many private agencies active m these endeavors, there is even 
greater need for coordinating activities. The situation is more critical 
m the rural areas, due principally to the nature of the existing 

g overnmental system in a typical rural county. The structure 
asically is fragmented, giving rise to competing agencies, funding 
arrangements, and citizens groups; and it usually Tacks the means 
in the form of a single principal official to achieve local coordination. 

With each independent agency on the local level, the position is 
enhanced by the support of similarly constructed State, regional, 
and/or Federal agencies. Furthermore, few of these agencies are 
concerned with involving persons outside of their clientele group 
and evaluating programs and/or assigning priorities for their im- 
plementation. Thus the various subsystems — education, health, wel- 
fare, employment, any number of others — each go their own route 
with little, if any, concern to what decisions and activities are taking 
place within the other systems and subsystems of the local com- 
munity. Though much has been said to date, little coordination of 
activities has actually taken place. 

Combined with the earlier stated problems of the lack of involve- 
ment, leadership, and funds in the rural areas, it would appear that 
immediate attention must be given to this problem. 

Realizing it is always easier to criticize than to offer alternatives, 
I have been tempted to indicate several of my concerns and present 
these not so much as recommendations but as areas to which this 
Commission and others concerned should give further attention. 

First, there is apparently a rather substantial knowledge gap at 
the local rural level of information concerning developmental 
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activities. Local residents simply are unaware of the agencies and 
programs which are concerned with resource development. Reflective 
of me fragmented structure of competing interests, of the relative 
isolation and lack of community mobilization, or even involvement, 
it is perhaps understandable why so few perhaps have been im- 
plemented in the rural areas and fewer still have achieved even 
the most modest goals. Call it what one will, it is evident that a 
more intensive “selling v job must be done in the rural areas, solely 
for the purpose of making the residents therein aware of the 
various programs available. 

Secondly, and closely related to the above, is the failure that any 
substantial mobilization is involved. While the central concern is 
not specifically the involvement of the poor, there has been little 
effective involvement of those outside the existing community power 
structure. If the poor have been involved, it has been under the 
control of the local powers. 

Even though these are days in which honest examination tends 
to alienate certain segments and classes of our society, it must be 
said that unless the poor are effectively organized and involved in 
developmental programs, there is scant hope for any major allevia- 
tion of current problems. As the civil rights activities have indicated, 
imtil the impoverished are organized in such numbers that their 
demands carry threats of consequence in the political sector, they 
will continue to be manipulated and placated without real change 
in their day-to-day existence. Changing the ratio of representatives 
of the poor on committees and advisory boards will not alter the 
present situation. The impoverished must know about the various 
programs and be genuinely involved in the decision-making processes 
of determining local plans and participation in their operation. 
There should be person-to-person contact fostered between the ad- 
ministrative personnel and the impoverished citizens on a coequal 
basis ratlier than the existing benevolent or condescending attitudes 
of so many agency personnel. 

Third, there is substantial reason to believe, although admittedly 
difficult as of yet to verify empirically, that more concern should 
be given to some sort of leadership training in the rural areas. 
It has been increasingly evident that one of the problems connected 
with outmigration of rural residents to other areas, frequently 
urban, is that the pool of potential leaders is severely reduced. 
Those remaining are concerned but unable to organize and articulate 
their concerns into viable programmatic goals. It is not clear at 
this time whether the problem can be dealt with by any simple 
citizenship or training schools, or by more sophisticated leadership 
recruitment and development activities. An earlier statement is 
reiterated, however, on the basis of my knowledge and involvement 
with developmental programs and activities: Effective programs 
were more often those in which there was involvement of leaders, 
both within the community as well as manifested in capable program 
administrative personnel. 

I would add at this point that better qualified personnel need 
to be recruited on the local level if programs are to be successful. 
This problem is more apparent in the rural areas, precisely where 
the greatest need exists for personnel with ability and vision to 



develop realistic programs and successfully coordinate local activ- 
ities for the maximum possible utilization of the resources invested. 

Fourth, at the same time that there is need for more competent 
personnel on the local level, it is equally incumbent that the respec- 
tive States develop more qualified staffs. At this point the various 
States should be undertaking a larger role in developmental activ- 
ities. This includes sizable allocation of funds, as ■well as the de- 
velopment of highly competent staffs to provide technical and 
financial assistance to local areas. 

I might add here that, to my knowledge, the State of Tennessee 
is one of the very few that has developed a very large — a 10-member 
technical assistance staff which has as its basic duty going- out into 
all the areas of this State to work with local agencies in developing 
and helping these people to articulate their desires into some type 
of viable program or, at least, proposals. 

States must realize that it is difficult for rural areas particularly 
to develop very extensive staffing arrangements as well as a means 
for financial assistance. It* is dubious that many rural areas can 
appreciably alter present revenue sources — impoverished areas, par- 
ticularly. 

Combined with the relatively minor allocation of Federal funds to 
rural programs, the States must stand their role as financiers of 
rural development programs if any development activities are going 
to take place in the rural areas. 

Fifth, closely related to the above, perhaps more attention should 
be given to the coordination of activities and agencies in a formal 
structural sense. On the State scene, this might involve creation of 
three coordinating agencies. At the top of this new hierarchy would 
be a form of State advisory commission. Such an organization might 
function much as this 'National Advisory Commission and have 
representatives of a cross-section of the respective State. The State 
advisory organization might be an agency concerned with the co- 
ordination of overall policy and programs. 

Representatives of the various agencies, both Federal and State, 
would periodically meet to consider coordination of their respective 
agencies’ activities with others in operation or with those being 
proposed, in addition to establishing general policy recommendations 
and goals for all those involved. 

finally, there might be a third organization composed of various 
supervisory personnel and technicians who are daily involved in 
the developmental activities. Through such an organization, co- 
ordination of the activities of the various agency personnel might 
be achieved for the maximum utilization of existing technical staff 
and the benefit of local areas concerned. Available technical as- 
sistance is frequently employed at cross-purposes on the local level, 
and many insufficient allocations of funds to numerous programs 
do not add up to viable programs. 

Some consideration might also be given to the development of 
regional organizations, such as that established in the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act, whereby the States would play a larger 
role in determining what types of programs were to be funded 
within their respective borders. I would not. favor at this time 
giving the States exclusive control ever the allocation of develop- 
mental funds. However, with reference to the previous statements 
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expressing concern over the lack of coordination of the various 
programs, there appears to be merit in further consideration. 

If the States are -willing to become more responsive and responsi- 
ble partners in developmental activities, it would seem justifiable 
for them to have an expanded role in determining the types and 
scope of programs undertaken. 

The above are all problems which should be carefully considered, 
hopefully by the various States and agencies as well as this Com- 
mission. While the implications of this Commission and this regional 
meeting are many, one is not remiss, I hope, with a concluding 
statement that here in the South the problems on which I, as well 
as the others appearing here, have commented, are even more press- 
ing. 

More than half of those experiencing rural poverty are found 
in the South. According to a recently released report, all but 3 of 
the 250 counties in which rural families had the lowest median 
income in 1959 were in the 14 southern and border States. If any 
section of the Nation — If any public official or private citizen 
should be concerned with the plight of the rural impoverished 
citizen, we here in the South should be in the forefront of those 
seeking new and better ways of combating rural poverty. We have 
too long ignored the restraints on our regional economies caused 
by the separate but certainly linked effects of discrimination and 
impoverishment. The results of the former are known but not really 
understood, and thus continue to exist. Surely we can’t wait another 
hundred years to begin to seriously implement and evaluate new 
methods for assisting the millions of impoverished rural southerners. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Angus. That is a 
very, very excellent and quite complete statement on some of the 
problems we are facing. 

Do any of the Commissioners have questions they would like to 
address? 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Of course that presentation requires some 
time to digest, and I don’t presume to have done it, because it is 
rather challenging and provocative; but I wanted to be sure I 
interpreted you correctly, and I want you to restate this so I will 
get it right. I got the impression that you are thinking in terms of 
the disadvantaged people m the communities being organized among 
themselves? 

Mr. Angus : That’s correct. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : With someone who has the sophistication 
necessary to mobilize them, and then once they are organized they 
become a pressure group for one thing? 

Mr. Angus: If nothing else. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : If nothing else, but they would also, at the 
same time, have representation on these other committees if they 
still exist, so that they would have two types of representation— 
their own organization which could always stand there as a kind of 
a threat as a pressure group, and they would have participation in 
these formalized groups that have responsibility for formulating 
programs and plans? 

Mr. Angus: That’s precisely what I am proposing. I think that 
only through this type of organization — It is, I think, apparent at 
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this point that we have talked a great deal about mobilization of the 
poor, but it simply hasn’t occurred. There hasn’t been sufficient con- 
cern by those involved of really getting out and getting responsible 
people from the poorer segments of the community involved in these 
activities. 

When poor or minority groups are represented on a community 
action agency, to use the War on Poverty as a specific example, yes, 
a certain percentage of these people are poor, they are Negro or 
Puerto Ricans, whatever the case may be, but I maintain that very 
few of these are independent actors, that more likely they are politi- 
cal appointments. 1 hate to use the word “stooges” or “Uncle Toms,' 5 
but in my own experience in this State all too frequently these were 
the types of people who ended up on the community action pro- 
gram, that is, the community action agency which made the final 
determinations. These people weren’t representatives of the poor, 
they weren’t representatives of the Negro community. 

The Chairman: I would like you to meet some of the Appa- 
lachian mountaineers who were neither stooges nor representatives 
of anybody except themselves in their group. 

Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson : I wanted to ask something about a specific reference 
you made to the Tennessee State technical assistance office. Ten 
members is certainly an impressive number, and you said they did 
give resource to the different groups? 

Mr. Angus : That is correct. 

Mr. Gibson : Have they been at all involved in assisting the com- 
munity organization, assisting? 

Mr. Angus : Do you mean By mobilizing the poor ? 

Mr. Gibson: Yes. 

Mr. Angus : Quite frankly, I would say that no, we haven t been, 
or we weren’t when I was involved, and I would say that they are 
not really now. Again this perhaps reflects more of the nature of the 
political system. 

Mr. Gibson: I find ' ng — I wanted to ask that of 

somebody who had know, ot ia-j otute technical assistance pro- 
grams. 1 find it very interesting, for instance, that in the State of 
Oregon, or rather in Washington State and Oregon, and I think in 
some of the southwestern States, they have something they call a 
grassroots program which is in order to foster organization among 
the dispersed rural poor, something which I think would be con- 
sidered simply dangerous here in the Southeast. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : One other thing, if I could just say this. 
I get. the feeling that you have concluded — and I am not arguing the 
point, but trying to interpret— that the power structure, that’s the 
term that’s beem used, is indifferent, or resistive to change in the 
status of poor people. Second, that there is very little leadership 
ability, or if there is, it is so unsophisticated it can’t be effective in 
the poor and disadvantaged. Of course, I differ there a little bit 
because there are people ivho are natural leaders of every community. 

Mr. Angus : I agree. I maintain these aren’t the people who have 
gotten involved or have been involved by the power structure. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : But this person who comes down to direct 
and mobilize this action, we also have to assume that is about a 
perfect individual, both in motive and so on, and that the poor are 
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always right. You see, I mean we get in a dangerous situation, and 
I am not trying to argue, but that we must give a lot of thought 
and consideration to a proposal where we have to assume the per- 
fection of the individual who leads and mobilizes and directs these 
people, that the people themselves ai'e without human fallacy. 

Air. Angus: I would propose, however, I’d like to see this tried. 
Granted we are going to make some mistakes. We have made some 
mistakes. I think in an affluent society like the United States is, we 
can afford to make a few mistakes and explore some of these possi- 
bilities. 

Air. Lawrence Davis : You’d be willing to do it on a pilot basis 
if nothing else? 

Air. Angus: Certainly. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Air. Angus, for coming. 

AYe have one witness who we have gotten out of order but very 
welcome. Rev. A. J.. McKnight, Southern Consumers’ Co-operative 
of Lafayette, La., lists arrived, so we welcome Air. McKnight, please. 

Fr. McKnight: I think many of my_ statements— w-ifl- probably 
just reecho' the seminjents of the previous speaker. 
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STATEMENT OF A. J. MC KNIGHT 

Fr. McKnight : The problems of the poor in many instances are 
not purely economi<-, even though economics are intimately inter- 
woven with them. In most of the South we are actually dealing with 
an undeveloped people, many of whom have developed a culture of 
poverty and suffer from a poverty of culture. 

AVe talk about undeveloped nations. AVell, today in our Southland 
we have millions of undeveloped people. They are an undeveloped 
people because they have been systematically excluded from the 
affairs of the community. All their lives they have lived behind the 
high barriers of a caste system with a history of slavery and then 
segregation and discrimination They bear the mark of oppression 
and the mark of this segregated system, which is self-hatred, which 
makes it psychologically impossible for many of them to take advan- 
tage of the change of laws which have recently broken the physical 
shackles of the caste system. 

Many of these undeveloped people have developed a culture of 
poverty. They have been crushed psychologically and brainwashed 
by the system now trying to help them. Not only are they helpless, 
apathetic and listless, but their ambitions have been stifled, their 
spirit killed, and their whole personality suffused with despair, 
emptiness, and hostility, and to repeat, I guess, something that you 
have heard already, the hard-core poor are not just middle-class 
people without money. 

There is a cultural chasm between the middle class and the lower 
class. The poor think differently; they have a differense sense of 
values. Just to mention a few examples: Take the concept of edu- 
cation. To the middle class, it stands for the road to better things 
for one’s children, and one’s self. To the poor it'is an obstacle course 
to be surmounted until the children can go to work. The concept 
“society” to the middle class stands for the pattern one conforms to 
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in the interest of security and being popular. To the poor it is “the 
man,” an enemy to be resisted and suspected. The concept “future” 
to the middle class means a rosy horizon. To the poor it is non- 
existent; there is no such thing as a future. The concept “money” 
to the middle class means a resource to be cautiously spent and 
saved for future. To the poor it is something to be used now before 
it disappears. 

The poor tend to be fatalistic and pessimistic because for them 
there is no future. Everything is today. They do not postpone satis- 
factions. When pleasure is available, they tend to take it immediately. 
They do not save, because for them there is no tomorrow. 

The smug theorist of the middle class would probably deplore this 
as showing a lack of traditional American virtues. Actually, it is the 
logical and natural reaction of a people living without hope, with- 
out a future. 

Most Federal programs designed to help the poor are designed 
and programed by middle-class people with middle-class standards 
and views, and by failing to consider the cultural chasm which 
exists, they fail to meet the real needs of the recipients. Many other 
Federal programs almost seem to be designed purposefully to bypass 
or eliminate those most in need, or they are administered by people 
who are not sympathetic or interested or who do not understand the 
problems of the poor. 

The poor, on the other hand, are either in complete ignorance 
about the programs meant to help them, or they mistrust and are 
skeptical about the programs. A recommendation that has already 
been mentioned — all Federal programs designed to help poor people 
should have a component whereby some of the poor themselves would 
be hired and trained to be tieldworkers, to work among the poor, to 
assist them in utilizing the programs. 

There is need of more educational programs which are intimately 
connected with immediate economic benefits, such as receiving a 
stipend during the learning process or the promise of a definite job 
after completion of the course. 

I would like to see a greater thrust by the various Federal agen- 
cies in supporting more cooperatives among low income people, for 
I am convinced that cooperatives can help solve some of the root 
causes of poverty. Cooperatives can be powerful socioeconomic in- 
struments to combat the culture of poverty. Through the instrumen- 
tality of cooperatives, the motivational vacuum which characterizes 
the poor can be pierced; and the spark of hope, that it is possible 
to have a better tomorrow, can be ignited in otherwise apathetic and 
hostile people. 

But cooperatives among the low income people must have a defi- 
nite philosophy, which has been developed by the world-famous 
Movement of Nova Scotia and which is based upon five general 
principles : 

(1) The primacy of the individual. The individual is more im- 
portant than money, and from this flows the democratic principle 
that each member has only one vote no matter how many shares he 
owns. The democratic principle instills in the poor who belong to 
the co-op a sense of ownership and control. They come to know and 
feel that they own and have an equal voice in running their organi- 
zation. Many of the poor are given their first experience in demo- 
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crutic procedures. Not only do they learn parliamentary procedures, 
but they learn early that cooperation is the only way for the poor 
to acquire economr prestige in their community. 

(2) Genuine soc; reform in a democracy must come through the 
actions of the citizens. Real social progress can only be achieved if 
there is an improvement in the quality and status of the people 
themselves. People must change, not just their environment ; and this 
change and improvement can only come about if the people them- 
selves are involved in effecting the changes. 

Too often the failure of our country’s social welfare efforts stem 
from our preoccupation with doing for people instead of doing with 
them. 

More programs are needed which are geared to helping the poor 
by giving them the means to help themselves. This con be done 
through cooperatives. They give people the technical skills and 
know-how and encouragement so necessary for the poor to attain 
human dignity and strength; and this means, actually, adult edu- 
cation. 

(3) Adult education must begin with economic problems, the 
problems which the poor themselves deem necessary or deem urgent. 
We know in all education the problem of motivating the student to 
want to learn, and when you are dealing with adults, it is even a 
greater problem, and it has been found — Actually, I found this out 
through 2 years of failure in trying to teach adults how to read and 
write, and after 2 years we had more teachers than we had students. 
In analyzing the approach, we found that we thought that this is 
what they needed, but they didn’t see it that way. So you have to 
start where they are and start with what they deem necessary and 
then work from that point, and usually their problems are centered 
around economic problems. 

(4) Adult education must be through group action. Group action 
is natural to man and the problems to be solved are group '.problems. 
Especially in the society in which we live today,, tjh p gr§Sl need rf 
the poor, is to be organized, because H ; , ' .fly ifcptigh organization 
that we can effect change, and, therefore, effective adult education 
must fit into this basic group organization of society. 

(5) Finally, effective social reform involves fundamental changes 
in social and economic institutions, and a cooperative based on these 
given general principles can organize the poor effectively, and even 
though they begin their organization around an economic need, they 
branch out into other areas of community involvement, so that the 
economic cooperation around which the organization begins is the 
first step ana only the first step, and I believe that many new and 
creative ways of using cooperatives must be found to help the poor 
organize and to help themselves. In fact, any movement that orga- 
nizes and gives hope to the poor and effectively promotes a sense of 
solidarity with larger groups will effectively help to destroy the 
psychological and social core of the culture of poverty. 

Greater priority must be placed by Federal agencies, and espe- 
cially the FHA, to stimulate and encourage the formation of cooper- 
atives, not just as economic institutions but primarily as socioeco- 
nomic institutions to help in the development of undeveloped people, 
which is even more fundamental than the mere economic issues, 
although intimately involved with them. 
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Open for questioning. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much, Rev. McKnight. You are, 
I think, the 17th of our witnesses today, and I would say 

Fr. McKnight (interrupting) Pretty tired? 

The Chairman : No, I wouldn’t,say that. I was going to say that 
we are deeply indebted to you because your presentation was clear, 
concise and insightful, and extremely helpful, and personally I was 
glad to hear you mention Nova Scotia, because I think Nova Scotia 
should be mentioned more often when we are talking about the 
involvement of the so-called target people. 

Are there questions from the Commission? 

Mr. Gibson first. 

Mr. Gibson: Father McKnight, I have been interested in your 
co-op; I have been reading about it. Sometimes I get a mailing from 
there. And 1 am interested in what you are trying to do and inter- 
ested in your thoughts about how applicable this is to a rather large 
population similar to the people whom you are working with in 
Louisiana, and what, resources these groups can expect to get from 
Federal programs and other programs. In other words, I’d like to 
know wlnit kind of help you are getting and what kind of obstacles 
you are meeting in your efforts. 

Fr. McKnight: Well, we are not getting too much assistance, and 
flint’s just why I think that a greater emphasis — if we could get 
more assistance from various Federal agencies, we could move so 
much faster and be more effective, but we have been left almost 
completely on our own small resources. 

Mr. Giuson : "Why is this so? 

Fr. McKnight: Because it is effective, and us the previous speaker 
mentioned, when you gte.ii ..OTyr the ROOT, you start stepping 
on toes avid vested interest.., and there Aif just a general — I say this:: 
those in power are not really sincere im their intention to eliminate 
poverty, because anything that tends to iimunediately causes a' furor. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis, please. 

Mr. Gibson : I haven’t finished. 

The Chairman ; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Gibson: This is to say that ytoii have your program,, your 
efforts, the clientele; you and those iBrnlved in the co-op activities 
are eligible for certain kinds of Federal resources which you cannot 
receive because of local political hostility? 

Fr. McKnight: Right now we are in the process of receiving 
some assistance direct from Washington, but locally 

Mr. Gibson (interrupting) : What aagency, iraay I msk? 

Fr. McKnight: This is part of theJSxtensiom Service, indirectly 
with Farmers Cooperative Service, dm«st from Washmgtom. 

Mr. Gibson : Is that because you firuSiif impossible to get resource 
out of the local representatives and furmfiVniary ? 

Fr. McKnight: Right. All the kiwi of resources that we need 
they say are not available, and you jiaS get a runaround. We have 
received some financial assistance f roui; several foundations, and we 
are hoping to receive a sizable one in bile immediate future to help 
organize cooperatives in a four- State from a foundation. 

Mr. Ford: Could you be a Little innate specific about the types of 
needs you have that yon have not beeta able to receive ? 

Fr. McKnight: Well, I would saw" the primary need for orga- 
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nizers to work in the community with the people, and I would think 
with most of the Federal programs that the greatest need is people 
to communicate, to work with the people directly, fieldworkers I 
would call them, or I guess in an urban sense you call them com- 
munity organizers, but just field people to communicate with the 
people, because actually it is a selling job that has to be done. You 
just can’t make an initial contact and expect a person to be sold on 
the idea of cooperation or on even taking advantage of many of the 
services that are available. They have to be sold, and it usually 
requires a number of contacts, and in many of the programs, say, in 
the county agent or the FHA, they just have a man to go around 
and he makes superficial contacts and a person doesn’t want his 
service, that’s it. It is the same with this cooperative idea. It is some- 
thing new and it takes time to sell the people on it, and then it takes 
time to work with the people. And the greatest need that we have 
had and have not found any way of solving it, it is for fieldworkers. 

The Chairman' : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrexce Davis: If you will just indulge me briefly, because 
it is obvious to us that I guess the two most provocative and certainly 
interesting presentations have been the last two, but in our educa- 
tion, and I am certainly brainwashed because all my life I bev*». been 
in it, we often rather boast of our middle class, and T h. ■ 
taught that the fact that there was a middle class in -a as 

greatly responsible for the stability of our Government, and our 
country, it seems to be something of a product of the Western World, 
our Western Society, so I want to ask you two questions, if you don’t 
mind commenting on them. 

Are middle-class standards, in your estimation and based on your 
experience, are middle-class standards and values totally undesirable? 
Are they undesirable or should they just be cleaned up a little bit? 
And the other thing is, What should be the objective of the poor? 
Should they try to move up into a sort of middle-class living, or 
should we just create a new type of social structure here and have 
new values altogether and have one sort of thing, you know what 
I mean? Just give me your reaction, because I think you are hitting 
at a fundamental thing here. 

Fr. McIvnight: Right, I think so. I do not say that the middle- 
class standards or values are totally unacceptable. All I am saying 
is that there is a diiference. Many of the values of the lower class 
are good, and they should be kept, and one of my great fears many 
times, is that they will lose some of these values in trying to accept 
middle-class standards. 

When programs are designed, this cultural chasm should be taken 
into consideration and not just be considered from the middle-class 
standpoint. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: The only reason I ask this— we in America 
are self critical despite our evils, but we damn the middle class. We 
damn the middle-class standards so much that people who are not 
very perceptive just take the middle-class standards and middle- 
class people as automatically evil, and probably feel they ought to 
be destroyed, and I ask that because I want to know. 

Fr. McIvnight: No. All I am saying is there is a difference of 
values. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Wc agree there certainly. 
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The Chairman : I am glad you are on the side of nondestruction. 

Mr. Gay has a question. 

Mr. Gay: Father, my brain was probably trailing you a little bit 
there in one place, but you made a statement, and this may be out 
of context, you said that for the poor there is no hope. Is that out 
of context? 

Fr. McKnigiit: No. I mean that’s the concept of many of the 
poor. 

Mr. Gay: Father, you also said that the programs of people who 
ostensibly have set out to eradicate or eliminate rural poverty are 
insincere; the people themselves are insincere. You said further that 
there were superficial passes made by Farmers Home Administra- 
tion personnel, extension people, et cetera. That’s a pretty broad 
indictment, Father. I think it is so broad that I wonder if that state- 
ment can be backed up? I am not questioning your word, but can 
you back that up in a regional 

Fr. MoKnight (interrupting) : I think most low income farmers 
in the South would endorse that statement 100 percent. Just to give 
a typical example: This happened in my own parish, I mean by a 
recently hired FHA personnel. He was working in an adjacent 
parish, and he is a recent graduate from agriculture school and just 
got the job. And he was mentioning the difficulty he had in trying 
to prove to one of the low income farmers about this free service or 
inoculating his cattle, and the farmer refused to believe him because 
all his life he had never been offered such free service, and that he 
had actually— -the fieldworker had to actually bring the veterinarian 
there on the farm to inoculate the cattle and then still the man 
wanted, well, how much you going to charge me, and this is the 
experience of most. 

Mr. Gay: You are a man of the cloth, and you know that the 
clergy and the churches have never cured all of our ills and all of 
our sins. Now this is not to say that you haven’t done a pretty darn 
good job and haven’t made a lot of progress. Now, I was a super- 
visor for Farm Security (now FHA), and a co-op chief, and I 
organized seven hundred and some co-ops and I just can’t accept on 
a large scale, that because we haven’t done the job completely, that 
we have failed any more than you as a clergyman have failed to 
correct all the ills. 

Fr. McICnight: I am talking about Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, the areas that I know of where low income people are. 
We just organized recently a six-parish low income cooperative, and 
about 400 low income farmers, and almost to a man they said it was 
the first time in their lives, and they have been farming all their 
life, that they had ever come into contact, personal contact with the 
FHA or the county agent. 

The Chairman: Sin is fairly prevalent, too, isn’t it? 

Fr. MoKnight : Right. 

The Chairman : Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel : You are a Roman Catholic priest? 

Fr. McKnigiit: Right. 

Mr. Laurel: I will' call you Father, then. I think you have 
actually touched on an area that we are very much interested in, and 
the cooperative concept, of course, whether it be the consumer, 
whether it be people wanting to maybe upgrade their own status or 



their own conditions by joining together and "haying credit unions, 
for example, and teach them how best to save their money and then 
not be left to the device and the schemes of these lending people, you 
know, that take advantage of their plight and so on. I wanted to ask 
you this: With reference to the work that is being done by VISTA, 
I am talking now about your statement about getting fieklworkers. 
Now, I know in certain areas where the VISTA have done a tre- 
mendous job in going out among the poor and organizing them to 
this extent, of having neighborhood councils, for example, which is 
something that never existed before. Would you consider that a 
VISTA that wants to do some work with reference to a cooperative 
or a consumer cooperative, and that maybe the local group that over- 
sees their work, do you think that they might frown on such an 
operation on the part of VISTA? 

Fr. McKnight : Oh, definitely. Well, just for an instance: We 
were the first one in the State of Louisiana who had an application 
in for VISTA volunteers, and we could never get any. The Governor 
refused to-— he has complete control over the VISTA volunteers com- 
ing, and he absolutely refused to allow any to come in under our 
supervision, or to work with our co-op. 

Mr. Laurel : But don’t you agree that work along those lines could 
certainly be carried out? 

Fr. McKnight: VISTA volunteers would be very good. 

Mr. Gallegos : Is the problem one of funding to provide new 
career opportunities for local residents in the community to develop 
co-op opportunities, or is the problem one of searching for the kind 
of fieldworker, field representative to come in to do the kind of 
organizing you think is needed — for example^ the Olinsky type of 
organizer or one more geared to union organization or civil rights 
approach? I mean, what is the dilemma besides the one you have 
mentioned? 

Fr. McICnight: Well, I don’t have enough experience, but I am 
firmly convinced that you can get people from the local areas. The 
poor themselves, if they are properly trained, can do a lot of this 
organization. We had a program — it lasted only 4 months — this past 
year, to help organize a group of low income sweetpotato farmers, 
and it was funded through OEO. With four of our staff we trained 
26 of the farir.irs from a six-parish area, and then these fanners, in 
turn, did the organizing, and within the period of 4 months, well, the 
co-op had over 400 members. And it was successful this yeui'j but 
because it was successful all hell has broken loose and there is no 
chance now in the world of getting that program funded again. 
That’s the problem. 

Mr. Gay: Until you get enough political muscle in some of these 
areas to get rid of your Leander Parish and some of the others we 
could talk about, you are going to continue to have that, I am afraid,, 
Father. 

Fr. McKnight : But what happens to the poor ? 

Mr. Ford: Father McKnight, how many members are there in 
your co-op? 

Fr. McKnight: In Southern Consumers we have roughly 2,000 
members. Now, this is scattered throughout the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. Ford: How many of these are white; how many are Negroes? 

Fr. McKnight : About 15 to 20 percent would be white. 
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Mr. Ford: Are these located in some particular area, or is it fairly 
general? I mean you have a concentration of whites? 

Fr. McKnight: Concentration is in the Lafayette area. I would 
say the six parishes centered around Lafayette would be the concen- 
tration. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bonnen. 

Air. Bonnen: I might point out that Father McKnight has used 
the word “parish” as referring to the county system in Louisiana. 

I am very interested in your description. It is the most articulated 
description of the psychological outlook of the poor, and as a good 
middle-class product I found this very difficult to understand and 
would like to suggest to the Commission that if you get a chance, you 
might look at — there is about a chapter or two in George Onvell’s 
little book called “Down and Out in London and Paris,” where he 
lived the life of complete destitution, not completely absorbed into 
this culture, and writes very, very insightfully of it. It sounds like 
Father McKnight. 

Fr. McKnight: One of the latest, of course, is this Oscar Lewis, 
“Insights.” And this I have found, wellj in traveling or speaking 
with various Spanish-Amcrican and Mexican-American and Puerto 
Rican groups; I used to think, especially this idea of self-hatred, a 
concept just to the Negro. But I found out it is applicable to almost 
any minority group that had developed a subculture, and that’s Oscar 
Lewis’s finding, too. 

Mr. Bonnen: They have to develop a subculture, though? 

Mr. Laurel : Is that on the children of Sanchez? 

Fr. McKnight: La Vida. 

Mrs. Jackson: How do you, Father McKnight, reconcile upper 
social mobility and the tracing of this middle class back to the poor? 
IIow can we reconcile that, if the poor have no place to go. no ambi- 
tion to go up? I haven’t accepted it yet. 

Fr. McKnight: But here not all poor people are involved in the 
culture poverty. See, there are poor people who have not developed 
this culture of poverty; they have ambition, and given proper condi- 
tions they will move upward. But when you are talking about the 
hard-core poor, these people have developed — many of them have 
developed a culture of poverty, and it is completely different from 
people who are poor, economically poor. 

Mrs. Jackson: They must be fairly easy for you to detect, those 
who have developed a culture of the poor? 

Fr. McKnight: Not always. 

Mrs. Jackson : Are you a native Louisianian? 

F r. McKnight : No, I am from Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay has one question. 

Mr. Gay: One final question for me, Father. 

When you said for the poor there is no hope, when you say that, 
you are a leader, and there are two questions come to my mind. One, 
if that statement is true, who needs you, who needs me, who needs all 
these people in this room? No. 2, it we accept that there is no hope 
for the poor, why, what is the difference in saying that and implying 

aren t we playmg into the hands of the big cats and plantation 
people and the distorted people who have always been telling they 
were no damn good, they were poor white trash, niggers, and no hope 
for them? 
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Fr. McKnight: You might have misunderstood me, I think. When 
I said for them there is no hope, that is their thinking. 

The Chairman: That is their opinion? 

Fr. McKnight: That is their opinion. That is not my opinion, and 
it should not be our testimony. For the poor person, that is the wav 
he looks at it, “This is a hopeless situation. I can t do any better. 
That is what I mean. I didn’t mean from our — - 

Mr. Gat (interrupting) : Thank you for straightening me out. 

Mr. Neil Davis: I don’t believe I heard you making any plea for 
States rights. . 

Fr. McKnight: Not until the political climate changes in the 

South. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Have they ever? 

Fr. McKnight: No. 

Mr. Laurel : The important thing, you haven’t given up the poor, 
you are giving reassurance ? 

Fr. McKnight: I think there is great hope. 

Mr. Laurel: Because if you haven’t, we might adjourn right now. 

The Chai rma n : I think, ladies and gentlemen, we have had quite 
a wonderful day, and Father McKnight has helped to bring it to a 
high point of understanding of the problems that we are facing. 

We thank all the witnesses that have been here and visitors and 
our staff and particularly the Commissioners for their patience 
throughout. 

We adjourn now, but reassemble at 8:30 in this same place, lhank 
you very much. 

Fr. McKnight : Thank you. 

(Whereupon at 7:12 p.m., the hearing was adjourned until 8:30 
a.m., Friday, February 3, 1967.) 




February 3, 1967 



MORNING session 

Chairman Hutchins: Ladies and gentlemen, according to the 
schedule we are now 5 minutes late. We cannot afford to be today, 
particularly, so I will call the hearing to order and we will proceed 
with the list of witnesses. 

I think you know the purpose of our being here is to hear from 
witnesses, their words of wisdom and advice m connection with the 
work of the Commission, which is directed toward the various 
aspects of rural poverty. . 

The first person on our list this morning is Mr. Clyde Warrior, 
president, National Indian Youth Council, Tahlequah, Okla. 

Mr. Warrior, please, would you be so kind as to come up here and 
sit down where we can see you. 

We would like to have you limit your remarks to about 15 minutes 
and then we will ask you questions. 

Mr. Warrior : I have about a 15-minute general statement to make. 

The Chairman : All right, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF CLYDE WARRIOR 

Mr. Warrior: Most members of the National Indian Youth Coun- 
cil can remember when we were children and spent many hours at the 
feet of our grandfathers listening to stories of the time when the 
Indians were a great people, when we were free, when we were rich, 
when, we lived the good life. At the same time we hear stories of 
droughts, famines, and pestilence among Indian people. But it is only 
recently that we realized that there was surely great material depri- 
vation in those days, and that our old people felt rich because they 
were free. They were rich in the things of spirit. But if there is one 
thing that characterizes Indian life today it is poverty of the spirit. 
We still have human passion and depth of feeling, which is some- 
thing rare today, but we are poor in spirit because we are not free, 
free in the most basic sense of the word. We as American Indians are 
not allowed to make those basic human choices and decisions about 
our personal life and about the best need of our communities, which 
is the mark of free, mature people. 

We sit on our front porches or in our yards, and the world and 
our lives m it pass us by without our desires or aspirations having 
any effect. We are not free. We do not make choices. Our choices are 
made for us; we are the pjoor. For those of us who live on reserva- 
,ns these choices and. decisions are made by Federal administrators, 
bureaucrats, and their “yes men,” euphemistically called tribal 
governments. Those of us who live in nonreservation areas have our 
lives controlled by local white power elites. We have many rulers. 
They are called social workers, “cops,” school teachers, churches, 
et cetera, and recently OEO employees, because in the meeting they 
tell us what is good for us and how they programed us, for they come 
into our homes and instruct 11s, and their maimers are not what one 
would always call polite by Indian standards, or perhaps by any 
standards. We are rarely accorded respect as fellow human beings. 
Uur children come home from school to us with shame in their hearts 
and a sneer on their lips for their home and parents. We are the 
poverty problem,” and that is true; and perhaps it is also true that 
our lack of reasonable choices, our lack of freedom, our poverty 
of spirit is not unconnected with our material poverty. 

The National Indian Youth Council realizes there is a great 
struggle going on in America now between those who want more 
local control of programs and those who would keep the power and 
the purse strings 111 the hands of the Federal Government. We are 
unconcerned with that struggle because we know that no one is 
argil mg that the dispossessed, the poor, be given any control over 
their own destiny. The local white power elites who protest the 
loudest against Federal control are the very ones who would keep us 
poor in spirit andivorkUy goods in order to enhance their own per- 
sonal and economic station in the world. Nor have those of us on 
reservations fared any better under the paternalistic control of Fed- 
eral administrators. In fact, we shudder at the specter of what seems 
to be the forming alliances in Indian areas between Federal adminis- 
trators and local elites. 

Some of us fear that this is the shape of things to come in the War 
on Bovcrty effort. Certainly.it is in those areas where such an alliance 
is taking place, that the poverty program seems to be “working well.” 
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That is to say, it is in those areas of the country where the Federal 
S f ] 7 st “static,” ,„d wL. Federal money 

tions Iv “eltvW ^ - the T- a i str »cture and local institu- 

■md thp Tnrli 8rybody be l in & satisfied, I mean the people who count, 
and the Indian or poor does not count. 

Hro take ‘ h8 Headstart program as an instance. We are told in 
the not-so-subtle racist vocabulary of the modern middle class ?W 
our children are “deprived.” Exactly what they are deprived of 
seems to be unstated. We give our children love, Warmth, a, S rSpect 

Pe3?aps°manv a of *2? H^ 8 » ece f«ry to be a warm human bemg. 
riven Them fnn f ‘if trouble 111 their teens because we have 

£ve S 0 ' TO “* h » lo T e ’ P assion > and respect. Perhaps they 
TRAf hard time reconciling themselves to being a number on an 

SleThat r" y r e ? UC!,t0rs “ d Politicians "Z to 

our own Tffn T’ f f P ’ th ? Indlails > are not capable of handling 
lWiEwfa f “» d even rinsing our own children and that State 

XnX mUSt ft that 1013 for us and take them away from us as 
soon as they can. Mv grandmother said last week, “Train your child 

ManZ?™ 00 ? sf ' C 'L M 0 "^ 10 l,er «»<• the Sols” 

from StaiS tortl *, hc program which we had 

werenrt i Si? vocabulary of educators and their intentions 

have turnedf onMn In our rural areas the program seems to 

nave turned out to be just a federally subsidized kindergarten which 

no one takes too seriously. It has not turned out to be, as we feared 

iiomT Sdstar^ 1 r ad the twisted head ” of the child from a poor 
ons of ' “el hS’pS ? ro S™™, not have fulfilled the expecta- 
tions ot elitist educators m our educational colleges and the n nor 

Thfs "if thf 6CStatlC ° Vei ' the r - esultS) but Iocal powers are overjoyed 
• This is the one program which has not upset anyone’s anblecart 

ner weSable ! oca ] blstitutions in an acceptable man 

ner, acceptable at least to our local patrons.” 

firT 1 j 7 en P a »° the. Federal Government came into our conununi 

W sThool SoS m0S ‘ °£ 0U J T ilc ! ren awfl y to dTstanTCd- 

t mi H Tu fi • T fF, 12 7 ears - M y father’s and many of my genera - 
tion lived their childhoods in an almost prisonlike atmosphere Manv 

Cme drrf 6 E "ir* f't/"'" SoSXned ?o 

toEc o f nil mndSn 1 V h «d become white haters or that most 
patnetic ot all modern Indians, Indian haters. Very few ever became 

"ever able Z V “"‘T?,’ ""'bivalent, and immobfliSd MividuaTs' 
"I ” ° ^' e thC ,- e ? S,ons f" d contradictions built inside 
themselves by outside institutions. As you can imagine we have 

men? no do^s Ved^ 8 f P 10 ^ ms de ' dsed our beSf 

ment, noi do we see education as a panacea for all ills 

ham Xfd! mS’i 10We 7 er ’ S ° me ° f us - have heen thinking that per- 

direrted acfEnMvo 6 ° our commum .ty b y force d assimilation and 
cmected accumulative programs was minor compared to the situation 

in which our children find themselves. There is “whole Xeratton of 

They" sti !' oot'to'u ?" *7 T tag UI> in the AmericZ ZooPsysZ 
loolc t0 W ieir relatives, my generation and my father’s to 

S wm-tbTiT 6 W ° r T y Pf? ple ‘ Their .judgment and definition of what 

udffe wortliinp°« tHe JU<Jg P lent w, T h most Americans make. They 
Tnnf ^°™ llness a s ' competence and competence as worthiness And 
I am afraid my fathers and I do not fare well in the liX oftlds 
situation and judgment. Our children are learning that tfteir neoole 
are not worthy and thus that they individually are not worthy. But 
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even if by some stroke of good fortune prosperity was handed to us 
on a platter, that still would not soften the negative judgment our 
youngsters have of their people and themselves. As you know, people 
who feel themselves to be unworthy and feel they cannot escape this 
unworthiness turn to drink and crime and self-destructive acts. Un- 
less there is some way that we as Indian individuals and communi- 
ties can prove ourselves competent and worthy in the eyes of our 
yciungsters there will be a generation of Indians grow to adulthood 
wh£sg reactions to their situation will make previous social! ills seem 
'like auS unday school picnic. 

Fair the sake of our children, fen the sake of the spiritual and mate- 
rial well-being of our total community, we must be able So demon- 
strate competence to ourselves. For the sake of our psychic stability 
as well as our physical well-being, we must be free men and exercise 
ire& choices. We must make decisions about our own destinies. We 
muspt.be able to learn and profit Jhy our own mistakes. Only then can 
we become competent and prosperous communities. We must be free 
in the . most literal sense of the word, not sold or coerced into accept- 
ing programs for our own good, not of our own making or choice. 
Too much of what passes for grassroots democracy on the American 
scene is really a slick job of salesmanship. It is not hard for sophisti- 
cated administrators to sell tinsel and glitter programs to simple 
people, programs which are not theirs, which they do not understand, 
and which cannot but ultimately fail to contribute to already strong 
feelings of inadequacy. 

Community development must be just what the word implies, com- 
munity development. It cannot be packaged programs wheeled into 
Indian communities by outsiders which Indians can “buy” or once 
again brand themselves as unprogressive if they do not “cooperate.” 
Even the best of outside programs suffer from one very large defect : 
If the program falters, helpful outsiders too often step in to smooth 
over the rough spots. At that point any program ceases to belong to 
the people involved and ceases to be a learning experience for them. 
Programs must be Indian creations, Indian choices, Indian experi- 
ences. Even the failures must be Indian experiences because only then 
will Indians understand why a program failed and not blame them- 
selves for some personal inadequacy. A better program built upon 
the failure of an old program is the path of progress. But to achieve 
this experience, competence, worthiness, sense of achievement, and 
the resultant material prosperity, Indians must have the respon- 
sibility in the ultimate sense of the word. Indians must be free in the 
sense that other, more prosperous Americans are free. Freedom and 
prosperity are different sides of the same coin and there can be no 
freedom without complete responsibility. And I do not mean the 
fictional responsibility and democracy of passive consumers of pro- 
grams — programs which emanate from and whose responsibility for 
success rests in the hands of outsiders, be they Federal administrators 
or local white elitist groups. 

Many of our young people are captivated by the lure of the Ameri- 
can city with its excitement and promise of unlimited opportunity. 
But even if educated they come from powerless and inexperienced 
communities and many times carry with them a strong sense of un- 
worthiness. For many of them the promise of opportunity ends in the 
gutter on the skid rows of Los Angeles and Chicago. They should 
and must be given a better chance to take advantage of the oppor- 
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tunities they have. They must grow up in a decent community with 
a strong sense of pers '" U: >.l adequacy ana competence. 

America cannot alio, d W have whole areas and communities of 
people in such dire soci al oi Economic circumstances. Not only for 
her economic well-bein^, but for liar morail well-being as welll. 
America has given a gresim social and'iwtoral message to the world filial 
demonstrated, perhaps issot foarcefu%- enough, that freedom anwl 
responsibility as an ethic %iaise?paRh8e» from and, in fact, the casnse 
of the fabulous Americana=sacsSard of living. America has not, how- 
ever, been diligent enough iirr. promulgating this philosophy within 
her own borders. Amerieiun iMIians meed to be given this freedom 



sword of Uamocles over- our lasads, stalling us. Uniy tnen can vre 
enjoy the fruits of the Acnetricam system and become participating 
citizens — Indian Americans .mther tlsam. American Indaans. 

We hope this Commisskun pitf s closs attention to the three supple- 
mentary sections of this te&tmacray andipays heed to the recommenda- 
tions therein. 

Perhaps the National Tiadian Youth Council’s real criticism is 
against a structure created; by bureaucratic administrators who arei 
caught in this American myth that all people assimilate into Ameri- 
can society, that economics dictates assimilation and integration. 
When from the experience of the National Indian Youth Council, 
and in reality — which we cannot emphasize and recommend strongly 
enough — the fact is that no one integrates and disappears into 
American society. What ethnic groups do is not integrate into Amer- 
ican society and economy individually, but enter into the mainstream 
of American society as a people, and in particular as communities 
of people. The solution to Indian poverty is not “government pro- 
grams, but in the competence of the person and his people. The real 
solution to poverty is encouraging the competence ot the community 
as a whole. 

The National Indian Youth Council recommends for “openers,” 
that to really give these people — “the poor, the dispossessed, the 
Indians” — complete freedom and responsibility, is to let it become a 
reality, not a much-heard-about dream, and let the poor decide for 
once what is best for themselves. 

— Werecommend - that - funds or subsidy or whatever it’s called be 
provided for indigent tribes and communities so that they themselves 
decide what they would like to do and what they deem best for their 
community. Of course, we realize within the present structure this 
is not possible. So we further recommend that another avenue of 
thought he tried, such as junking the present structure and creating 
another, since it is typical of bureaucratic societies that when one 
takes upon himself to improve a situation, one immediately, unknow- 
ingly, falls into a structure of thinking that in order to improve any 
situation you take the existing avenues of so-called improvement and 
reinforce the existing condition, thereby reinforcing and strengthen- 
ing the ills that are implicit in the very structure of that society. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman: Thank you, sir. I believe you are the first to pre- 
sent to the Commission; k Memphis the problems of the Indiam. In 
Tucson I believe there wesre 'other statements, but this is the first that 
I myself have heard aiuiihe first we have heard in Memphis. 
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Mr. Gay, please. 

Mr. Gay: Mr. Warrior, I came in a bit laite, for- which I apologize. 
I couldn’t get waited on for breakfast iis morning, but I find a 
thread running through your testimony jfeat I picked up in many 
other witnesses and it is beginning to worry . me. 

First of all, the world is going to hell in. a handbasket, I am con- 
vinced of that, if we don’t watch out foe the “outsiders.” I have 
heard $o much about outsiders lately. It used to be that I’d hear it 
from George Wallace and Lester Maddox, and Leander Perez and 
those people, but now I am hearing it from people like yourself, 
outsiders. They are being equated — outsiders and bureaucrats are 
the same for your testimony — they are beiiijg equated with meddlers. 
The three words, outsiders, you kept using it, bureaucrats, you kept 
using, the existing structure, you kept using. What do we do, send 
money, do it by mail? I am talking anout the society in general, let’s 
say “Washington.” What does it do, just mail vou some money? 
This is not personal, but this bothers me, this really bothers me, and 
I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Warrior: Well, I said for openers it might be tried. It ap- 
pears to me that a great many other things have been tried and to no 
success. 

Mr. Gay: A mail-order New Deal or a mail-order Great Society? 

Mr. Warrior: I don’t see that that’s so fantastic or hard to con- 
template. The Republican Party says the same thing, let’s have local 
control, but as they say, local control or State control, whatever you 
call it, what I am saying is let’s let the people involved have con- 
trol over their own fate and destiny. You might try it, or we could 
sit back and be elitists and plan. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Warrior, we understand from some 
previous testimony as referred to by Mr. Gay, that by and large the 
Indian people of this country, the Indian Americans, wish to retain 
certain of their own cultural values, and certainly I am not criticiz- 
ing that, but in a sense retain their own culture and almost their own 
government. Have you thought far enough into the future to de- 
scribe what kind of society you think we should have and liow the 
Indian people' would operate within this society? I am talking about 
the American society. I think this is a serious thing, it is something 
we are going to have to think about. But if you had it the way you 
want it, just how would this whole business be set up? 

Mr. Warrior : Like it is supposed to be set up in the Constitution 
of the United States, whereby any community or municipality han- 
dles their own affairs. 

Mr. Gay : Come now, Mr. Warrior. 

Mr. Warrior: You mean that’s so fantastic that people can’t han- 
dle their own affairs ? 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : I am asking you to describe it. 

Mr. Warrior : There are Indian communities in this country, let’s 
face it, and they are going to be here for quite a while. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: For example, you feel that’s the way it 
should be? 

Mr. Warrior: There are other communities besides Indian com- 
munities. 





Mr. Lawrence Davis : That the Indian people should live within 
their own communities and min their own lives 

Mr. Warrior (interrupting) : I’m not saying that. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : I’m not debating it. I am trying to find out 
what you want. 

Mr. Warrior: I just want these communities., whatever they may 
be, Polish communities, Irisih communities, whatever they are, if they 
are poor, to be able somehow or another to get funds to do some- 
thing to bring themselves out of this economic situation they are in. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Now, if you had (the funds you’d still want 
the Indian community with the Indian cuilture and have the funds 
to live the life you want to live, that’s what I am trying to determine. 

See, the reason this bothers me a great deal is that we as Negroes 
in this country that are a minority group — we are a racial group, 
not just ethnic, we are more racial than ethnic — want to be inte- 
grated. We talk in terms of being absorbed into the mainstream. We 
want to live within the total community and not within the Negro 
community in a town or county or State. We want to stay in the 
same hotels. And culturally we want to be the same, the only differ- 
ence being in color, and we are changing that as fast as we can. 
So this is a new type of philosophy as far as we are concerned, and 
I am not arguing against your point of view. I am not arguing 
against that at all, I am just wanting to understand it. I don’t want 
you to get the idea that I am trying to refute, or oppose, or criti- 
cize, I just want to know what it is. 

Mr . Warrior : Well, I guess as American Indians what we want 
is economic integration. We want to be able to eat three times a day 
and hold down a job like any other responsible citizen, which there 
are other ethnic groups that have done this in the country. You go 
to Detroit and you can almost divide the city up of ethnic settle- 
ments and communities. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: You have economic, but social and cul- 
tural — 

Mr. Warrior (interrupting) : That will be for them to decide. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: What I am thinking in terms of, is what 
as an Indian you want? That’s all. I think we need to know, because 
after all, we will be writing reports. 

Mr. Warrior: I think we would like to be proud of being an 
Indian and have the respect of other people that we are a human 
being also, and not something that you go to look at as if they are 
in a zoo. I think we would like to be respected like other people. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gibson, please. 

Mr. Gibson : Mr. Warrior, and Dr. Davis, in that particular con- 
nection I think there is unique necessity that by treaty, certain res- 
ervations exist, and certain territories which are physically in the 
possession of the Indians and which were agreed upon in order that 
the cultural heritage of the various tribes could be maintained. And 
it is not exactly the same kind of thing as ethnic enclave that we 
would find in some of our cities. I think that there are, in fact, two 
different questions, the on- and off-reservation, with regard to the 
assimilation and social aspects of the things. 

I wonder, Mr. Warrior, whether with regard to the on-reservation 
situation, that in terms of the economic development factor that it 
would be possible, as most of the tribal situations presently are for 
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the kind of development jou are talking nbo at t© occur without 
tilings such as we heard a Tucson abotfrt tlio-' iplaiut which located 
there and which is developing or has eiuinik.ijs programs or had 
training programs apparent!}' before it went tfclvere. And its tribe, I 
forget which tribe it is, in the vicinity of AIMuquerquic, owns the 
plant and has invited the plant there. They Vtrouglift about three 
people down from another place to hefjp sted .'this out? up and so 
therefore the management of this plant as lar^dJy - Indian from that 
particular tribe, and so forth. Now, this is a kin d of participation, I 
would suppose, that certainly generates emptlo^nent and so forth, 
but it certainly is a tie, a definite tie to the lau'jger connnianity — also, 
I think, like black power, which is discussed those days, one won- 
ders where the capital and the capitalistic sokiot v are to establish 
employment. A parallel ethnic or society situetdimn without capital 
is unable to establish capital. The solution proiWbily means drawing 
or tying in somewhere to that part of the sotewaty which has the 
capital. And since we are talking about the wlidfe elite or the white 
elitists that you referred to, I believe, would yc.-. (Comment on that a 
bit? 

And then I have one more question, Mr. Chairrerian. 

Mr. Warrior: I think what they are trying to do out in the 
Southwest and in many reservation areas is to entice industry into 
reservation areas, and some places they are auteo trying to borrow 
money from the Federal Government where they can start their 
own industries. And I think this is a step towards, if integration is 
what they want, to tie in with the American economy and then inte- 
gration will come about. Before a person integrates in lie's got to be 
economically sound. 

Mr. Gibson : Is this in any way in opposition to what you are 
discussing this morning? 

Mr. Warrior: I am in mo position to oppose anything. If it is 
what any given community wants, that's their business. 

Mr. Gibson : So, it is a matter of options, then? 

"Mr. Warrior; Yes, it depends on the individual community. 
What works for one area won't necessarily work for another. There 
are some very traditional American communities in this country who 
won't have anything to do with outsiders and there are some very 
progressive communities that can’t get enough programs or things 
going for them to be more economically stable, and it depends on 
that given community. 

Mr. Gibson : Now, there is one other area I am very interested in. 
I um impressed in your statement that you have analyzed several 
situations, and I find myself agreeing and seeing many similarities 
between what you have perceived as the situation affecting the In- 
dians, and I think you did say to the poor, and this certainly y,i- 
eludes large blocks of Negroes and persons with whom I m* re 
worked, and I think large blocks of poor whites, also. I am one 
who believes that there is little likelihood in our socity that with- 
out the ability to exert pressure in the places of power, change does 
not occur, and I am interested to know, Mr. Warrior, from you what 
state of political organization and protest or potential protest or- 
ganization among the Indians, especially the younger Indians, exists 
today ? 
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Mr. Warrior: It is beginning to come about, but there is tremen- 
dous pressue on American Indians not to do this. 

Mr. Gibson: I would imagine . 

Mr. Warrior (interrupting) : Because American Indians have 
been built up throughout the years to be the most patriotic Ameri- 
cans, and to protest against the American way is very un-American. 
So, pressures are put upon them to be mute and inert and not say 
anything in behalf of their own situation, which I personally think 
is very pathetic for a people to be so intimidated by something that 
they don’t know anything about, to just sit mute and not say any- 
thing. And we tend to try not to do this, but it is very difficult. 

Mr. Laurel : Could I ask a question? 

The Chairman: Mr. Laurel, please. . , , . . . , 

Mr. Laurel: Mr. Warrior, would you mind doing this for the 
Commission, giving us a little background as to the community you 
come from, more or less the makeup of it from the standpoint of its 
population ? Can you give us some background there so we can more 
or less understand what the situation might be with reference to the 
complaints that you have, and local people not being given sufficient 
opportunity to go ahead and participate in the programs that are to 
be implemented in that locality? Can you give us a background first? 

Mr. Warrior: My statement was to deal with American Indians 
in general throughout the country, to hit both the reservation and 

nonreservation. . 

I come from Oklahoma, which is a nonreservation area, what- 
ever that is, but there are tremendous amounts of Indian land m 
Oklahoma, and it has the largest Indian population of any State 
in the country, and there are many, many Indian communities 
throughout the whole State. I come from the north-central area, a 
place called Ponca City, Okla., a town of about 25,000. My tribe is 
1 GOO; we live separate in a community to ourselves. There is very 
little communication between the Indian people and the power struc- 
ture or white people of that area. It is an oil town: Continental Oil 
Company has its head offices there. Throughout the whole history 
there have been three Poncas employed by the Continental Oil Com- 

S . It is their stated and said policy that they won’t lure any 
ms. We constitute the poor of that county, along with another 
Negro community presently. 

Mr. Laurel: Do you mind if I follow through with this ques- 
tion? If yon constitute, then, the majority in Ponca City, is that 
what you said? 

Mr. Warrior: Yes. 

Mr. Laurel : Now, don’t you in setting up , 

Mr. Warrior (interrupting) : We don’t constitute the majority. 
We constitute the majority of the poor. _ . 

Mr. Laurel: Oh, I see. Now, but. do you participate m the deci- 
sions to be made by the local poverty agency, whatever it might be 
called ? 

Mr. Warrior ; There is none, because Kay County happens to be 
one of the richest counties in Oklahoma. You look at it statistically, 
there is no poverty in Kay County except for this little group of 
1,600 people here that seem to get in people’s way and an eyesore, 
that the county really wishes wasn't there and if they could import 
them out they would. But this is western Oklahoma. In eastern 




Oklahoma — you have about 50,000 Indians in eastern Oklahoma, in 
the Ozark area. 

Mr. Laurel : Do they have any poverty programs? 

Mr. Warrior: There is a tremendous struggle going on of the 
local white power elite to control it. The county commissioner — well, 
every time they set up a community action program the county 
commissioner gets his brother or brother-in-law to head it. And it is 
local patron nepotism I am involved in, and none of the money ever 
trickles down to the poor, so therefore there has really no program 
been started except Headstart, and as I said, Headstart doesn't bother 
nobody, it is just little kids being sat with by other people. 

Mr. Laurel : So, other than Headstart, then, there *s no other 
poverty program? 

Mr. Warrior: They have tremendous meetings about every week 
or so in every county end talk about it, but nothing has ever been 
done. The Federal Government stipulates that there has got to be 
Negroes, Indians, and white people on the board of directors, and 
the white people can’t seem to agree on who the Negroes and the 
Indians should be. 

Mr. Laurel: So, therefore, nothing is done; they just talk about 
it everytime they meet? 

Mr. Warrior : That’s right. 

Mr. Laurel: I can understand the situation, then. Thank you. 

The Chairman: Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos: Mr. Warrior, as president of the National Indian 
Youth Council I would imagine that your council has from time to 
time convened meetings ana conferences to pinpoint the problems 
which you have shared with us this morning. To what extent have 
you been able to enter into discussions with Federal officials regard- 
ing these, and to what extent have your problems been heard, and 
have they been: taken seriously and some actions followed through 
on the recommendations that you have made, or do you feel that this 
is the problem? 

Mr. Warrior: It is probably one of the major problems. There is 
an Indian establishment in this country composed of the Federal 
Government branch called the Bureau of Indian Affairs. And some 
local congressmen and the various administrators that head the fel- 
low offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, they picked their head 
Indians in the Indian areas to espouse these things, until the Na- 
tional Youth Council came about. And this is one of the reasons 
why we organized. We didn’t like what was going on, so therefore 
we have been labeled everything from communists to, you know, 
Rockwell. We have gotten a very bad name from the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. They don’t like us. Every time we say something, well, 
they say, “That’s just radical malcontent youth, don’t pay no atten- 
tion to them, they will go away.” At least.' that’s what they are hop- 
ing, but we will be around a while. 

The Chairman:: Thank you very rnuchj Mr. Warrior. You have 
opened up some very important considerations for us and we surely 
appreciate your coming. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warrior : Thank you very much, sir. 

The Chairman : Our next, witness is Mr. Early Padgett of Mon- 
terey, Tenn. 

Mr. Padgett, we welcome you. We are very glad to have you here. 



Would you tell us just a little bit about yourself first? Where is 
Monterey in the State of Tennessee, and whether you are married 
and what children you have and what work you have done, just a 
little personal information first. 



STATEMENT OF EARLY PADGETT 

Mr. Padgett : Monterey is in Putnam County, up in the Cumber- 
land Mountains, halfway between Nashville and Knoxville, if that 
will help you any. 

The Chairman: Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Padgett: I was raised out in the country, out in Overton 
County just out of Monterey on a farm, in coal mining area, and I 
don’t nave any children. I have been married 16 years, no children. 
My father was a coal miner and a part-time farmer, so I’m one of 
these backwoods boys raised out in the woods. Poverty is one of my 
next door neighbors. I got a third grade education and about 2 
months in the fourth. 

On this meeting, I didn’t get too clear an understanding. I got 
the notice and they said I’d have a copy of the program in it ana it 
wasn’t, so I called L.B.J. & C. and asked them, and they told me 
they was wanting to know out here about the rural areas, the poverty 
areas. 

The statement I am going to make, it is a true statement, things 
that I know. That’s all I know to talk about, things that I do knew 
of the area and can back up and do know. 

The Chairman : Please, sir. 

Mr. Padgett: Well, in our area, one of the things that we have a 
great need for in the rural areas— now this is in the backroads area 
— this is roads. These poor counties, they can’t keep up the roads 
and we need some roads, some leading roads to open up the rural 
areas where they will create more jobs for the people and where 
they will open up areas for tourists. We got a lot of beautiful 
mountain country back through there, and there can be a lot of 
hunting lodges and, oh, weekend cabins, and a lot of things that 
would create jobs and work. 

Our county schools, our county school buses, they have quite a 

S roblem getting over the roads through the winter season. They 
on’t have a lot of fun in rural areas, in our area, about the school 
buses and getting over the roads, getting the children to school, and 
the children is out of the school a lot. 

The Chairman: Do you live on a dirt road or stone road or 
blacktop? 

Mr. Padgett: Well, most of the side roads are gravel roads, dirt 
gravel, but the gravel is just about gone, and there’s not a lot which 
automobiles — A lot of times the school buses drive over roads that 
you can’t get an automobile over. We have those problems. 

Another problem we have in the rural areas is jobs. We have a 
great need for jobs; that is, the biggest need is for older people, 
people 40 years up. In our area, why, the young people, the ambi- 
tious people, they get their education, they get some know-how, a 
little training and skill, and they leave the rural areas. And our 
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rural areas up there, everything is draining out, there is nothing 
coming back ; like resources is all being taken to the urban areas ana 
there is nothing coining back is our problem in there. 

And jobs, we have a lot of older, middle-aged people that maybe 
owns a little home but they are in bad need of work. A lot of that 
property, the big timber on it — 

They bought timberland, worked it off, shipped the timber off, 
and then they sold this real cheap to different people, a lot of these 
coal mining areas. And there is a lot of people that owns their 
homes, which they call them homes, which tney are very poor, and 
there needs to be a lot of jobs for older people, and small businesses. 
I think in our area small business is one of the big needs in our area. 
We are very short on small businesses and tilings that give the 
older feller a job. 

In the rural areas the small businessman is the greatest friend, 
for lie is the man, if a man ain’t got money to eat on, he goes to a 
small businessman; lie will advance him money or give him a payday 
between the middle of the week or go to a small grocery man, lie 
will give him credit which he don’t get at the big supermarket; 
which I think in the rural areas small business is one or the great- 
est things we have. 

Skills and education. There is another big need for education and 
all kinds of skills and leadership. Leadership, now, that’s another 
problem we have in the rural areas, leadership and planning. Our 
leadership is very poor. About all the leaders and people that would 
make leaders — you don’t educate a leader, he is more or less natu- 
ral — and take people like that, they leave, they go to the urban 
areas, and we are losing all of our smart people, all of our leaders. 
And rural areas don’t have no politicians. You know there ain’t no 
politicians in rural areas; and politicians, they create a lot of leader- 
ship and a lot of things, and we don’t have those in the rural areas. 

A snmll-time farmer and a part-time farmer, they need some mar- 
ket for their products, and they need help in different ways. You 
take these small -town farmers and part-time farmers, they have it 
pretty rough and they are leaving every day. We don’t have too 
many of them like we used to have them. And again, I feel like 
these little farmers and part-time farmers is a great need in these 
rural areas, for they take care of a lot of these people that can’t 
help themselves. There is a lot of little part-time farmers, they give 
other people a little job and they raise stuff and help them out in a 
lot of different ways, and it is another area we need some help in, 
those rural areas. 

Our leadership, I think that’s one of our big factors. Most of our 
education people are gone, I mean the smart, educated people, they 
just don’t stay around. There is nothing to hold them there. And if 
we had some roads where we could get money people in to buy up 
some of this land and put up some hunting lodges and, oh, any kind 
of recreation— And maybe an area there, it is close to Nashville, 
Chattanooga, if we had roads in that country it would open up this. 
And people would come in and buy a little tract of land and Put a 
weekend cabin in there, and they come out and spend the weekend, 
they’d employ several of these older fellows to keep up the cabins, 
keep tilings straightened up. Then, another thing, you get business- 
men like that in a community, you get a lot of leadership out of 
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many, and a lot of planning. These rural areas is in bad need of 
planning. People like myself and a lot of them don’t know how to 
go out and plan anything for the future. There is so many people 
like myself in these communities that don’t have the training and 
the planning that should be done. These are rural area people. A lot 
of people think they are a little hard to get along with, that they 
won’t do what you say; but they have been picked up too many 
times and dropped too many times, and they are pretty near afraid. 
When you come out with something too good they are just pretty 
near afraid to take hold of it, afraid it is going to close on them, 
and it takes some pretty good leadership in these rural areas. But 
you take this leadership, you get the people to do most anything you 
want ; they have to believe, they have to know you. I think that goes 
[on] all over in a lot of communities, a lot of places. 

And racial trouble, now, we don’t have no racial trouble. When I 
am speaking of the poor and rural, we don't have that problem in 
our area. That’s one thing we are mighty proud of. The area is 
mostly white. We do have some colored, there might be very few 
Indians and other races, but what mixed population we’ve got we 
have never had any problems in no respect as far as racial problems. 
We have more trouble between coal miners and non-coal miners than 
we do racial. 

My dad was a coal miner and I was raised up in the coal mine 
area, but, you know, coal miners is a class of people, they are a 
pretty rough class of people in one sense of the word and they never 
do have very much education, and there is a problem between coal 
miners and non-coal miners just like there is racial in other races. 
Now, we have that problem more than we do in the racial, which 
that’s no problem. 

On our education, we need some skilled training and then we need 
some jobs to take care of these people when they get trained to keep 
them in the rural areas, to keep the smart people, the skilled, the 
trained people there for leadership and planning. There is a great 
need for a lot of things. 

Now, as far as these giveaway checks, 1 think we have enough to 
do fairly well on that, but we need something concrete, something 
to build bn, something that will stay with us out there. Now, OEO 
has got some great programs and, of course, some of those programs 
are not. going deep through, they are not going far enough, like 
their home improvements. They ain’t getting out in the rural areas 
like they should, they stay more in the urban areas. They aren’t 
going out to where they are really needed. 

Some of our welfare departments, they don’t get out in the back- 
woods area, out in the rural area like they should go. The other day 
we had one case that had a family of four, and a lady come into the 
L.B.J. & C. office up there and said they was hungry, needed some 
help. So the secretary wasn’t there, and some of the office girls went 
around and took up some money and passed it out for help. Next 
day she come back and Mr. Ingram was there and he called the 
welfare department and they told her that they might get up there 
next week. Now, we have a few. cases, you know, like that, that they 
don’t really go out and see, which Mr. Ingram sent her to the gro- 
cery store and got her a pile of groceries, which she was taken care 
of. But the other people, they feel these programs is not pushed, 
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back in the backwoods where they ought to be. We have some prob- 
lem there, but if they was pushed out — Or improvement on homes, 
there has been more done in the area on this FHA home improve- 
ment in the last 2 years than there has been in the whole history, as 
far as rural areas. They have been going out some but they can still 
go a long ways. 

Now, small businesses, we don’t get very much out of small busi- 
nesses. Now, big businesses can get money, but our little, small 
business, when I am talking about a small business, it should range, 
oh, I’d say from a hundrea thousand down in the business. Those 
businesses has a bad problem about getting loans, getting money, 
and we could stand quite a bit of help in that area in these rural 
areas. There is a great need for those small businesses. 

On our road situations, we need a few — there is a few places we 
need some major roads, but a lot of it we need just some blacktop 
roads where the people can get in and out and kind of build those 
up some. 

Our health problems, now, we need quite a bit on our health prob- 
lems in these communities. They don’t have water systems in a lot 
of places, unpure water. You take in these coal mining areas, there 
is quite a bit of that in coal mining areas. People, a lot of them, 
their water is not pure water and a lot of them have the problem of 
not enough water and there needs to be some help in this water 
situation. I think that home improvements of all kinds plumb out 
in the rural areas, I am talking about in the backwoods, these peo- 
ple that own their individual homes that can’t fix them up and such 
as that, there is a great need for things of that kind in our area. 
And we have quite a bit of problems with all those things. 

Like parks and recreation, we need some of those through there, 
for there is plenty of open space through there and a lot of Beautiful 
country, a lot of mountain country through our area. Now, if we had 
some parks and recreation and could get some tourists in there it 
would create a lot of jobs for people, older people, and things that 
would help the whole community. You create a lot of leadership and 
planning in those things. There are great streams through that 
country. There could be some small parks and recreation areas, either 
private or public. We have a few hunting lodges around through 
there and some people come from far off and spend a little money. 
I hey work quite a few people around those places, and problems 
like that is our problems in a rural area. 

The Chairman : Are you close to Crossville at all ? 

Mr. Padgett: Yes, sir, I am 22 miles from Crossville. 

Mr. Gay : Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman : Yes, please, Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gay : He threw me there twice. L.B.J. & C.. what does that 
mean? 

Mr. Padgett: L.B.J. & C. Corporation, it is a corporation that 
was set up, it is Livingston, Jamestown, Birdstown, and Crossville. 

Mr. Gay: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to say that his testimony has 
been most refreshing. He comes from one of the most beautiful 
parts of the world, I’ll tell you that for sure, but he actually 
refreshes me. By his own testimony and in his own way he said 
hurray for politicians, for leadership, for bureaucrats, for busi- 
nessmen, and for tourists,” and I must say that I haven’t heard 



anybody say “hurray for leadership and hurray for bureaucrats.” 
You know the bad bureaucrats are the ones up above us, the good 
ones are us on down, but I haven’t heard anybody say anything 
good about politicians, leadership, bureaucrats, businessmen, and 
tourists in so long I want to shake your hand before you leave here. 

The Chairman: Mr. King. Mr. King is a farmer from Illinois, 
Mr. Padgett. 

Mr. King: I feel very close to you, and going on a little further 
with what Gay said, you touched on one of my favorite subjects. 
We farmers have been subsidizing your urban communities for 
generations with our better young people. You and I grew up, we 
always raised the bright boy to go to the city and make his way. 
Now, I know you and I can’t change that, but one of the great 
strengths of the country has been those farm-bred boys and girls 
who nave come in and been leaders in every phase of our economy 
and our social life. I don’t think you and I here today can change 
that, but I think that is a direction to look, the leadership back, 
whether it is in northern Illinois or eastern Kentucky or Tennessee, 
pardon me, whichever it is. We need those boys; all of us here on 
this Commission, we out on our farms should encourage our intel- 
ligent, gifted young boys and girls to find places in our community 
to provide leadership. This is a long-range program. Would you 
agree to that or would you have a suggestion? 

Mr. Padgett: Yes, sir. This farming, I think that — now ? these 
part-time farmers and small farmers are very important in our 
whole country. I am speaking of the whole United States. You know, 
if a time was to hit like the thirties today, wouldn’t this world 
be in an awful shape? But the more of these little part-time farmers, 
small-time farmers we have for the security of the United States, the 
better off we are. If you have a lot of little part-time farmers and 
small-time farmers, they take care of a lot of people that can’t 
take care of themselves and they can teach a lot of these other 
people. And there is a lot of landj and you take those part-time 
farmers and small farmers, most of those people have got time to 
go out to their neighbor and if he don’t know how to plant a garden 
to teach him to plant a garden and they will help him plant a 
garden, and I think there is a great need for such. 

Mr. King: Would you advocate the man that works 40 hours 
a week living on the small farm? Putting our two phases of living 
together, to put our standard of living together, putting the two 
together, 40 hours a week in the factory — well, in our country we 
have a steel mill. The men work 40 hours a week and they live 
on 160 acres, and they can farm that 160 acres with the kind of 
tractor that most of the big farmers have . discarded and traded 
in, and they are having a real fine standard of living. Do you go 
along with that phase of economic life? 

Mr. Padgett: I suppose in your area that would work, but in 
my area, a part-time feller is a feller that’s not able to farm full 
time. He’s got to pick up jobs, not necessarily permanent^ pick up 
jobs and get, outside help to help out with the farming, is what .1 
call a part-time farmer. 

Mr. King: You are talking about a part-time, working farmer? 

Mr. Padgett : That’s right. What I am calling a part-time farmer 
is a man that’s just starting out, has a little place, and he can’t 



hardly make it without a little outside help and he works part of the 
time on other jobs. 

Mr. Stanley: Mr. Padgett, I am from West Virginia, currently 
live there and have all my life, so I am, of course, familiar with 
coal mining, and also very sympathetic with a number of the 
problems you expressed.^ Earlier this week I. had the opportunity 
to testify before the U.S. Senate Committee on an Appalachia 
Regional Development Act, and many of the tilings wmch you 
were saying here are, of course, or were portions of my testimony. 
I am interested in knowing, the record says you are an unemployed 
coal miner. What happened to the coal mines that you were work- 
ing in? 

Mr. Padgett: Well, the coal mines in our area, most of them are 
worked out, and they come so near working out it is costing so 
much to get the coal that they just shut down, went out of business. 
TVA was the biggest sale for the coal, and TVA coal is all played 
out; and you take coal mining, business is bad, very few people 
can really make a living in our area with the coal mines. 

Mr. Stanley : Did you work in a large mine or a small mine ? 

Mr. Padgett: I am a jack-of-al 1-trades. I have worked in some 
large, mechanical mines and then I have worked in these little 
ground-hole hogs where you pull it with a mule. I have worked 
in the smallest up to a good size mine. 

Mr. Stanley: You have mentioned training. Are there any train- 
ing programs there at all ? 

Mr. Padgett': In our area? 

Mr. Stanley: Yes. 

Mr. Padgett’: Oh, sure. We have a lot of training programs of 
different kinds through OEO, and in Overton County, L.B.J. & C. 
Development Corporation. It is set up for a five-county area, and 
we have a training school which is in Overton County, and, of 
course, Headstart. We have on-the-job training w'hich we have a 
good program going in our area; as far as OEO and help like 
that, we have a great program going. What I was speaking of was 
something more convenient or concrete for the rural area, something 
to leave there when these here programs are gone. 

Mr. Stanley: Have you taken any training yourself? 

Mr. Padgett: No, sir. At the particular time I do carpenter, 
plumbing, and electrical wiring. 

Mr. Stanley: You are not unemployed, you just aren’t working 
in a coal mine? 

Mr. Padgett: I am not unemployed. I have never drawn unem- 
ployment all my life. 

The Chairman: Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: I just want to make a comment, Mr. 
Padgett. No. 1, you didn’t put your primary emphasis on your need 
for money from the Government. You didn’t seem to think what we 
really need is money from Washington. You talked about the 
problems, and as I interpreted you, you seem to know the problems 
of the area and of your community, and I rather differ with you 
when you say you have no leadership, because it seems to me you 
represent a sort of understanding of the problems. And it is just 
a matter of getting some help maybe to formulate and activate it, 
but I think you modestly said there is no leadership. 



Mr. Padgett: Well, now, in our area we have a great need- 
leadership. Like I was speaking of the politicians, you get a lot 
of leadership and planning from politicians. I think all com- 
munities need leadership and we are short in the rural areas, which 
we have some leadership, and we may be as well off or better than 
some other areas, but we do have some leadership, but we have 
a great need for other leadership. , . 

Xow, planning is .one of our biggest problems. What tew business- 
men we that's capable of doing plamiMtf, they are busy on a lot 
of other tilings. You take ,'tmoist of the pempile in our area are wiuhnig 
to help the poor people --^ Sar as they oah, but we’ve got so Jmarcy 
and so mutch area that sttey can't iinmiiisb all the terrdership amd 
planning and we are in gjvti'ftueed of t lb a it.. And as fair as giveaway, 
I am not too much on greet’ away. I thiuilk people that's absolutely 
not able to work or can t tSttfee'cati'e of th^ii^iwel ves, X believe m gjivnig 
to them. I ailoii’t think yio Ought to show nobody like that, itlneir 
small kids., But you tuKK; jpieaplle that's tdble to go out to work, I 
don't think you ought tnumSke iit so lumdlyvthat they gotta work. 

The Chairman : Tlulfife: you very mradh, Mr. XYidgett. We ap- 
preciate your help. As a tr-mvn— I’m not in city man but as a town 
man — I want to thank yn&ii ulor some of the leadership we have gotten 
from Putnam County imp inn our part of the woods. We appreciate 
your help very much in spubiiking about these problems. 

I would like to recognize and introduce Mr. Ilosea Lockard who 
is the assistant to the Governor of Tennessee. 

Mr. Lockard, thank you very much for coming. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Catherine Barlow of Ripley, Teim. 

Mrs. Barlow, we are glad to have you come. Would you tell us 
first just a little bit about, yourself, your family, and then proceed 
with your statement? 



STATEMENT OF CATHERINE BARLOW 

Mrs. Barlow : I am Mrs. Catherine Barlow, mother of 13 children, 
and I have lived in Imuderdale County all of my life. 

The problems in Lauderdale County of west Tennessee are many. 
I will just relate a few of them to you. . « - 

The welfare programs seen, to be designed to keep the people 
more dependent. When you are able to work, you can only work 
maybe just a few days at $3 or $-1- per day, and if more your pay- 
ment is cut, the welfare checks will be cut. We also need better 
government on that welfare program to let. those that are able to 
help themselves at least go out and make enough days to extend 
their welfare pay to keep them from just living hi poverty oft ol: 
the welfare pay. The checks are small and it doesn't take care ot the 
many needs that prevail to a family. 

The caseworkers go out and more or less they ask whether or not 
yon have TV or a radio instead of finding out your main needs 
after being on the welfare program. We also need in Lauderdale 
County— it is hard to acquire welfare aid. Y r ou have to most tunes 
have a certain Mr. X or Mrs. X to go out and say, Well* 
or woman needs welfare aid and let them on.” Because if you go just 
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on your own, most times when you reach the age when you need 
welfare assistance and go on your own you have to have very 
definite proof that you are in need, and then you maybe have to 
make many, many trips before you even get a placement on the 
program. 

It is very difficult, because so many times people go and go and 
go, and then they just give up, and that* leaves that person very 
much in poverty, and there should be something done about that. 

Now, next would be our employment system. Our exmployment 
system has been very nimch, too. They are building som® factories, 
small factories there in Lauderdale County to replace some of our 
farm labor. Our farm labor is getting scarce, and the factories, 
there hasn’t been any training in Lauderdale County to help assist 
in getting those jobs. And you have got to meet certain requirements, 
oftentimes tests that you don’t even use after you get on the job, 
you don’t even use tliosm tests, and that’s very difficult, too. There 
are so many times those little tilings you have to work with, they 
are not even in the requirements. 

We need a better adult train ingnprograim so* that adult people can 
apply for these jobs and get tlielni. Discrimination holds back a lot 
of them from being Iliad, too. We also find that unless you are 
known there by a certain Mr. X, someone who is more in priority, 
you don’t get a job, even though your requirements are up. In the 
small towns, as Lauderdale County is consisted of, no trained people 
have been there to train the untrained, and it is very hard. 

Now, on our health situation in Lauderdale County, the poor 
people have to suffer very much, because most times they are out 
too far from doctors, and doctors don’t make much visitation of 
homes now. And unless you have your hospital fees, which are very 
high, and without a situation for jobs, most of the poor and 
especially the Negroes are not able to get in the hospitals and get 
medical care that they need. And if you’d search the records there 
you’d find it very much so that those things are really needed. 

We also have in our area, our rural government is under a tight 
situation. The most reason for the extension of poverty in most of 
the rural areas i6 geared by big landowners, and all that is not in 
their interest is slightly considered. A real portion is needed by our 
courts for health facilities, education faculties, so tHtjai. entire 
better job 'opporttnrity is available, and the court is usually not 
concerned. 

Lauderdale County, the court is made up of about 65 magistrates 
and most of those men are big landowners. The poor have to pay 
a great high tax on small properties of land, while most of the 
landowners get around, those big landowners get around without 
coming up to par on their tax. That also keeps the poor in poverty. 
They have no desire for poor to be employed. It is an unwritten 
law that if all of the poor people are employed there will be no 
one left around to do odd jobs. If they hire the maids for the 
houseworkj it is hard for a lady to get a job because if she has 
been working for some Mr. X or Mrs. X, they are known at these 
factories and more or less are told not to be hired. So, if they miss 
the employment at that rate, why, that keeps them in poverty, 
because it keeps the poor from doing as much for themselves as 
they could, or at least they are trying to. The core of much of why 
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there Is such widespread poverty in rural areas is that the poor have 
no voice an their , a flak's, tfue eiither to past oblignttion or to those who 
make ftlie law. They depend completely on themselves, and sifter 
going out asking for joifes they are told, “We are not hiring todiay.” 
And maybe as soon as yarn turn your back, why,, they’ll hire maybe 
another Mr. X and Mrs. X, but yet the poor Negroes most times 
are turned down. 

If w-e could get into that area and find someone to set mp a training 
school to help the unemployed — we more or less need Federal moraey 
to establish a school. And in that case nf we had this Federal school 
where they liave adult tteraining, maybe some training in the 'day, 
because they Halve day utud night jobs, and some could take traauing 
in the day and go on ife job at night and those that work at might 
could take this training in the day. 

We also need a day ©are center for working parents and we nieed 
a regular kindergarten. We have some kindergarten, Headstart 
program, but children that come in, four or five jeais old, Siave 
no edmeational systems, because in regular Headstart you ara sup- 
posed to be six or coming six so you can enter school at themend 
of this class, tlliis summer Headstart. And we have so many that; are 
not able to send those children to the Headstart for lack of clothing 
or other disabilities. So many times they live too far from a bus 
route, you know, for one or two children, maybe back on some 
county road, to get to the bus stop. So those children are left out 
for that reason. 

We also need better government. Most times people are placed 
in our local government handling surplus commodities and different 
things like that, and if you don’t maybe pick Mr. or Mrs. X cotton 
or something you are cut off. We have that in our rural system 
distributing surplus commodities. Many people were cut off just 
because they didn’t help a certain somebody. 

The Chairman: May I ask how old your youngest child is? 

Mrs. Barrow: My youngest child is 3 years old. 

The Chairman: How many boys and how many girls? 

Mrs. Barlow: I have nine boys and four girls. 

The Chairman : That’s a sizable eropj Thank you very much, 
Mrs. Barlow. 

Are there questions? Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: This is just for clarification. You spoke 
of the county court. Is that what in some places is called a quorum 
court, and the members are called magistrates? 

Mrs. Barlow: Yes, most of the magistrates, they have a county 
judge, the magistrates, they have three magistrates in Lauderdale 
County. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Don’t the people elect them, do the colored 
people ? 

Mrs. Barlow: Yes, and most of the time they are reelected because 
a Mr. X or Mrs. X will help you get a certain thing, then that makes 
most Negroes go out and encourage 

Mr. Lawrence Davis (interrupting) : In other words, your vote 
isn’t a free vote? 

Mrs. Barlow: It is supposed to be a free vote. Nobody goes 
around and makes you a list, but just for fear. 
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Mr. Lawrence 1>a\ It is considered irn ytour l>esit interest to vote 
the way certain people- want you to vote d 

Mrs. Barlow: Yes. 

Mrs. Jackson: I tjnln’t understand! »tBwv (difference youi said that 
was made in the toix* cruet ure. 

Mrs. Barlow: Well, in most cases it iuvs been proven that large 
landowners were not paying the complete amount of tax, where 
small plots of Daind that people own are naviiug to p:ay higher tax. 

Mr. La wrench Davis;: Does this court -sett the tax or is there a 
tax assessor? 

Mrs. Barlow: We Imre a lax assessor. 

The Cii.ur.man : A led the tax rate wmufd lie set by the State ox- 
county ? 

Mrs. Barlow: That's right. 

The Chairman : Mir. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson : Mrs. Barlow, you meniioasted something about the 
commodities being tied into employment 

Mrs. Barlow: Yes. 

Mi-. Gibson : Would you explain that, elaborate on that just a 
little? vi, j 

Mrs. Barlow: Well, what I meant on that, now, they have these 
stamps, the stamp program is in Lauderdale County now, but then 
at, that particular time they had the commodities. And if you 
stayed on the big landowner’s place, why, this cex-tain somebody 
would make sure that, yon would get these commodities. Otherwise 
you had to go several 'times or more unless you didn’t get on at all. 
No matter what size family you had and actually you were in need, 
you were just left out. 

Mr. Gibson: So, it sounds to me that that sort of situation means 
that the .landowners were, in effect, controlling the Federal surplus 
food program? 

Mrs. Barloav : I would think so. 

The Chairman : Mrs. Caldwell. 

Mrs. Caldwell: How is the stamp program working? 

Mrs. Barlow : Well, at the present the stamp program is doing 
much better, but in some instances, a family of 10, I think it is, 
has to pay as much ns — Depending on if you are a farmer or a day 
worker, there is a difference in the rate of how much you have to 
pay, and a family of my size where there is 13 and 2 working, if you 
make up to $350 you can’t get any stamps, if you make $350 a month, 

Mrs. C At. dwell : Wlml about people that don’t have regular in- 
come, that don't have money, wlmt do they do? 

Mrs. Barlow : Most people have to have some type of income. 
If it is welfare, yon have to pay $24 a month for two to get about 
$48 worth of stamps. 

Mrs. Caldwell: Do the people like this program? 

Mi's. Barlow : Well, most of them like it and some of them don’t. 
Some of them don’t agree with it. 

The Chairman: Any other questions? 

Mr. Galleoos: I have a question. 

You said that the caseworkers tire not. very helpful when they 
come in. Do- yon find that part of the problem is that they don’t 
give you enough help with respect to helping you to — well, not 
necessarily you, but others whom you may know— do you find that 
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they don : t help direct families to, say, training opportunities or to 
help you in counseling you in terms of how you can help keep your 
children in school, or help you to avoid falling into the trap of pay- 
ing too much, or that kind of help ? And do you find that there is — 
do they put pressure on the people receiving public welfare to get 
off of welfare when there is a need to harvest the crops? Do you find 
that there is pressure put on a mother who has young children to 
get out and work, rather than staying home? What kind of attitude 
do they take ? 

Mrs. Barlow: Well, it is quite so, I would call it a pressure, 
because there are young mothers that could be working and would 
be better off if they were working if they could get out and earn and 
had some way of earning a portion of their living. They don't lielp> 
you too much in ways or means to better yourself, and that would! 
be a great help. 

Mr. Gallegos: You indicated there is a need for day care centers? 

Mrs. Barlow : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gallegos: Which sometimes limits a young mother to leave 
her children ? 

Mrs. Barlow: If they had some place to leave their children they 
would seek employment. 

The Chairman: They would seek employment in factories or 
where? 

Mrs. Barlow : In factories, most so. 

The Chairman: Thank you very _jnuch, Mrs. Barlow. It has been 
very good of you to come. We appreciate your being here and you 
have been a real help. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Barlow: Thank you. 

The Chairman : I think we can just take a few minutes’ rest. We 
will reconvene at 10:15. 

(Short recess.) 

The Chairman : I will ask you please to be seated. This is one 
of the difficulties with a recess, people like to extend it. 

Our next witness is Mr. Janies Carter of Newbern, Ala. Is he here? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman: Mr. Ilodding Carter, editor, Greenville news- 
paper, Greenville, Miss. 

Mr. Carter, we welcome you. 



STATEMENT OF HODDING CARTER III 

Mr. Carter: My name is Hodding Carter III, actually, to differ- 
entiate. I am the editor of the Delta Democrat Times in Greenville, 
Miss. I am also a member of the board of directors of Mississippi 
Action for Progress, which is a statewide antipoverty organization 
in Mississippi. 

Greenville is located on the Mississippi River, about 150 miles . 
south of Memphis, and Mississippi in itself forms the Delta region, 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta region of the State of Mississippi. 

The conditions I want to discuss this morning are those of that 
Delta, I understand that you have heard from several other people 
from the Delta. I hope I don’t cover too much of the same territory. 
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The Delta is a flat and incredibly fertile alluvial plain which con- 
tains approximately 600,000 people today. A majority of them live 
n equally incredible poverty in towns of 5,000 people or less, or in 

the country and most of them depended upoA agriculture for a 
livine; until the veiy recent past. P agncuiture xor a 

I do not claim to be an expert on rural or urban poverty, but I 

me u imV a Crisis wheu surrounds 

me. today the Delta is surrounded by an economic and social crisis, 

^redients are the hopelessness and helplessness of 
d r y recital SffS.° f Pe ° P 6 ' MUCh ° f What foIiows is a g rim , oft®" 
w , St n at !f lcs . t0 ? often tend to obscure the reality they portray; and 

*£S*lt the stat0 “ d *• Nation ’ “ 

vJL^ V i,!P ^onnty? the most prosperous county in the 

1960 > accordin g to the census, 
48> ? Percent of all the families had incomes of less than $3,000 a year, 

nonnlaHrm ^li® 8 COntained over two-thirds of the county’s total 
population. Of the persons 25 years or older, almost 50 percent had 
not received 8 years of education. Almost 50 percent of all the 

oUlT’^pl” subs " u,dard ’ " nd th *y »e«" held over 

nJ i 0111 ' 1 - note herv that while the census figures quoted are 8 years 
old, there is no reason to believe the conditions are significantly 

pniinrn t l° dny i 0n the ? ontrar y> for the usual— for the average agri- 
cultural worker— employment conditions are worse, although a small 
minority of skilled or semiskilled workers are enjoying benefits today 
which were unknown in 1960. . b , y 

Returning to the census, it indicated that in 1960 some 63 percent 
niivr . of fami l le u S "? - the Delt ? had incomes of less than $3,000 annu- 

S’lllli? bad mco 1 mes bslow ^i 000 a year- The census figures 
also establish an unemployment rate of around 7 percent, but in 

March' of last year a labor survey by the Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission and Mississippi State University established 
an unemployment rate for Washington County and two^surrounding 
counties of over 18 percent. There is reason to believe that botf 
figures understated the real problem, while the latter, 18 percent 
definitely did not exaggerate it. ’ p 1 ’ 

There is one immediately apparent reason for the sharp drop in 
employment m the 6-year period, and that is farm mechanization. 

V ^ 1 '°,'V ng u - U -j ° f t ract ? rs > pickers, and the like, combined with 
cliemical herbicides, sharply reduce the need for hand labor in the 
Delta. However, I want to add that this is not a new process of the 
jT?"’ thoU *ft ll; 1S a suddenly discovered one; it has been con- 
has U occurred S ° me 15 years ‘ ^ a * one does not account solely for what 

A second reason, and perhaps more important, which came into 

ffi, 01 f ? one - third reduction in cotton acreage 

allotment. Thus the Mississippi State Employment Service reported 
f £ t] , ie three-county area mentioned earlier, that is, Washington 
T 0 "r> agncultatral employment in October 
of 1966 ' vas 21 percent less than m October of 1965, one year earlier. 
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Figures compiled by Delta Council, the areawide promotion and 
development organization, tell much the same story, in 1960, Delta 
farms employed 30,510 seasonal laborers in the spring. This figure 
is for 18 all-Delta or part-Delta counties. In 1966 this had been cut 
by almost 50 percent to 16,571 persons. In the same period, of the 
total number of seasoual laborers in the spring, in 1960 the number 
was 18,980 day-haul, that is, better than 50 percent of the seasonal 
laborers that year were day-haul. This tern covers those workers 
transported from town or community to farm in the morning and 
back to town again at the end of day. But in 1966 there were only 
5,765 day-haul laborers being utilized on the farms, which means 
that over 13,000 people no longer had this part-time employment. 

Finally, the total number of man-days recorded for farm labor in 
the spring period dropped from 480,265 in 1960 to 127,193 in 1966. 
As for fall agricultural labor, seasonal, it has virtually disappeared, 
since over 90 percent of the total cotton crop was machine picked 
last year, and much of the remaining; 10 percent was simply a mat- 
ter of allowing a few people to pick it if they wished to do so. 

On the other side, industrial employment, starting from a very 
low base ; showed marked increase during this period. The base is 
what is important, however. It jumped from 6,000 jobs in 1956 to 
12,000 jobs in 1962; to 27,942 jobs in 1966, But every bit of evidence 
available shows that few of the displaced farmworkers were among 
those who obtained the new jobs. A 1964 report by the employment 
service, Mississippi Employment Service, gives a partial explanation, 
.factors of racial discrimination aside. Speaking of the day-haul 
crews, the report said that it was “a grand work force, made up 
mostly of grandchildren and grandparents.” The crews were com- 
posed largely of women, elderly males, and very young workers 
when schools were not in session and, it should be added, too often 
when schools were in session. Mississippi has no compulsory school 
attendance law. Male workers between 20 and 40 years of age were 
and are a rarity in the crews. “Therefore, this work force could not 
with any reasonable degree of success be absorbed into nonagricul- 
tural employment,” the report said. 

The 1960 census said that of the rural Negroes still living in the 
Delta, 71 percent were under 19 or over 55. This was an increase 
since 1950 of 9 percent in these age groups. During the same 10-year 
period, 97 percent of the increase in urban Negro population in the 
Delta was in the under 14 and over 65 age groups. 

What emerges is not the profile of a work force easily adapted to 
industrial employment, if such employment existed. By age and by 
previous experience, it faces incredible handicaps. By education, the 
same is true. 

Three days ago the new extensions of the Federal minimum wage 
law went into effect. The short-range implications of their impact 
on the Delta’s poor are frightening, or perhaps disastrous would be 
a better word. At this point I would like to quote verbatim from a 
report recently compiled by the Mississippi Research and Develop- 
ment Center, since it summarizes the situation precisely. 

Quoting now : 

It is conservatively estimated that as a result of this legislation approxi- 
mately 11,000 wage-earning farm laborers in the 11-eounty Delta area alone 
will be cut off this winter and spring from the limited employment and Income 
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they lmve had. Many will likely have to leave their present locations on the 
plantations where they have lived. 

The ramifications of this problem cannot be overstated. The lives of an esti- 
mated fifty to sixty thousand people are involved. Since the pattern of planta- 
tion life also Involved such "fringe” benefits as a house, a garden plot, some 
medical care and some credit at the store, the impact is clearly one of family 
crisis aud In many cases serious suffering. 

It should also be noted that commonly accepted social security mechanisms to 
cushion employment displacement, unemployment insurance and public welfare, 
geueral assistance will not come into play in this area because these workers 
will not be eligible for coverage or because coverage is only marginal. To 
further aggravate the problem, the shift In food distribution programs from 
surplus commodities to food stamps will work an additional handicap, since 
most of these families will lack even the minimal cash amount necessary to 
purchase the stamps. In the reasoned opinion of leaders of both races in 
Mississippi — 

or I should say in the Delta — 

the elements of an impending crisis pervade the Delta. 

Despite inconsistencies in current employment and income information, unem- 
ployment can be approximated by extrapolating to the surrounding area the 
findings of the three-county labor survey. Assuming 18 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed and that the labor force is SO percent of the area’s popula- 
tion, compared with 34 percent for Mississippi and 37 percent for the United 
States, current unemployment Is estimated to be 11,885 for the six-county area 
immediately surrounding Washington County. Negroes comprise 00 percent of 
the unemployed. To this number must be added those jobs to be lost in conse- 
quence of the minmUm wage law, estimated by knowledgeable persons in the 
area to be more than 1,000 jobs per county. 

Based on these estimates — 

and I want to say right here, forgive me for jumping from six- 
county to eleven-county to eighteen-county and back, but I found no 
other way to put this information together than what was available. 

Based on these estimates, it is expected that unemployment will reach 18,000 
in the six-county area and 32,000 in the eleven-county area before the spring of 
this year. Unfortunately, these wage earners are from the group having the 
largest fumilies, averaging more than six persons per household. In addition to 
the unemployed, a significant proportion of the employed have incomes of less 
than $1,000 per year. Extrapolation again of the labor survey results to the six- 
county area, the number of those employed that are earning less than a 
thousand per year is estimated to be over 4,000 wage earners. The compelling 
urgency of providing subsistence alone for over 20,000 families is abundantly 
clear. This subsistence' can be in the form of welfare assistance or in the form 
of jobs, but it must be provided if the possibilities of further la rge-sco’e out- 
migration, which is merely transferring the problem, hunger and depri Jtion, 
and civil disorder are to be minimized. 

There was one- final point made in the R and D survey w i h I 
think is important. STAR, Inc., which is an OEO adult 1' e. -y 
training program in the study, has conducted tests which pi at .o 
the possibility that over 20 percent of the poverty population, /lv -h 
is the vast majority of the Delta’s population, has perceptible e «r 
dysfunction problems. Physical screening examinations gm 1 y 
other poverty agencies in the area have revealed an extremely (h 
number of severe health problems, ranging from massive her m to to 
pernicious anemia. 

Facilities for health service are limited, as is personnel. Obviously 
a significant proportion of the population will require remedial 
physical and mental health treatment, as well as special educational 
and vocational training in order to equip them with marketable 
skills. 

This is where the Delta stands today. With the added fact, per- 
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haps too obvious to mention, that the long-delayed social revolution 
of Negro Americans adds its own dimensions to the problem, of 
finding a solution, political problems within the State, political 
problems and economic problems within each region, but there can 
be no progress in one field without progress in the other. But what 
is to be done about the immediate pressing economic crisis is hard 
to determine, although whatever is to be done must be done quickly. 

Without being able to go into any great detail, these occur to me. 
There can be no delay in recognizing that there is a large number 
of older men and women in the Delta for whom there is no possible 
future in an industrial, mechanized, urban society. Forced off . the 
land, while possessing neither education nor work skills, from jobs 
which barely supported them, into an environment which cannot 
support them at all, they must be guaranteed the basic necessities 
of life. This is a function of government which government must 
accept immediately. 

For the younger generation of the rural poor or those only re- 
cently among the rural poor, but now living in towns, intensive 
catch-up education must be offered. This would do no more than 
acknowledge that another generation will be lost unless something 
is done now, and that something must include systematic, thorough 
education for as long as it is possible for them to take. For the 
young and middle-aged adults from the poverty group that still live 
in the Delta, and this is the smallest group, comprehensive redevelop- 
ment training, going far beyond the simple concept of job-skill 
education, is demanded, while vastly improved public health services 
are a necessity for everyone. 

To repeat, I cannot pose as an expert when it comes to posing 
answers. I only know that to most of the people who live in my 
section of the. nation the phrase “an affluent society” is totally mean- 
ingless or a hollow joke. Present government efforts from the State, 
local, and National level are not adequate, to do the job, but it is to 
government that we must look for a solution. 

The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Carter. We had some statements 
yesterday which made part of the problems, I would say, quite clear, 
and you have added explicit information which is — I’d say it is very 
difficult for anyone to deal with. 

I am sure the Commissioners will have some questions. 

Mr. Gay first, please. 

Mr. Gay : First of all, I am glad to meet you, Mr. Carter. I know 
you by a lot of reasons and your illustrious father. 

I have been living off and on in the Washington, area for about 
24 years, and I have been somewhat of a student, just as a hobby, 
of legislative delegations. In watching them, I have seen your dele- 
gation come and go from Mississippi. I have heard all of their argu- 
ments to why a lot of things that you and your father have said over 
the years are not true. You know: these people are no damn good; 
you see one, you have seen them all; they won’t work for a. living, 
they are shiftless, they ought to move out; and all of the legislation 
has been against Mississippi, all the Federal legislation. I have heard 
every argument that your delegation has given. 

Is that getting any better in Mississippi? What is the hope for 
change in the attitude from the Mississippi delegation? I am not 
picking on them per se, I am a Southerner too, and we’ve got some 
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from our State just like I am, but is it getting any better? Is there 
any hope that it is going to get any better before this catastrophic 
situation engulfs a large number of your people further? 

Mr. Carter: Well, there are two answers, I think. I would say 
purely politically, that is, what our representatives will be saying 
is not going to get immediately better, simply because the political 
balance has not changed enough yet for them to speak in a different 
way. 

On the other hand, within the— to use a term I don’t care for— 
but within the power structure of the State, there is, I would say, 
a very real awareness now that the State as a whole goes nowhere 
without the State together going somewhere, that this business of 
half good and half bad is all bad now. I think there is a great deal 
of awareness now in the leadership group that we are not catching 
up in any way, and that it is a simple economic fact of life that we 
cannot continue on a course of the past in relation to the Negro, in 
relation to the poor. 

However, despite much theory to the contrary, the power structure 
does not run the politician. The votes for the politicians still come 
from the people who are as far removed from the chamber of com- 
merce, as far removed from any knowledge of the larger economic 
issues as many of the people in the poverty group themselves and 
the Negro group. And until there is a bigger political base which 
has power, on the one hand, and is aware of certain basic economic 
facts, on the other, our politicians, I think, are going to continue to 
tight it or attempt to subvert many purposes of these programs. 

Mr. Gay : Are we 10 years away in Mississippi ? 

Mr. Carter: No, sir, I would hope it would be less than one more 
election away. 

Mr. Neil Davis: What is happening Negro voter registrationwise 
in the Delta ? Is there a big push ? 

Mr. Carter: I hesitate at this point to speak as an expert again, 
but I do notice that after a gap of a year or more in real intensive 
voter registration activity, that organizations such as the Negro 
Democratic Party are going into systematic voter registration and 
voter education work this year. I think that the lag in that over the 
last 2 years has been disastrous in many ways, because it has been 

Mr. Neil Davis (interrupting) : I was going to ask you if voter 
education was following right behind registration. 

Mr. Carter: Well, it is very important that it does, if for no 
other reason than we have seen other elections in other parts of the 
South demonstrate that merely having people on the books is a 
meaningless thing. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Such as in Alabama recently ? 

Mr. Carter : Exactly, and that unless there becomes some educa- 
tion to what the process is all about, there is at least some feeling 
that you have done all there is to do when you go down to register. 
I also think it is very important this education go on, simply be- 
cause it will be the only guarantee we’ll have against some transient 
issue becoming the only issue. 

The Chairman: Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson : Mr. Carter, we have these people there, that s 
something we can’t get away from regardless of your political struc- 
ture or any other type of structure that you have. Is it feasible for 



the Federal Government to come in and to buy up tracts of land 
and build some housing units on them and work with these people 
on that basis, maybe bringing in small industry that the Federal 
Government themselves would buy from? We have a tremendous 
problem not only in your hometown, but in a lot of our areas, and 
we are talking about people and about humans, and the responsibil- 
ity of our National Government to these people. Is that a solution 

or is that a possibility ? . . , 

Mr. Carter: I think a question of housing and training can be 
very meaningful if the housing settlement is not seen as an end 
product, that is to say, if people are not going to stop there. If the 
housing center is placed so that the family as a whole comes, and 
the family is trained toward some end for which there is a market, 
for which there is a need for whatever they are being trained, and 
then they get out, I think this is good. I think the concept of cre- 
ating permanent new towns of displaced people simply means we 
are creating new town slums for 20 years from now. I think there 
has got to be the question of a constant turnover and training proc- 
ess. Now, I am talking now of the young group or the middle-age 



The older age group, I see nothing whatsoever but to provide a 
place to live, provide enough food to live on and a few of the basic 
necessities, and after that I think it is — I don’t mean we shouldn t 
try. I simply say I think the odds are all against us doing any more 
than that. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos: Would you go into the statement regarding the 
imminent hardship that is anticipated with the implementation 01 
the new minimum wage levels and the fact that many workers are 
probably going to lose some of the fringes that they have had— • 
garden plots, housing. Now, are these workers who are employed 
by large farmers or are these marginal farmers who have to pick 
up the slack by absorbing the houses and rent ? 

Mr. Carter : I will give an example of what I am thinking about, 
and I will think about a big farm now which would be the one that 
vou might expect to carry it more. 

The family of a tractor driver who may now be making the mini- 
mum wage or a little more may include some eight people. Now, the 
minimum wage that he was getting as a tractor driver really was 
not sufficient for a family of eight people, but each one oi those 
other members of the family could, during chopping season or dur- 
ing picking season, go out and make a few liundred dollars. It might 
have been enough to buy the clothes for the kids to go to school, it 
might have, been something no more than that. That kind of labor 
for that kind of family is going to be eliminated 'by the minimum 



wage law. !' . , . . . . . 

It simply makes no economic sense whatsoever for the planter to 
allow this labor to continue at a dollar an hour. The efficiency level 



is just below that cost. 

This is one side. .. , , 

There is, then, insofar as large numbers of on-farm— well, tnat s 
oil-farm seasonal labor. Off-farm seasonal labor, the minimum nage 
implementation simply is going to push whatever farmers remain 
to be pushed over the line into full mechanization. There is always 
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that line somewhere where the two intersect as to the cost of buying 
Lie equipment and the cost of using hand labor, and this simply 
pushes again a number of people past that line. 

^ better not go much further than that, because I will be pre- 
tending I know more than I do know. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis, please. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Mr. Carter, my question relates to two 
tilings that you have talked about. One is with respect to voting and 
registration. Is there a lessening of the resistance against lS T egro 
registration and Negroes exercising the right for the ballot? That 
is one. 

The other is, do the I hate to use the term, too — does the power 
structure have an awareness of the acute nature of this problem, 
ab t they will finally agree to help do something 



Mr. Carter: I would say that the overt forms of repression on 
voter registration are lessened considerably. I don’t think that the 
process becomes that much easier thereby, however. In some ways it 
may not at all, because that pressure to some degree formed the kind 
of community solidarity which would inspire a number of people to 
go down and take this great step. Now it is harder to mobilize a 
n HSr er of but * niink it should be easier now. I believe it is. 

I he second question was whether I think that the leadership, the 
power structure, so-called, is now concerned enough to do somethin^. 
I think much of it is that concern. I think there is still a debate going 
on to what doing something involves. I am afraid that for many of 
us we are still going to have to be shown that this is going to be as 
bad as it seems. This, I’m afraid, is. part of human nature, whether 
it is the Delta or anywhere else. 

The Chairman ; Mr. Stanley. 

Mr. Stanley: Mr. Carter, my questions relate to the income main- 
tenance comments. One question you have already answered partially, 
at least m regard to the minimum wage causing unemployment. I 
oeheve the figure was about 1,000. ' 

Mr. Cartek : Per county. 

Mr. Stanley : The second part of it relates to the social insurance 
aspects of the problem. Implicit in your statement was that the public 
welfare benefits were marginal, too low, too difficult to obtain, et 
cetera, lhe other part related to unemployment compensation. 

Now, did you mean to indicate that you felt that there should be a 
method devised whereby these workers could be covered by unem- 
ployment compensation as are workers in other industries? 

Mr. Carter: I think that either that or some alternative which 
someone else would have to devise would have. to be found. This was, 
alter all, a. labor force — this was a labor force that was employed' it 
is a labor force that is now unemployed. I think that by any category 
except the legal ones they would fit under the question of unemploy- 
ment compensation. They do not, of course, fit now. 

Mr. Stanley: And you would advocate an amendment 

Mr. Carter (interrupting) : I would advocate that, but a ff ain I 
want to rush to add that I am not qualified to go into the specifics 
beyond a general thought. I would hesitate to, but, yes, on that spe- 
cific question. ’ r 

Mr. Stanley : How about the principles of organizing collective 
bargaining? n 





Mr Carter: Let me speak to that very quickly. I would say; I am 
strongly for the principles of organizing collective bargaining. I 
think in a labor surplus situation to believe that you are going to 
create venr much through organizing collective bargaining, and when 
%u liai hardly the need For thelabor which exists, Tet alone, to 
worry enough about having to dicker with an organized bin gaining 
unit I think that would be a waste of effort and time at this moment. 
Htk S TL point in which the (arm. htar P *»» , u» j«£ 
ized down to it being, what it is fast becoming, that is, the skilled or 
semiskilled worker who is not in high supply, that might 
question; hut the idea of what will farm labor strike for, the jobs t at 
don’t exist, what to bargain for, and this is as n matter of fact vs hat 
happened to the farm labor strike of a year and a half a S°> 2 
a^o. There were always three hands for every one who walked off a 
pTace, and some white hands when there weren t Jsegio n i 
those jobs. 

Mr? Gibson^ Mr .^Carter, I find it very difficult to be objective or 
dispassionate when discussing conditions that you have out med for 
us. I admire you and a number of people I have met in Missi^ssipp 
who are working on this and I consider it, one of the most difficult 
areas in which to carry on day to da lecause we start from so far 

back, both as a nation and as a people there. , . . , , 

I would be very interested in your comments regarding the kind ot 
alleviative efforts that could and probably will come forth to meet 
the crisis which you have outlined. Now, I ask you to comment on 
this in the face of the kind of information which we have which gives 
evidence of the very strong ties between welfare systems m those 
counties and the landowners, the relationships of those programs 
themselves — the staffs of those programs, the landowning _cl nss to 
the atmosnhere of racial hostility which characterizes that paiticul.u 
part of tlie country, the Department of Agriculture programs, the 
other kinds of Federal programs which are decentralized into these 
various areas and therefore reflect the local sentiments, concerns, and 
traditional inabilities to deal with the needs of the population *luch 
you have been talking to us about. Would you please talk about that / 

* Mr. Carter : Well, again, you ask me a very broad question, but I 
would say on the one hand you continue knocking ]ust as bard as you 
can at every political door, because in the Delta over 60 percent of 
the population is Negro. There are some obvious remedies for some 
of this, assuming that there is enough tune and energy devoted into 

th Now, as a matter of fact, there have been some elections to some of 
these Federal positions which you are talking about, in which theie 
have been some changes. I believe Mr. Moore was here from Bolnai 
County yesterday. His organization has control of at least a part ot 

the antipoverty pie in that county. » 

The Chairman t You mean lie is part of the power structure . 

Mr. Carter: I think there are similar examples. This is not an 
easy process, it. is not an easy process whenever the sharing ot power 
is demanded. I can only say yes to your question; I mean, yes, that 
it is very true that right now there is a utilization of many Fedeial 
programs in certain parts of the Delta to maintain the way things 
are. I would say this, that if those programs at this point simply 
make sure that nobody is starving, while a lot ot the other work is 
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going on, that will at least have been more than the absence of those 
programs under anybody’s control would have done. 

Mr. Gibson : I want to ask whether even that is likely to occur in 
equal measure to the kind of problem, the size of the problem? Is 
there going to be the extension of welfare maintenance to this 
population? 

Mr. Carter: I’d answer that question by saying I believe so, for a 
number of reasons, one of them just simply being that the dependence 
of the Delta on agriculture pure and simple is diminishing, and there 
are going to be further- cutbacks in areas like cotton., and there is a 
very real awareness that there has got to be more and more utiliza- 
tion of the industrial alternative. Well, there is a very limited pool 
of manpower, and whatsoever that’s white have pure self-interest on 
the part of people who want to keep making it. That is going to 
dictate some of these changes in terms of saying that these programs 
really do get to the point they are supposed to be or are reaching 
people they should reach. 

I would like to mention something, speaking of the Research and 
Development Center, if I have a minute, because it is putting to- 
gether what I hope is a very significant and very comprehensive 
package involving five Federal agencies, perhaps one foundation, 
otate and local cooperation, all aimed at this six-county area around 
Washington County, everything from a test project for families 
under intensive care, up to 200 families being treated as units, to 
extension service education of a technical sort involving some of the 
more, well, obvious tools such as ETY, this sort of thing, and a whole 
other package all emanating from Greenville, and it may prove 
whether any of this can work at all under the intensive 100-family 
unit, 25-family unit package. And I want to add, the State Research 
and Development Center, it is totally dedicated to seeing to it that 
this particular group that we are talking about does, in fact, get out, 
get out from under, and I have absolutely no questions about that 
whatsoever. 

The Chairman : Who is directing this program? 

Mr. Carter: Dr. Kenneth Wagner. 

The Chairman: Under what auspices? 

Mr. Carter : Under the State Research and Development Center. 
He was formerly in Georgia running a similar operation, and came 
to the State, I think, because it posed such a great challenge in 
Mississippi, and it is a very unique operation. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Are tnere Negro staff members involved or 
Negro workers ? 

• i ‘ 9 ARTEIi : 1'here are going to be a number of Negro worker's 
involved. In fact, the major phase of this operation is going to be a 
subcontracted operation to — well, whoever, but there is a very, very 
great awareness of this. As a matter of fact, I think this program 
has been walked by and through virtually every organization in the 
State, and I mean every organization in the State. 

The Chairman : Mr. Ford has a question. 

Mr. Ford: Mr. Carter, you mentioned the development of indus- 
trial employment from about 6,000 jobs in 1956 to nearly 28,000 in 
1966. Where did these workers come from ? 

Mr. Carter: Well, again I don’t want to say there were no 
Negroes because, in fact, there have been a growing number of 
Negroes employed in these industries. But two points there. Obvi- 
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ously most of the people employed will be those just out of high 
school or right in that age bracket of 17 to 25, 17 to 30. Because 
Mississippi ;s not a heavily industrialized State, we experience a 
great deal of immigration from the hill section. That’s where much 
of our industrial laoor came from. In the last 2 years there have been 
more and more Negro industrial workers in the Delta since the opera- 
tion of the act, but 27,000 jobs involving mostly young people simply 
doesn’t go to the question of the real problem. 

Mr. Gat: Mr. Carter, may I inquire of your father, please? This 
is a personal thing. 

Mr. Carter : He is very fine. He is a writer in residence at Tulane. 

Mr. Ford: One follow-up question. I have worked with labor 
statistics enough to know they are pretty sticky to deal with, and 
something I am a little unclear about, where you mentioned or antic- 
ipate that about 11,000 people will be unemployed. Now, this doesn’t 
equate with 11,000 full-time jobs or full-time equivalent jobs, I 
would assume. You earlier mentioned your “grand labor force” here. 
How many really full-time employment jobs do you think that would 
boil down to? 

Mr. Carter : Not that many. I would say less than 50 percent. The 
secret of a lot of these statistics and the apparent disparities is also 
involved in this, that the employment service has very rarely dealt 
with the question of underemployment at all. The survey in 1966 
finally came closer to dealing with that, the special survey then, than 
it had before ; but no, these are not year-round, nonseasonal workers. 
A lot of them, it is just simply a question that they have enough to 
eat. 

The Chairman : Mr. Bonnen. 

Mr. Bonnen: We have been talking here about the urgent, press- 
ing problem of what is going to happen in the immediate future. 
For a moment, would you react to the question that we have to face 
in the long run ? What is your impression of — given the rate at which 
people are being pushed off and out of the tarm economy and the 
rural sector in the sense of being gainfully employed, by minimum 
wages or changes in technology or whatnot — the rate at which this is 
happening relative to the rate at which Mississippi is industrializing 
and creating new job opportunities ? Are these people, not only the 
20,000 families whom we were focusing on here a few moments ago, but 
statewide, in general, over the next 5 to 10 years — what future do 
these people have? Are we going to have to solve the problem by 
migration out to job opportunities, or can we find those within the 
State of Mississippi ? 

Mr. Carter: There is every reason to believe that the answer can 
be found in Mississippi, insofar as its potential, insofar as everything 
except the basic educational understanding, skill, and other levels of 
this great number of our people. There is no solution in any case in 
migration. 

Mr. Bonnen : Yes, I realize that. 

Mr. Carter: I mean if the people who are leaving are in this 
status. 

Mr. Bonnen; But given your training and education 

Mr. Carter (interrupting) : Given the training and education, I 
e no reason why they can’t and won’t be utilized inside the State. 



see 



All the trend, as a matter of fact, is away from this mass migration 
of the past, and when it does occur, it is less and less occurring into 
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the major urban uveas outside the South, but usually into the urban 
areas closest to the point at. which they jumped off, and I am saying 
like Greenville, Miss., considering it an urban area. 

Mr. Bonnen : You are saying there has been a major change in 
the migration pattern ? 

Mr. Carter: Yes, I think there definitely bus. 

The Chairman : One more question. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Neil Davis : Mr. Carter, some places where we have been and 
where we have heard witnesses speak of the so-called poverty pro- 
grams, community action programs, and so on, the whole thing seems 
to have been frustrated in some cases where the need was the greatest. 
There are no such programs. I gather that a lot of this can be laid 
at the doorstep of the — well, in some instances, the Governor. 

What is the situation in Mississippi? Does the State political 
leadership sort of look “jaundiced eyed" at community action pro- 
grams, or does the State leadership encourage the establishment of 
these programs? 

Mr. Carter: I would say that the present State leadership in 
Mississippi encourages the community action program being initiated 
by people who are favorable to the present State leadership. But yes, 
I mean there is a complete difference in the last. 3 years. In the last 
3 years there has been a great radical shift in attitude on that. There 
was initially fighting it, now there is a different, more sophisticated 
approach. 

The Chairman : Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson: I want to ask him one other question, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I can’t get away from in my own thinking, which I 
shouldn't project here. 

These people we are talking about in your State and other States 
have come off of the farm. They will come off of the farm because of 
new mechanical processes of farming, plus new and old Government 
programs which .have sustained the big operation. Now, then, there 
has been a lot of thought from time to time whether or not we 
shouldn’t remove these Government programs for the big operators 
and big cooperative-type farming ancl put it back on the family-type 
farm. Aow, is it your thinking that if the Government removed their 
support on these big operators, will there be more land available for 
some of these fellows to go back as tenant farmers or as small home- 
owners? Is that going to be our answer? 

i- Mr ’ P. AKTKK: .l have heard this argued both ways. I frankly don’t 
know. My own impression — my own impression without knowing, out 
or pure ignorance — is that von have a process underway now which 
would not take merely permissive Government actions or the reverse, 
but explicitly well, it would lake explicit Government action. 

Mr. Gay: Land reform? 

Mr. Carter : Yes. 

Mr. Johnson: Isn’t that what you are going to come to in the 
future, anyway, under our present policy now — land reform? 

Mr. Gay: You said that, lie didn’t. 

Mr. Carter: I can’t speak for that. 

Tiie Chairman : Mrs. Caldwell, one Mississippian. 

Mrs. Caldwell: One of the things that concerns me so greatly is 
what can we hope for the children that we have currently receiving 
assistance or not receiving it. because of the kind of policies as to 
their living arrangements and one thing and another. What can wo 
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hope for the future unless through some means we are able to give 
these kids a chance, I mean food and clothing and an opportunity to 
go to school, and to live. The present ADC grant, even if you get it 
in Mississippi, is right around $9 a month per child, and that s every- 
thing, and to me this is, as we talk about the future, this is one spot 
that, call it what you will, welfare or whatever, to me is the lives of 
children and the whole future of our country. . 

Mr. Carter : I think that there are very few people m this whole 
field who doivt feel strongly that if there is a question on priorities, 
it is twofold. One, to keep from absolute want those who are already 
above a certain age; but, perhaps even more important, to save now 
an entire new generation from going down the same road. And I can 
only agree with you, yes. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much, Mr. Carter, you have been 
a very fine witness and most enlightening to us in regard to these 
problems. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Carter: Thank you, sir. , , 

The Chairman: The next witness is Mr. Louis Twomey, from the 
Institute of Human Relations, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Father Twomey, please. 

Very glad to have you with us, Father Twomey. 



STATEMENT OF LOUIS TWOMEY 

Fr. Twomey: 1 consider it a real privilege to have this opportunity 
to share with you some thoughts which I am afraid will be quite 
repetitious after the very splendid presentation of Mr. Carter. How- 
ever, Mr. Carter was speaking in the context of the Mississippi Delta, 
where I will be speaking in tlie context of southern Louisiana. 

Maybe it might be helpful for a morivenc or two to explain why I 
happen to be sitting before you today. I have the privilege of being 
a member of the National Marniower Advisory Committee of the 
Departments of Labor and of Health; Education and Welfare, and 
also on the Advisory Committee on Civil Rights of the Department 
of Agriculture, and through my experiences on those committees, 
together with my experiences as the director of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Loyola University in New Orleans, I have come, 
I think, to see very clearly the great challenge of the overriding prob- 
lem of poverty and race. I think these are the two great problems 
which face us, and in one sense I think they are even more serious 
than the Vietnamese war, because they involve the very foundations 
of our whole constitutional way of life, they involve the dignity of 
thousands upon thousands of human beings who are presently, be- 
cause of discriminations based on poverty and race, are unable to live 
in accordance with their human dignity. 

Loyola University, through its Institute of Human Relations, has 
considered that it can make a contribution towards at least approach- 
ing the solution of these two great problems by involving some of its 
resources in coming to grips immediately with people and their prob- 
lems. A university, of course, by its very nature is bound primarily to 
serve as an academic use. But in addition to that, it seems to me, 
universities are also under a very severe obligation of trying to serv- 
ice the community, the local community, the State community, and to 
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the extent that it can, the national community; in bringing its re- 
sources to bear on the problems which beset us as a Nation, as a 
State, as a municipality, and these two great problems of poverty and 
race are the great challenge to our sincerity, it seems to me. 

Do we believe what we say? We talk very grandly and eloquently 
of holding these to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
and yet in practice we give the lie to that declaration. 

Gentlemen, I hope you don’t mind my speaking rather bluntly, 
because I think we have reached the stage where we are at the point 
of no return. It is all right for our troops in Vietnam to be showing 
the tremendous dedication and heroism that they are showing — and, 
incidentally., I might say, with a disproportionately large number of 
our Negro citizens participating in that battle — for what we say is 
the battle for freedom in the Far East. It is all right for us, and it is 
right for us to give our armed services and the cause for which they 
are fighting the greatest amount of support that we can. But it seems 
to me, and I speak as a southerner— -I don’t know whether that’s rele- 
vant or not; X am a southerner, I was born and raised in the South, 
and maybe because I am a southerner I feel very deeply on this 
question because I have come full cycle. I feel, ana I feel strongly, 
that unless we do come to grips with these problems, I don’t think 
we deserve to survive as a nation or as a civilization. And probably 
we won’t survive, because our attitude towards the poor person, 
towards the person who is persecuted because of his race — it seems to 
me that our attitude toward the poor and the persecuted is the acid 
test of our sincerity in proclaiming the principles of what we like 
to say are the fundamental beliefs of our democracy. And if we are 
unwilling to make the sacrifices and to accept the risks which are 
involved in building a society in accordance with these great princi- 
ples, then I for one wonder whether we deserve to survive. 

One of the things that worries me is that my own South, my own 
State, is giving very poor witness to the ideals of democracy as we 
strive to win the battle in the world for peace with justice, and we 
are unwilling to accord peace and justice to our own citizens. 

Specifically, ladies and gentlemen, I speak in the context of south- 
ern Louisiana. Some 2 years or so ago we began to work with the 
Office of Manpower and Automation and Training of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in striving to devise an experimental and demon- 
stration program to help the poor in the rural parishes — of course, 
counties, parishes we call them in Louisiana— in the rural parishes 
of southern Louisiana, and we devised a program which has enabled 
ns to gain some experience at least in what possibly might be some 
of the solutions to the two great problems of poverty and race. 

I would like very briefly to describe this program to you because 
I think that it has some merits in striving to come tc grips with the 
basic problem that Mr. Carter indicated so eloquently and so well, 
and the problem with which we are continuously confronted. 

Our program operated at three off-campus centers. For those of 
you who are familiar with the geography of that area, we had one 
center at Gramercy, which was in the sugarcane belt about 50 miles 
frem New Orleans; we had another center at Kenner, which is on 
the outskirts of New Orleans; and we had a third center at Slidell, 
which is in S\t„ Tammany Parish northeast of New Orleans. And 
th«se centers operated to strive to bring to 90 women, who by deis- 
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nition were from underprivileged backgrounds — these 90 women 
were rural dwellers who, if they had not gotten the training that 
we were able to supply them through government cooperation, would 
at best have been able to aspire to being a maid, a domestic servant, 
or a waitress in a restaurant or some other such menial position as 

that. , 

IVe were able in our two centers at Kenner and Slidell to tram 
90 women in secretarial skills, and I am happy to report to you 
that most of these women are now gainfully employed with living 
wages in jobs that they could never have possibly qualified for un- 
less they had had this training. I would say 60 percent of the women 
in question were Negro and the other 40 percent were white. It was 
a thoroughly integrated program; we were proud of it. The staff 
was thoroughly integrated and the student body was thoroughly 
integrated, and, gentlemen, just for a little human interest story, I 
would like to tell you just one or two instances of what was the 
result of this training of these women. 

Many of them with tears in their eyes would come up and say, 
“Thank God for the American Government, thank God for you 
good people who have made it possible for me to earn a decent living 
and to support my children with some degree of advantages.” 

•It was really, iii a sense, heartrending, and I'd like to add a foot- 
note here, if you don’t mind. Those of you who are familiar with 
the Manpower Development Training Act recall that it was passed 
in 1962. Now, as far as my memory serves me, this was the first 
time that a major power acknowledged its responsibility to its poor. 
I am very proud of my Federal Government for having entered 
into this new area of responsibility in 1962; and, of course, in 1964 
we had the Economic Opportunity Act passed, as well as the Civil 
Rights Act, and we are now beginning to develop, please God, a 
pattern of programs such as the one I am briefly describing that 
will hopefully attack the problems that Mr. Carter has mentioned 
that exist certainly in the Mississippi Delta and throughout the 
South, the rural South particularly, not to speak of the urban South. 

So this program, in addition to having 90 women, we had 60 men. 
These men were, again by definition, illiterate. Mississippi has not 
any monopoly on illiteracy. These men were either functional illiter- 
ates, and ny that I mean a sixth grade education or below, or they 
were real illiterates, neither able to read or write. We gave them a 
course in basic education, the A,B,C's, and in addition to that, we 
gave them a course in prevocational training. 

Now, our successes with this group have not. been as spectacular 
as with the women’s group for, I think, obvious reasons. Yet I think 
that we have brought new life or new hope into the lives of these 
men, and we are striving to develop job opportunities for them 
which will enable them to qualify for jobs which otherwise they 
would not be able to do. 

Gentlemen, I would like to emphasize now something that I thixik 
we’ve got to contend with. I think the job opportunities in our rural 
areas, on our farms, are fast becoming fewer and fewer. I wonder 
whether — and I am not expressing my own opinion in this regard, 
I am expressing the opinion of people who know far more about 
it than I do— that as far as job opportunity is concerned, the farms 
are not a very promising area for them, and that more and more 
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we are having to contend with the problem of migrants from the 
farm. 

Now, this is worrying a great number of people. When these peo- 
ple who no longer are able to make a living on the farm, and at 
least they are young enough to be able to move toward our urban 
centers, what can be done to prepare these people for urban living? 
1 think that one of the great dangers that exists in this country is 
the growing up of these enclaves of unemployables in our urban 
centers — men and women, particularly men, who are uneducated and 
unskilled, and for the most part, therefore, unable to qualify for the 
jobs on the rising market where we need greater and greater skills. 

I don’t know the answer to that question and I don’t know who 
does know the answer to that question, but it is a very serious ques- 
tion. What are we going to do with our migrants from the rural 
areas who come into our cities psychologically, economically, socio- 
logically completely unprepared for urban living, and yet in des- 
peration they come to our cities. This is an area that demands that 
we get serious, and I might say in this regard that it is about time 
our southern politicians got serious. 

That’s an eternal embarrassment, to me when I listen to southern 
politicians who think they’ve got to play the party line, and the 
party line, of course, is white supremacy. After all these years you’d 
think we would have gotten out of that, but we haven’t. 

Now, how do you promote programs that, will come to grips with 
these real problems in our urban slums, which are intensified, of 
course, by the rural migrant? Gentlemen, I only see one answer to 
it, and that’s the Federal Government. I see no other answer. The 
initiative must, come from the Federal Government, the financing of 
it obviously must come from the Federal Government, and the in- 
sistence must come from the Federal Government. 

Now, I don’t want to get into the morass of the political impli- 
cations which are involved here, but one of the real problems which 
the Government, the Federal Government has, as you good people 
well know, is the refusal of many local and State politicians to want 
to have anything to do with programs which benefit those who most 
need it and those who most deserve it, namely, the Negro. 

This is rather rough bilk, but I think it is long past the time 
when we sli aid use words to conceal meaning, and this worries me. 
It worries me as a Christian, it worries me as a God-fearing man, 
it, worries me as an American. How long can we live with this kind 
of denial of the very principles for which we say we exist? 

Now, I would like to just briefly, in closing, suggest ways that 
might aid, that we might be able to use in remedying, at least tem- 
porarily, the situation which prevails in our rural areas. 

I think it is possible — and we have found it successful, to a de- 
gree at least, in our program at the University — to train farmhands 
in the operation and maintenance of farm equipment. We have run 
into people who before our program didn’t know enough to read 
the gages on these farm tractors, and after the program they were 
able to do so and they did, were able to qualify for higher or better- 
paying jobs by being able to maintain and operate with greater 
skill the machinery on these large agricultural farms. 

Secondly — and I don’t know whether this really has any meaning 
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or 110 t — the marginal farmer. Can we save him by instructing him 
how to use the techniques of diversified agriculture? 

I would like to pause here for a moment. I feel very close to the 
Department of Agriculture because of my membership on their Civil 
Eights Committee and my knowledge ox some very wonderful men 
in that department. I don’t know whether I should say it here or 
not, but the Department of Agriculture is experiencing a great deal 
of difficulty in striving to make its programs work m the toouth 
from the standpoint of non discriminatory service, and this involves 
the State politics, it involves county politics, it involves local poli- 
tics where even such things as the food program have been used by 
local politicians as an instrument of oppression against the Negio. 

The Department of Agriculture, I know, is looking fog a solution. 

I know them too well for that. They want to do what is right, but m 
striving to assist the farmer with the very many wonderful pro- 
grams that they have, sometimes the administration of these pro- 
grams is done through men who are subject again to the whims ox 
the power structure, the power eiite or whatever you want to call 
them, either in the State or the county or the local area, and this 
is a very serious handicap. What can be done about it, gentlemen, 1 

don’t know. „ , , , , „ 

So the second idea, therefore, would bo to try to see whether we 
can save the marginal farmer, particularly when ne is old and too 
old to make any kind of an adjustment perhaps for city living. 

Then, of course, thirdly, to provide opportunities to the rural un- 
employed to gain new skills and thus to qualify for the glowing 
industries in the area. In the particular area that I refer to, we 
have the great NASA operation. We have the development be- 
tween Now Orleans and Baton Eouge of the petrochemical indus- 
try: tremendous new jobs are being created, but the locai people 
are not being trained for those jobs. Too often they are being by- 
passed, and, gentlemen, they are being bypassed largely sometimes 
because they have been the victims of poor education, and some ot 
these national concerns would rather import their, work force than 
train the local people. 

In addition to that, of course, we have trouble, as we know, in 
labor unions, we have trouble with industries in this regard, because 

of the race problem. ^ 

Then the fourth suggestion (hat might have some value, to try to 
train rural youth to gain skills that would enable them to find 
meaningful employment in urban centers within commuting distance 
of their rural homes. If we could keep them in the area we would 
relieve the urban problem of their migrating to the city. 

There is much move that I would like to say, gentlemen, and 1 will 
just conclude with this brief statement : 

We must face the harsh fact that the situation we are discussing 
is not getting better, 'it is getting worse. Hopefully we can bring to 
bear on the problem enough determination and perseverance to make 
it possible to reconstruct meaningful lives for the rural poor in our 
countrysides or to prepare them for assuming constructive roles 
within our urban centers. 

Gentlemen, that’s, I think, enough for me. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Father. Tins is a very 
clear and explicit statement. 
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Mr. King has a question. 

Mr. King: Father, I want to apologize. We weren’t interrupting. 
I was merely saying I was so glad that you brought out the point 
about the Department of Agriculture with some of us on advisory 
committees who are close to it, who know their philosophy, that the 
discrimination gets bogged down in the power structure of the local 
areas rather than from up above, and I also want to say to you that 
sitting here at this table has been an enlightening and frustrating 
experience, and when we have somebody who can not only make 
suggestions but also can say, “I am proud of the Federal Govern* 
ment, 5 it gives my heart something that I haven’t had in the last 
several days or the last several weeks, and I thank you very much. 

Fr. Twomey: Well, just to add a little footnote to what I have 
said, I happen to be a citizen of Louisiana, and I have often said 
in public and in private I’m not about to begin to plead and suffer 
and die for the State of Louisiana, but I’d gladly do it for my 
Government, the United States Government. This kind of business 
of trying to put loyalty to the State above loyalty to our Govern- 
ment, to me is pretty close to treason. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay has a question. 

Mi. Gay: lather, you might be a person who can answer iny 
question. Thirty-two years ago 1 came out of land grant college and 
was . Y an evangelist for the Department of Agriculture, Rural Re- 
habilitation Administration, Farm Security Administration, et cet- 
era. I left the Department several years ago, and recently people 
tell me, they say, “The Department of Agriculture has gotten a lot 
worse since you were in there. Back in the days when you were in 
there, boy, you all were really great, you were doing something, 
but now the Department of Agriculture is made up of hard tacks 
and people who aren’t filled with the enthusiasm that you were back 
in those days. They’ve got all kinds of power structures of their 
own, they are to a great degree racists, dominated by this, they are 
conservative, and so forth.” 

Is that really true or does each generation say that about the 
other one m the Department of Agriculture, or what? You prob- 
ably know the answer to that. I’d like to know. 

Fr. Twomey : I’m not sure that I am an expert on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because the more often I get to Washington 
and see what the Department of Agriculture is, the more over- 
whelmed I am with its complexity. 

. I w .°uld say this, that 1 think one o . the real basic problems and 
built-in difficulties in the Department of Agriculture is that every- 
body, i. think, that’s knowledgeable recognizes what we have recog- 
nized here today, that agriculture is a receding industry as far as 
the question of employment of people is concerned. There are figures 
winch are available, and they are rather startling, the decrease in 
farm employment over the last 10 years. I don’t exactly have the 
figures hare, but let me say this, that my contacts in the Department 
P' 1( : u * ;ure 5111 d I don’t want to be a name dropper here, but I 
will begin with the Secretary, Orville Freeman. I have a very hi mi 
regard for lnm and I am convinced that lie is utterly sincere in wancino- 
to make the Presidential Executive orders work in exact measure that 
they are supposed to work, but what does he do? He runs into 
power politics in the South. He runs into this Congressman or that 
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Senator who is going to vote on this bill. Now, I am no politician 
and I don’t mean to get into politics, other than to say that the 
difficulties which are experienced and which we have run into on 
our Committee, and we have been given absolute freedom in con- 
ducting our meetings, Secretary Freeman has backed us 100 percent. 

One of the built-in difficulties is that you have some of these, 
many of these agricultural employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, they are paid by the Government, they are paid by the 
Federal Government, they are paid by the State Government, they 
are paid by the county government. They are appointed often enough 
by the power structure in the county or in the State. This is a very 
serious difficulty, and I think it is very much recognized in the De- 
partment of Agriculture now. 

I am no spokesman for the Department of Agriculture, but I’ve 
got a very high regard for it, and they do have difficulties, and these 
difficulties are very, very well recognized in Washington, and they 
are just begging for solutions, as we ai*3. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos : Father Twomey, in the process of hearing testi- 
mony we have been pleased to hear reports concerning progress that 
has been made through various kinds of private corporations, pri- 
vate structures, economic development structures which have con- 
tracted with the Federal Government to carry out various programs. 
In your statement you indicated that the initiative, financing, and 
assistance must come from the Federal Government, and I wonder 
if in this you mean, number one, where we do have Federal services 
to give in the South that we do it in accordance with the way that 
it should be done, and, secondly, in terms of financing, do you see 
a greater role developing of partnership between those kinds of pri- 
vate corporations which may offer and extend services, or do you 
feel that that is not really facing up to the main issue of getting 
local and State governments to do what they should be doing? 

Fr. Twomey: When I said I feel we need great Government in- 
tervention, I didn’t mean to exclude private industry or private en- 
terprise at all, but I think that if the. impetus of Federal leadership 
is lacking, then I think we are in a bad way, because I think you 
are going to need the kind of push from Washington that can only 
come from Washington. We have in the industrial field now this 
whole question of fair employment practices. We are having plenty 
of trouble there, merit employment, and we had a big explosion in 
Alabama the other day when the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare insisted on what were quite reasonable rules, and they 
got accused of jamming the Federal Government down their throats. 
See, there is the kind of an atmosphere that I don’t think, if it wei;e 
left up to the States themselves, I doubt that we’d have much ini- 
tiation of these programs, but as far as the private industry, the 
private universities or State universities working with the Govern- 
ment, oh, I think the more we can get ol hat the better, and the 
more we can get foundations involved in this the better. 

I think the real work and the real leadership to a large extent is 
going to have to come from Washington, 

Mr. Gallegos : I want to ask you one more question with respect 
to the proposals that some of the Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
other manpower programs may be shifted to the Department of 
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Labor. Do you see that as a way of integrating the planning and 
implementation of manpower programs under one roof, as a better 
tiling than maybe setting up competitive programs under OEO? 

Fr. Twomey : We have had this discussion over and over again 
to try to coordinate these eii'orts, and it is a real problem. I don’t 
know. I know that they have been trying to coordinate them. Look 
at the number of departments that are involved in the Committee, 
Advisory Committee on Rural Poverty in the Presidential order, 
all the departments which are involved — and to try to get these to- 
gether, they have vested interests, too, as you well know, within 
the departments, these various departments— and they don’t like to 
lose jurisdiction which they have carved out for themselves. But I 
think an honest effort within the understanding of human weak- 
ness, I think that a real effort, is being made in Washington, I know, 
to coordinate as far as possible the OEO and the Department of 
Labor and the X1DTA, and so on. Whether it is going to be suc- 
cessful or not or as successful as we would like it to be, we don’t 
know. 

The Chairman ; Mr. Gibson, please. 

Mr. Gibson : I a.tlier, I am very interested and gratified that you 
are active with something called the Civil Rights Committee affili- 
ated with the Department of Agriculture. Like Connie, I have some 
n -ly strong feelings about this. Mine chiefly, however, I must say 
. effect awareness that on the local level there is an almost -total 
breakdown between Ac services of the Department of Agriculture 
and the low income and minority peoples, especially the ’ow income 
minority peoples in the Southeast and in the Southwest. L know of 
no thrusts within the Department of Agriculture, no overt, activities 
which have moved, using some tools which I know of, to cut down 
this discrimination. The Congress passed in 1964 the Civil Rights 
Act, gave it a Title VI, which permits the Federal agencies to bring 
to hearing and to cut off the funding of programs, even if they go 
through local political structures, which themselves discriminate. I 
don t know of any instance in which the Department of Agriculture 
has attempted to do this. 

I may just be ignorant and perhaps you can inform me, Father 
but I don t know that beyond the decency of some individuals in 
t-iie Department of Agriculture, as individuals, some of whom I have 
met and respect quite highly, I know of no departmental program 

0 efforts which are, in fact, attempting to meet this problem. Could 
.you enlighten me? 

Fr. Twomey: Well, I tell you this. 1 know that certainly direc- 
tives have been sent down, and I think the heads of the various 
divisions within the Department of Agriculture have made it very 
clear what are supposed to be the policies that are to be followed 
both in the internal structure of the agency, as well as the external 
implementing of the programs of the Department of Agriculture. I 
think maybe you are right. We are very much worried about that 
too. We don’t know what happens when Senator X says to the 

1 resident, “Look, you are putting too much heat on us down here ” 

I don't know what happens after that. This is the kind of a thing 
that reminds you of what Churchill once said, that democracy is the 
worst form of government until you consider the alternatives. 



But. you know what I would appreciate you doing, if you will, if 

y^i^vdll^ive-nieiLJuemorandum-and-state-- ; T7T , ~ 

Mr. Gibson (interrupting): Father, there is a very thick docu- 
ment compiled by the Civil Rights Commission tvhich documents in 
cases after case, program after program, agency after agency, and 
bureau after bureau in the Department of Agriculture conditions 
which exist. They still exist. There have been hearings in the various 
State advisory committees in the Southern States, the advisory com- 
mittees to the Civil Rights Commission. Recent dr-'*' Nation now 
exists. 

Mr. Black could tell you about counties in Alabama jf instances 
that sound like criminal collusion with regard to diversion of pay- 
ments as they atl'ect the Negro fanners. It sounds like collusion be- 
tween the Department, of Agriculture and the landowners. 

Fr. Tvomey: Some elements have been accused of that, tliats 
true. The word “collusion” was not used, but “conspiracy.” 

Mr. Gibson: Yes, that and collusion. 

Fr. Tivojiev: But if you .will, I would appreciate it, because that 
will remind me at the next meeting of our advisory council to really 

do something. . 

Mr. Gibson: I will get something to you very quickiy. 

The Chairman : We will have two more gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonnen first. 

Mr. Bonnen : I am interested in your running a very interesting 
set of programs, and I wanted to ask, in your experience— and you 
seem to get around a lot and have at least an overall view of a lot 
of these program areas— to what extent does, say, MDTA or other 
work-training programs that are offered in terms of national pro- 
grams, to what extent are these actually reaching the rural poor . 

Fr. Twomey : Well, of course, Mr. Bonnen, the MDTA programs 
were not specifically devised tor the rural poor. Actually, as you 
will notice, the chairman of the Committee on Rural Poverty is the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture lias at 
his disposal the Federal Extension Service, for one, which lias fine, 
real good service to offer. I think it could come well through that. 

Now, we have a proposal in the Department of Agriculture right 
now to try to do something to bypass the ill-working agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture in certain areas, where these agen- 
cies — fo r instance, the Federal Extension Service is really not able 
to operate or is not opera! mg on a nondiscriininatory basis, so that 
the people who most, need it and who most, deserve these services 
are not getting it. So that the MDTA would be mostly, I think, 
focused on urban problems, where the various programs, the train- 
ing programs of the Department of Agriculture would be focused, 
of course, on rural areas. 

Mr. Bonnen: Are you saying that MDTA is designed exclusively 
for urban working forces? 

Fr. Twomey : I would say that most of the MDTA programs that 
I know about are designed fo v urban areas, although v*e have an 
MDTA program which was ties " 1 . as T just expkur d to you, for 
rural areas. 

Mr. Bonnen: So it does not exclude ruraVc 

Fr. Two^ey 1 No, but I think the emplu« .:s *s on urban. 

Mr. Bonnen: One other question. You pointed to training in the 
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operation and 

that we should take. 



paths 



Fr. Twomet : Possibly. 

Mr. Tonnen : There was some earlier testimony that in finding 
job opportunities for the rural poor, particularly on farms — we had 
earlier testimony that though this seems logical, in at least certain 
of these areas there are really no job opportunities here, that is, the 
market is already well supplied with maintenance and operating 
people. Now, is this your sense of it? 6 

Fr. Twomet: Well, the particular context, Mr. Boimen, in which- 
I was speaking was a situation on a sugarcane plantation or planta- 
tions, and the tractor drivers, they had the positions, but the tractor 
drivers, some of them, couldn’t read the gages on this farm equip- 

Mr. Bonnen: You are talking of upgrading skills of those who 
are already operating them? 

Fr. Twomet: That's specifically what I had in mind. 

The Chairman : Mr. Johnson, please. 

Mr. Johnson: I wanted to ask, Father, you have a lot of trade 
schools m Louisiana already. Aren’t they helpful in these training 
programs you are talking about now ? 

Fr. Twomet: Yes; if you are familiar with the Delgado Trade 
School in Is ew Orleans, they are doing a fine job, and now they do 
have quite a few MDTA programs, the on-the-job training pro- 
grams, of course, and, yes, they do. But, see, one of the big problems 
ln ™ 1S ’ ."’hen you talk about training programs, training for 
whatf 1 hat's one of the big things. We try to train in the MDTA 
programs & wide variety of skills that are available to those who 
want to taice them, and I am all for that. I think that this is cer- 
tainly a part of the essential answer; not the whole answer bv anv 
means. J J 

Mr. Johnson: That’s right. It would be foolish to train a man 
for a job that wasn’t available, and your tractor driver, probably 
more than mechanics, what he needs is basic education, reading, 
wr iting, and arithmetic, which we have that program also, as you 



We are out of funds on it now, but it seems to me we run most 
°^j r° Se ^ . 0U Sh our trade schools in Arkansas to a great extent 
an .,. ^ } vas J us t wondering, are the trade schools in Louisiana being 
utilized for that purpose? s 

. Twomey : Well, one of the difficulties is, of course, we were 
speaking specifically of the urban areas, I mean, the rural areas 
JNow, for instance, between New Orleans and Baton Rouge there 
is not one office of the Bureau of Employment Security, not one. 
So that whole area of service is blacked out. 

We need a survey on the needs. We have some of them, but this 
gentleman, Mr. Ford, remarked that these labor statistics can get 
awfully sticKy What do they mean? We are not, too sure and I 
can quote the Secretary of Labor, excuse me for dropping names 
again, but he is quite skeptical on the statistics that have come out 
some of these States relative to unemployment and so on. 

tit r A-Y mNSO i IS : * wou ^ ^e to answer one question for you and 
Mr. Gibson about the Department on integration. They did send 
out a directive to all agricultural agencies that the personnel in 
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all is integrated on the basis of number of Negro farmers to white 
farmers in Arkansas, from the State committee on down. Now, 
that was carried out in Arkansas. I guess, Doctor, you will verify 
this, that was carried out immediately, so I don’t know about other 
States, but that directive did come out of the Secretary s office to 
the directors and the State committee and it was earned out im- 
mediately in Arkansas. , . . 

Fr. Twohey: I know real efforts are being made, but we really 

did run into sticky situations. . 

The Chairman: Father Twomey, i will just allow one more 
Commissioner to ask a question. 



Dr. Davis. . , _ , .. ,. , 

Mr. Lawrence Da ns: An observation, and I know it can t be 
settled here, is that maybe sometimes we ought to review the laws 
and see what is provided for in the law. We might expect some- 
times certain types of things to be carried out that are not covered 
within the law governing. Now, on the MDTA, it is my under- 
standing that the Employment Security Division has to make a 
survey before you establish a class. I am of the opinion that some- 
times people get so anxious to start a class that they dont get the 
data necessary to support the class, but. should you get the thing 
approved, then we train a lot of people for which there are no 
iobs, and I think this is one of the fallacies of our program. . 

Fr. Twomey: I think the Bureau of Employment Security is 
undermanned. t . 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : That might be it. 

Fr Twomey: And one of the difficulties is, of course, that the 
surveys, we work with the Department of Employment Security 
in making the survey before we put on this program, so you can 

do it tliat way, too. „ , 

The Chairman: Father, ve are very grateful to you. You have 

been very helpful to us. We appreciate your coming. . 

Next I have the pleasure of introducing one of my neighbors, 
Mrs. Teresa Smith from Richmond, Ky., who has been a resident 

in this area for a long time. , 

Come in, Mrs. Smith, and sit here. What would you like to tell us . 



STATEMENT OF THERESA SMITH 

Mrs. Smith : Mr. Chairman, first I would like to tell you that 
I am mighty grateful for the opportunity to get to come down here. 
I am just so happy I don’t hardly know what to do. . 

For one thing, I am grateful to have gotten to ride on an airplane, 
something that I said I would never do. 

The Chairman: Well, were you afraid to any great degree? 

Mrs. Smith: No, it didn’t even make me sick. I had such a good 
friend with me, I thought, well, when we go down 1 11 have some- 
one to keep me company. , , . , . , ,, , 

T am here for one purpose today, and that is to try and see that 
some good comes out of this program, because 1 know it is a good 
program. I know it is doing wonderful work because I have worked 
in it for over 2 yenvj or right around 2 years as a volunteer worker. 
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Smith ^ IXAIRMAN : us exilc{, y ^ ie llimie of this program, Mrs. 

Mrs. Smith : This is the Richmond, Ivy., immunity Action 
Grotip. It comes out of the Madison County U velopment Assoeia- 
trn. J.iie Madison County Development Association comes out of 
the Kentucky River Foothills Development Council. 

I his program is doing wonderful work in Richmond. It. has 
irought in lots of wonderful programs. One of the programs that 
it nas brought in is one that I am just proud, of, is a credit union 
In this credit, union, it is a union where you can save & quarter 
a week if you desire until you have saved $5, and then you are 
iiuie to claim a share. It is nonprofit, no one gets a dime for any of 
the service. I sit on the hoard, I am one of the salesmen, and no 
one gets paid, but it is wonderful work. We have been given the 
-coiior of saying we are the first credit union in the United States 
under that situation. 



The Chairmans IIow many members are there now? 

Mrs. Smith: Oh, now — I don't fully understand. I want you 
all to oe patient with me because I don't fully — can’t give all of 
that; but right now we have, I think, a little over $2,000, and in 
that way we are able to loan up to $200, and no one right now is 
able to put m over $500 because they have all of these different— 
see, I don t know how it is based on. 

The Chairman : It is regulated by the State? 

Mrs. Smith : By the Government, that’s who it is regulated by 
and thats who we have to be responsible to. I am just proud of 
the program. 1 

TJie Headstart, program, the Torchlight, and the Upward Bound 
and all of those programs are wonderful, but I do think in my com- 
munity there has been enough emphasis put on education, because 
there are other people m that community that are in the — -I don’t 
mean to say middle class, I don't menu to put it that way, but I am 

education ° Ut 4 “ nn ' ldle g ,wu P of education and not having any 

Then there is a group of people Unit don’t, have education We 
nave a basic education going now and I am proud to say that a »m 
going to it, enjoying it, and we are doing a tremendous work 
because there are people coming there that didn’t even know how 
to read and write their names, and now, the other night the teacher 
totd me that they are able to read and write their names, and that 
is wonderful. 11 no more is accomplished, that is wonderful But 
J. am hoping to see more. 

I worked in the Medicare Alert program and that is what in- 
spired me to stay in the program more than anything. Because in 
working m Medicare, the first day I was out I seen a man sick in 
bed, and his wife had to gp to town to get groceries, and he asked 
me would I make a tire for him. It v as new. I don’t guess anybody 
knows hardly what, to tell you to do. but me being a Christian I 
couldn t go out of that house without making a fire for that man. 

I stayed there and made a fire, went back, sat down, asked him 
Jiacl he had his food or anything and he told me yes, and I stayed 
w , iJ,,n untl) 1 found he was comfortable. So I went back and toH 
my boss later, because I felt like that was the end of my job, but I 
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thank the Lord. for having such a wonderful person as a boss. She 
told me she was just so proud of me she didn't know what to do. 

We went all over the county. The fi’- k time m my life that I ever 
seen anyone live in a one-room house; we found it. We were able 
to get that man to sign up for Medicare where other people wouldn 
even take the interest to go back m there and try. We climbed 
fences, we did everything to ge- ck there, but we were determined 
that we weren’t going to leave tc "\i\n until he S1 ^ ied U P% . 

It is a great need, it is a trein. aus need, and the neea is other 
than education. As I say, now, I don’t want you to think I am 
against education, because I know education is a long-term pro- 
gram ; but there is a program that’s needed and needed right now. 
y Another tiling that I zhink .will help the program is a program 
that will come in where it will help mothers to bring their children 
somewhere and leave them while they work, and it will help 
bring some of these young people off of this welfare business and 
help them to work, because I think everybody that s able to work 
ought to work. That’s all I ask for is to get a job myself, because 
the Bible plainly tells us every man should make a living by the 
sweat of his own brow, and that’s just wlmt I believe. And I think 
when you talk about taxes, if we’d take some of them off of some 
of these welfares and find them some jobs, our taxes will be Jess 

and it will help a great bit. . , 

Those are the programs that I want to see come in, because people 
are beginning to lose interest in the program. All of it is put on 
education, and this group of people can t see any benefit in it 
because tiiere is no benefit coming out of it for tnem, and tliats 
why I am down here and so ghul to go* the opportunity to corn* 
down here and try to get, I hope, all of you, to see what I am trying 

I just want to see a program, and I believe the only thing, some 
of the people — now, I’m not educated and I den t want you to 
think I am educated because I didn't finish the eighth grade, but 
vou are talking about solving a problem. I believe what will solve 
the problem more is to find jobs, see that people go to work, ancl 
these that are drawing this money and don’t want to work, vliey 
either work or they don’t get. the money, if they are able. 

Now; I’m for helping sick people. I don l care if he is 2 years 
old and sick, give him all you cam I am lor helping mothers and 
fathers who are doing the best they can with want they have. But 
1 do think when people are able to work, they should work, and 

that’s what I want. . >r o ... 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs. Smith. 

Mr. King lias a question. Mr. King is a farmer from Illinois. 

Mr. King: How do you do. 

Mrs. Smith: How do you do, sir. . . 

Mr. King: Somebody told me you get n permanent job going 
back and making that old mail’s fire. What about that I . 

Mrs Smith: Well, I would do it because I am still doing the 
very same work. In my home they call me the medicine uidy and 
all kinds of things that came out of the Medicare, and it S lowed me 
that they were proud to see me working. n A -p ? 

The Chairman: Are you employed by the Richmond CA1 J ‘ 

Mrs. Smith: No, sir. I am a volunteer. 
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The Chaik 'i'AN : I am very glad to have vou state that. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford ; Mrs. Smithy we have had a lot of people come and tell 
us that one of the problems with these programs, they really 
weren’t reaching the real poor people. Now, you seem to say that 
at least in Madison County you are getting out to this. Is this done 
mostly by volunteers? 

Mrs. Smith: This is what is done by volunteers right now. There 
is no program. The basic education — excuse my term, the way I talk , 
but I talk just the way I feel — you can’t eat education. And, yes, 
basic education is helping, it has helped uplift people, but you know 
people soon get tirea of just that phase of the program. We want 
to see something happen. Tliut’s what I mean now. 

The Chairman: Yesterday we had a gentleman say he never 
heard of anybody that ate a yard of road, so I t_.;nk you are telling 
us a little different angle here. 

Mr. Stanley: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Please. 

Mr. Stanley: Mrs. Smith, you used a reference to a program, 
nnd I wanted to see if you would tell us what it is, the Torchlight 
program. I haven’t heard of this one. 

Mrs. Smith : That’s at Berea. It is Upward Bound at Eastern. 

I think i have a gentleman here probably could tell y< u. 

Mr. Stanley , Ji'.I-l wait and get Mr. Ayer on that one. 

Toe Chairman : I will provide just two sentences. This was a 
program devised by Berea College for high-school-age delinquents, 
dropouts, or prospective dropouts. It was an 8-week summer session: 
200 students from four counties were enrolled, with a boss, a director, 
and 20 college students who were counselors, each w»>h j.0 students! 

We think it was a very successful enterprise. 

. Mr - Stanley: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I like , . ;n o explana- 

tions from presidents. 

The Chairman : Dr, Davis, 

Mr. Lawrence Davis; You seem to be very enthusiastic about 
it and we share some of the philosophy. But I notice you did not 
make a charge of discrimination or power structure opposing the 
program and some of the things that we hear so frequently. 

Is there general support m the community for the program that 
you are working with ? 

Mis. Smith: Yes, sir, I firmly believe that there is general sup- 
port. Now, I m not going to set here and tell you any story because 
I am for telh ; you the truth. There is going to always be people 
that probably von’t go along and share it, but it hasn’t been able 
to stop us. I ’. ant to 'll you as fav as I feel about Richmond, Ky., 

1 have never person a. iy— of course, there may be other people, 
because I tell you I try to live so that I am going to give respect 
and I try to live so that I* can demand respect-— and I have never 
had a minute’s trouble in Richmond, Ky., as far as facial issues go. 

The Chairman : May I ask, would the mayor and the fiscal court 
support these programs? 

Mrs. Smith : Oh, yes. Now’ probably at first they were a little 
skeptical of the program, but after they seen that it was coming 
through the Government, of course, like most people, they want all 
they can get. (Laughter.) But I tell you one thing, our housing 
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situation is a poor situation. The mayor of Richmond is working 
hard for that, and Mayor Hinchley of Berea — Berea, Ky., is still in 
Madison County — we are working very hard on that and we are 
hoping to get all the help that we can. 

We have three community centers going in our area that I am 
proud of, and we have built those community centers. I mean, we 
haven’t built them — we have brought them into existence ourselves 
by having dances and auctions and different things like that. 

We have one in Richmond, we have got it set up, and that’s some- 
thing that we have never had in Madison County because that’s 
where the discrimination ccme in, was in oti* community center, and 
that’s one thing that I am so proud of today. We have got three 
going that is for everyone and that’s another tiling that the program 
has brought in, and we did it on our own. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs. Smith. You make 
me very proud to have you here as a repre c entative of the activities 
in Madison County. We appreciate your coming. 

Mrs. Smith: Well, I am more than grateful to have been asked. 
Thank you so much. 

The Chairman: The gentleman whose name was before Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Rufus Whitamore, would have added possibly' some more 
on this last statement she gave of three community centers which 
have been developed in the county by the local community action 
groups themselves. Unfortunately, Mr. Whitamore could not come. 

Next on our list is Miss Carolyn Russell, of Winston-Salem, I 
believe, and Mrs. Nunn. We are very glad to have you here, Miss 
Russell and Mrs. Nunn. 



STATEMENT OP CAROLYN RUSSELL 

Miss Russeli. : 1 grew up in the rural community where everyone 
was in poverty by today’s standards. We have had many programs 
to help peop .e help themselves for many, many years, and when 
1 think about all the things that have been done to help people help 
themselves, I just wonder what rural America would lie like if we 
hadn’t hud these programs. 

I grew up as a 4-H Club member, and when 1 think of all that 
time, really all my free time practically as a child and a teenager 
in 4-II activities and projects, I just wonder how my life would be 
different now if 1 hadn’t done this. This did lead to a very satisfy- 
ing career as a home economist. 

Now as I think about problems, I really do wonder what this 
world would be, this country, if we hadn’t had the land grant uni- 
versity system and the extension service which is the arm of this 
land grant university system. 

Now I am going to focus my remarks today on one phase of the 
extension program in one county of North Carolina. I am the ex- 
tension home economist, Forsyth County. This county is a little 
different from all the others. We have State and National goals, but 
we have no two counties exactly alike and no two programs exactly 
alike. Our programs are made up by the people, based on local 
problems. 
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We have an extension advisory board in my comity composed of 
about 30 people representing different clientele groups; business, the 
different organizations and agencies, and then we have two or three 
hundred people engaged in study committees throughout t lie year 
to analyze situations and identify problems. 

Just last week I was in a study committee where several groups 
were meeting together talking. about the problems, and one of the 
urgent needs they felt was not only what extension leadership can 
do, but what they as volunteers can do to work with the schools and 
the cominunities in educating parents and children on the venereal 
disease [ oblem. 

When consider two sides of the program, how to earn more 
and how to spend what we have to provide basic necessities of life, 
we are thinking, I think, immediately of the homemaker side, and 
in home economics extension we do concentrate more on how to 
manage what we have rather than how to earn more, 

I have heard an old* saying, I can't remember it exactly, but the 
woman can throw away as much in a spoon from the back door as 
the husband can bring in with a shovel, and there is a lot of truth 
in this, so that we c filtrate on how to manage with a limited 
amount of resources, and the problems of poverty years ago haven't 
changed much as far as that is concerned. We are still trying to earn 
more and we are trying to manage with what we have. 

In taking a look at the families who are in poveyty, we realize the 
great need for family life education, family planning, sex education, 
child development, so these are some of the disciplines in home eco- 
nomics teaching, 

The basic philosophy of extension is that the programs are based 
on the local problems, and in the beginning extension recognized 
that we would never hire enough personnel to do this job entirely, 
so we started — I shouldn't say “we,” but it was started — training 
leaders to help do this job. 

Now, when you look at problems, well, I*m in a county of 50,000 
families and I have obligation to all the people of the county. It is 
a Very frustrating thing to think of how can I help 50,000 families. 
And when we think about priorities, naturally the low income group 
must be considered. But when I think about working with one indi- 
vidual family as much time as it requires, then am I using my time 
wisely? So we look m our resources, and we have right now 44 home 
demonstration clubs in our county with about 1,200 women in mem- 
bership. We have been in a leadership program for 50 years, so if 
I think of multiplying my efforts by 1,200, then this job isn’t so 
frustrating, and this is the big job that we have tried to do. 

I am pleased to get good leaders in economics extension continuing 
programs to help others, and they are obligated. We say this from 
the beginning, “You are obligated to pass this information on to 
someone else.” Our classes are limited. All of our workshops are 
limited to those who will teach. This suit I am wearing was made 
by a leader who learned to tailor suits in a home demonstration 
workshop. She was obligated to teach others this skill when she came. 

Mrs. Nunn, the lady with me, is a volunteer leader and she is 
going to tell more about how these leaders have helped to reach 
others, and especially in the rural poverty group. Now, remember 
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about a third of our membership is in this poverty group, but we 
have others, and Mrs. Nunn is not in the poverty group. 

We do as much as we can through leaders, but we have found a 
lot of this audience through other agencies. It takes much, much 
time for us to find these people. You know, I said a third is in the 
poverty group, but think of all the people who never, never called 
us, who need us the most, and it is very hard to find them sometimes, 
so we have worked through other agencies to do this. 

Our welfare department and the home economics extension act, 
I could give you several examples of how we have worked together, 
but one of the recent things, about 2 vears ago we got the food 
stamp program in our county. A lot of the eligible people would not 
participate, they didn’t see the need, they just didn’t understand it 
in some cases, but the welfare invited these people to corne to a meet- 
ing. The welfare and home agents jointly explained the program, 
explained the need for an adequate diet, what an adequate diet was, 
and in 2 months we checked up on this and found that 52 percent 
of the 130 who attended this meeting did participate in the food 
stamp program. 

After we got the participants the welfare brought the, well, they 
invited about 40 at a time, and we did a series of nutrition classes, 
six classes each, and we have done three or four series now. The 
welfare transports the participants and we do the teaching. We don’t 
do all of it. We get some of the other home economists in town to 
help, and this puts these people in touch with another agency which 
can be helpful to then;. The welfare also took care of the babies 
while the mothers were in class. This is just one example of the types 
of things that we have done together. They know who the people 
are and they help us f'nd them quickly. 

Another example of what we have done with other groups, the 
hard-core poverty. A lot of the people who have been in the rural 
area have moved into the urban area and they are having difficulty 
finding a place to live and so on. They are living in housing projects. 
We find these are rural people that we find in housing projects. We 
have worked with the management there in teaching sewing classes, 
refinishing furniture. The maintenance shop was a good place to 
learn to refinish furniture. 

One thing we got other agencies involved in was chartering a bus 
to take these people to the shopping centers, to the grocery stores, 
the bigger supermarkets away from the local corner store, and some 
economists went along and helped them shop. These are a few ex- 
amples of things that we have done with the housing projects. 

Now, these 'are things that we have done through the years. I have 
been there seven, we have been doing this all of the years I have 
been there, but when some OEO funds became available, we were 
happy to be able to participate as a subcontracting agency with the 
local community action program which we call Experiment in Self- 
Reliance at Home, and we are now working in the target area in 
the home management program. The Extension Service is super- 
vising the program, furnishing the training. We have been in a very 
intensive training program for the past — well, since September with 
the aids, the unprofessional aids. We have 2 home agents and 10 
subprofessional aids in this area. We have a very exciting thing 
right now just beginning. We are going to furnish a house with 



secondhand furniture on a budget that these people can afford, and 
I know the people, the professionals and the volunteers working 
together, they are going to be very proud of what they can accom- 
plish through this information that they are going to learn. 

Now, one thing, they are going to learn to make mattresses for 
$15, and I know this is going to show a way for many people to 
have a mattress that have never had one. I don’t know how to make 
a mattress for $15, but the resources at State College — the specialists 
there will come and teach us this. And we do know, of course, many 
of the things that we will teach, but we have the resources and the 
leadership to do this job. 

Now, we have 300 ladies already enrolled in. home economics 
classes in this one target area which they have been working with 
just since September. We hope to have some more of these home 
management programs in the fall in some other areas. 

Now, Mrs. Nunn, one of our volunteer leaders, will tell you about 
some of the volunteer leadership work. I have never heard her say 
this, and I get it from, it seems to me, the Salvation Army. She is 
the type of lady who is going to save the world one by one, and as 
a professional I can’t think about that, I’ve got to work with groups, 
people who will promise to work with other groups. But Mrs. Nunn 
has found a way to work with them one by one, and they need this 
individual work. 

Mrs. Nunn. 

The Chairman : Mrs. Nunn, we are all eligible for assistance one 
by one. 



STATEMENT OF MRS. H. L. NUNN 




Mrs. Nunn : I have been in home demonstration work for 15 
years. I was a housewife raising my family when I first joined a 
club. Through these year's I have learned much through the home 
economics extension program. It helped me to become a more effi- 
cient homemaker, a better wife and mother. It has instilled in me 
a great concern for the welfare of my fellow man. 

In the early days of my club work I was satisfied to attend my 
club meetings and the education programs and to share the informa- 
tion I received with my neighbors who were not club members. 
When asked to serve in a leadership capacity, I hesitated because 
I thought I had no particular talent and certainly no leadership 
ability. I finally realized what an opportunity home demonstration 
offered in training me for leadership. My first experience was as 
education leader of my local club and when I gave my first report, 
I was so self-conscious that I just trembled. Since then I have served 
as a leader in numerous capacities in my club and have accepted 
county responsibilities, too. Presently I am serving as a health chair- 
man of our State association. 

Knowing how much home economics extension has meant to me 
and how its program could improve the standard of living of the 
low income homemaker, I concentrated on ways to identify and help 
teach these homemakers. We have club members and poor people in 
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all areas of our county, but so often the club members do not know 
who the families are or what type of help is needed for them. 

Four years ago I worked with our home economics agent and the 
county welfare director in formulating a referral system by which 
these needy families would be identified by the welfare personnel, 
also what type of education or services were needed for them. These 
families would be referred to home demonstration leaders nearest 
to the families’ community. This referral system has proven to be 
a very satisfactory way to reach and teach many of these poor 
families. . 

We have helped many people not only from our welfare depart- 
ment but from other agencies who call on us, such as the Family and 
Child Service, Goodwill Rehabilitation, Inc., and the public schools’ 
social workers. One outstanding referral to home demonstration was 
a family with five children who had come to the attention of the 
local police department because the children were begging food from 
the neighbors. As there was no criminal neglect found in the case, it 
was turned over to the Associated Family and Child Service Agency. 
After a little temporary help from this agency the case was referred 
to a home demonstration club for services. The family was not eli- 
gible for welfare assistance. They had moved to the city from a farm 
m an adjoining county and the father was so unskilled in an indus- 
trial job that he could make very little in wages. The mother, less 
than 25 years old, was very sick in early pregnancy, expecting an 
eighth child. Club members took care of the family until the mother 
was able to take care of them again. The club members brought in 
food, clothing, some necessary furniture, and household furnishings. 
They obtained free prenatal services for- the mother. After the baby 
came, a club member was instrumental in getting her to attend a 
family planning program. When this mother was able to take over 
the household duties again, the club instructed her in good house- 
keeping and household management, cleanliness, and hygienic prac- 
tices. They helped her to get on the food stamp program and to get 
enrolled in the food stamp nutrition classes where she received a 
certificate for attendance and skill. 

The club is still working with this family and has been instru- 
mental in getting them to move back to the farm where the father 
is better suited to farming, and the mother is certainly better 
equipped to take care of her family after her contact with home 
demonstration club members. 

Another example of referral work done by our club members was 
in a case that came to the home demonstration from the Child Divi- 
sion of Welfare. This family of four, the.mother retarded, the father 
disabled, a girl six and a boy nine who were normal, but very anti- 
social, were moved from a one-room hovel in a slum district to a 
modest little home in a rural area. The club members were instru- 
mental in finding this home for them. The family had nothing worth 
bringing with them. They all four were sleeping on the bed with- 
out sheets and were eating off of a box. Club members secured furni- 
ture and furnishings, clothing, and food to get the family rehabili- 
tated. Then they instructed the father and helped him to paint 
portions of the interior of the house, also to refinish some of the 
furniture, encouraged the family to keep the house clean, instructed 
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them in personal hygiene, instilled a desire in the children to want 
to and to try to keep a neat appearance. 

Club members carried the children to clinics for all shots and 
immunizations and dental care, and they could get this service 
through the Health and Welfare Department, but so often there are 
so many cases they do not have enough homemakers or caseworkers 
to get these services for indigent families. They taught the mother 
about nutrition and how to plan a good meal at low cost. The club 
worked with this family for 2 years and has been instrumental in 
raising this family's living standard to a much higher level. School 
attendance by the children has been excellent recently. Before, they 
.missed so much school because they didn’t have proper clothing, and 
they were made fun of by other children. They had quite a problem 
on the bus with them. But after 2 years of contact with home dem- 
onstration members, this all cleared up and they love to go to school 
and their attendance was just excellent. 

The training I have received as home demonstration council health 
leader has enabled me to become a member of the board of the Mental 
Health Association, the TB Association, and the county nutrition 
committee. Working in these health areas, I have become aware of 
many problems and many resources and am able to help coordinate 
these agencies and programs. Through the nutrition committee I 
learned that an effort was being made to help people in the Federal 
housing project here to get more vitamin C in their diet through 
growing tomatoes. I arranged with a neighbor of mine who grows 
tomato plants to give these people in the housing project all the 
tomato plants he couldn’t sell. These plants were distributed by 
senior citizens living there and it was just interesting when we drove 
up with our boxes of plants to see these ladies come up the street 
with their baskets to distribute the tomato plants. The results of the 
tomato project was fine, both from yield and enthusiastic backing of 
the residents and the housing administration. 

We have many talented, educated, and dedicated volunteer leaders 
in the Forsyth County home demonstration program. These leaders 
are well aware of what home demonstration can and is doing for 
thousands of homes, and they are very anxious to help others benefit. 

My neighbor, who is a home demonstration house furnishing 
leader, taught 75 individuals through workshops last year to refinish 
furniture. She furnished her guest bedroom in her own home for $25 
by refinishing secondhand furniture and making accessories. Twenty 
other leaders conducted refinishing demonstrations for one week at 
the area fair last fall. This is an example of our county’s volunteer 
leadership. 

As a voluntary leader, our pay is self-satisfaction and recognition. 
One of the most satisfactory experiences I can recall is seeing a letter 
written by a lady who had learned to read nnd write through ft 
literacy program I helped to arrange. One of my greatest recognition 
experiences is being asked to speak to this Committee on extension 
home economics and rural poverty. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs. Nunn. We are very, 
very grateful to you. 

Should we ask questions now, Miss Russell, or do you want to add 
something? 

Miss Russell : No. 
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The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos has the first question. 

Mr. Gallegos: Well, I am particularly interested, Miss Russell 
and Mrs. Nunn, being a Tarheel, having worked all over Forsyth 
County, Stokes, Caswell, Alamance, all of them. When I was working 
in your area doing as a male counterpart what you are now doing, we 
had quite a problem with the poor white. It. was population control. 
You go out there in Forsyth County, Walkertown, Route 2, you 
know, and these tremendous size families. It seemed to be just a hope- 
less situation back then, the large families and their inability to raise 
enough foodstuff or to get enough income for them. 

I nave two questions. Well, the other thing was a problem of 
getting to the Negro population of Forsyth County and getting 
fully set up to help them. 

What are you doing now in the extension service for family plan- 
ning?. You spoke of it, you touched on it. Let's say here’s a family, a 
white family, we’ll take, and the old man is working for the Goody 
Headache Fowder Company' or something and he still has umteen 
youngsters coming on. You know the problem as I am describing it. 
I don’t want to get around to the pil', I heard it being discussed this 
very morning. How do you reach tliat It .v income family ? Or here is 
a Negro family working for Reynolds Tobacco Company, making 
Camel cigarettes part of the time. How are you reaching those people 
through tlie extension service ? 

Miss Russell: We aren’t reaching a lot of them, I’m sure. The 
first question, we do have a family planning center clinic in our 
health department. They are doing this with the school of medicine 
there. As far as extension is doing, we are trying to inform our 

S s, our organized groups, of * he planning center. We had a 
-training school for health, f: >ly life, and education leader 

this year, and had the person in irge of this clinic come and 
explain to these local leaders, amt i*y are asked to explain this 

program in their churches and any .ice they have an opportunity. 

Mr. Gallegos: Did Wake Forest ollege moving over to Winston- 
Salem have any effect in helping <m to accomplish some of these 
things, or are we Baptists just as urdheaded on some of those as 
we were? 

Miss Russell: I’m not sure of tl at. 

The Chairman : Mr. King. 

Mr. King: He ruled me out on the first question 1 want to ask, but, 
secondly, I’d like to say that you have substantiated ami given evi- 
dence to one of my very favorite subjects, that the training and the 
background of rural people is so important and hard to measure; and 
it certainly is one of the crutches to solving rural poverty to have 
folks like yourself who have come here and so graciously told how 
important your rural background was to developing your character 
and your ability and to then go back and work among the people. I 
want to thank you for saying that. I have been telling this up and 
down the table and have been talking for many years prior and 
thank you very much. 

The Chairman : Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Miss Russell, you said, I believe, you had what, 
twenty -odd home demonstration clubs? 

Miss Russell : Forty-four. 

Mr. Neil Davis: Do you have any home demonstration clubs in 
which the membership is constituted by the real, as we say, dirt poor? 
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Miss Russell: No. I think they are all mixed, and really I can't 
tell by looking at them, you know. I have made a survey and know 
this. 

Mr. Neil Davis : What I am trying to get at, is the extension pro- 
gram in your area of North Carolina able to get beyond the high 
income, the middle income, and maybe farm families that make as 
much as $2,500 a year, and get down to those that just make very 
little, real small farmers? 

Miss Russell: Well, the last survey in our State on the income of 
the home demonstration members, one-third were making under 
$3,000 a year, and the president of our organization right now, of the 
State organization, does qualify and does live in a Federal housing 
project. She is not here because of illness. 

Mr. Neil Davis: I take it that the home demonstration program 
has moved into town now, too ; is this right ? 

Miss Russell : Yes. 

Mr. Neil Davis : And you do — you are able to get at the real low 
income people perhaps a little more conveniently, a little more easily 
when they are in town than when they are out in some of the 
backwoods ? 

Miss Russell: We haven’t gotten them through home demonstra- 
tion clubs in town. I think the urban people who are joining are in 
the higher income levels, and we are really taking advantage of their 
capabilities, their resources, education to work with other people. But 
the only way we are able to reach the low, low income in the city is 
• through the other agencies, so far. This, of course, introduces them 

to us and they bring them to us and then they call us later, but this 
is the way we get them. 

j Mr. Neil Davis : Do you have a Negro home demonstration agent 

\ in Forsyth County? 

j Miss Russell: Yes. We have three, with the two that have been 

j added through OEO. 

j The Chairman : Mr. Bonnen. 

\ Mr. Bonnen : As a long-time student of extension and an employee 

of a college of agriculture, I am pleased to see and hear this descrip- 
tion of reasonably successful and serious application to the problems 
of the low income in extension. One of the things that has pothered 
me greatly is that the evolution of these institutions has left us with 
personnel on board — and it doesn’t make any difference whether you 
are talking about researchers or extension people — who reflect the 
kind of problem we heard described here yesterday: that our pro- 
fessionals are so utterly, utterly middle class in their values that they 
have great difficulty developing any empathy and any understanding 
of the really hard-core low income people, to the extent that they 
have great communication difficulties. And indeed, many of them 
seem to reflect — well, they get frustrated very easily and you talk to 
them and they sound like, well, these people, they are so frustrating, 
they don’t have middle-class values and they really ought to have 
them before we can get them involved in these programs. Where in 
i reality the only way you will ever get access to, ever penetrate the 

I low, very lowest income groups, where you do have substantial ele- 

| ments of a culture of poverty which puts up these barriers, is to 

j accept them on their own grounds, accept their own objectives in life. 

And I would be interested in your assessment as to the extent in an 
area such as North Carolina where you can’t ignore them — as we can 
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sometimes, I think in Michigan, just sort of sweep the poor under 
the rug, because we are a wealthier State. 

Where the problem is recognized, how successful are you in exten- 
sion home economics work, which has a great deal potentially to offer 
here, in training professional workers to see that they do have to 
accept these people, and that they are different, and that you've got 
to work with them on their own, in terms of their own definitions of 
life and their own objectives; which was, of course, the great genius 
of extension when it began 50 years ago in working with farm people 
w T ho certainly couldn’t be described 50 years ago as middle-class; 
they were working-class people. 

Miss Russell: This is a problem, and we really say that we are 
going to work with people where they are, and that the only place 
that you can begin is exactly where they are. We do want them to ba 
where we are in our thinking, I know, as middle-class citizens. This 
is why we think that the subprofessional working with the subpro- 
fessional in this target area is helpful at least, but I see some prob- 
lem with the extension agent and working with a subprofessional in 
these standards, values. 

Mr. Bonnen : What proportion of your subprofessionals come out 
of the low income? 

Miss Russell : They are all from the real poor. 

Mr. Bonnen: So the problem crops up, you say, in the relation 
between the agent and the subprofessional ? 

Miss Russell : Yes. 

Mr. Ford: How many of these subprofessionals are we talking 
about? 

Miss Russell: Ten in our program. This is a problem we are 
aware of and we are working on. We have to keep talking to our- 
selves about this. 

The Chairman : Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel: Miss Russell, I can see the great improvement be- 
cause of the work you are doing in North Carolina since Mr. Gay 
was there. 

Mr. Gay : I wish I’d have said that. 

Mr. Laurel: Because first of all, I am going to try to enroll in 
your classes and Mr. Gay’s classes. 

I have been much impressed with the kind of work that you and 
Mrs. Nunn are doing. These are the kind of things that we need some 
information on, because I think the county demonstration agents, the 
people that are actually going out and working with the people, the 
work that they have done and are doing has been minimized and 
underplayed. 

I certainly want to congratulate both of you for the work you are 
doing. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos : To Avhat extent are the people who you develop as 
leaders moved on to consider questions of economics of the com- 
munity, the questions of mechanics and what is happening in the 
rural areas, to what extent do the homemaker programs get involved 
in those kinds of discussions and problems? 

Miss Russell: Well, Mrs. Nunn, if you have anything more to 
say. I’ll move out of the way. 

We have a community development organization whereby we are 
involved in a lot of these studies and programs, and we get the home 
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demonstration members and leader^ involved. And last fall we had a 
program for the total membership of our county to go to the tech- 
nical institute and understand some of these training programs, the 
economic problems, and have them again, as leaders, pass this infor- 
mation on to the community. 

Mr. Gay : Did you makti your hat ? 

Miss Russell : I can make one like it for 65 cents. 

Mr. Gat: That’s a beautiful hat. 

The Chairman': We’ll take up a special training course for the 
ladies of our membership; 

Dr. Jackson has a question. 

Mrs. Jackson: It has been clearly stated here for both days that 
the farm and home agents are a group of people dedicated to helping 
the middle class. In your opening statement you are not so much 
working with people who don’t have an income and how to get one, 
but how to use that that they have better. I found that as you talked 
this was very, very challenging even and refreshing. The answer 
that we seem to be looking for' is this person who is working with 
this other group, this subgroup, the poverty group, the poor, in your 
leadership program, in your home demonstration clubs — each woman 
teach another woman something. I thought that they would reach 
below and get the subgroup, but in your last statement, this one that 
came up here, this difficulty in relating really to their problems, you 
say even you have difficulty relating to subprofessionals. 

Now, I want to ask this, would you then propose that we can get 
out of this fight that we have been building up against the United 
States Department of Agriculture if we would look at the poverty 
group as a group needing a different kind of leadership — and this 
means that those people who would provide leadership for them in 
making a living and a home would be trained differently from what 
you have been trained ? 

Miss Russell: I think that being aware of this problem is a step 
to us getting in the right frame of mind to be trained. The question 
I thmk our welfare department had when we went to set up this 
referral system so that these lenders could reach the very, very low 
income — I think he was afraid that volunteers would just work the 
way they wanted to. But we have been very successful in this pro- 
gram. Our leaders have been able to communicate with the people. 

Mrs. Jackson : I misunderstood, I’m sorry. 

Miss Russell : I admitted we have trouble and we have to talk to 
ourselves, but I think our efforts have been successful. They continue 
to give us referrals so that other agencies in town have started calling 
on us frequently. 

Mrs. Jackson: This is the other part of my question. I work in a 
college. I can very well communicate back to the heads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Hqme Economics that there is a new chal- 

you indicate some people who want to 



Miss Russell: We right now actually on our State level do not 
have a specialist in this field. This is one thing that is being thought 
of. 

Mrs. Jackson : Would you recommend it? 

Miss Russell: I would. Right now we are drawing on the re- 




home demonstration agents to work 
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sources of all of our specialists, but we do need some extra help along 
this line. 

The Chairman: I would like to thank you, ladies. You have really 
brightened our day. Mrs. Nunn with this very important volunteer 
work seemed most effective. Miss Russell, we are delighted to have 
you come and we are greatly appreciative of your program. In my 
college we have always welcomed students from North Carolina ana 
I am sorry you missed us. 

Thank you very much.. 

We have Marion Wright who was scheduled for yesterday. Is 
Marion Wright here? 

James Carter? 

If these friends are not present, then I will adjourn this session to 
meet as close to 1 :30 as we can. 

We will adjourn now. 

("Whereupon, at 12 :45 p.m., a recess was taken until 1 :30 p.m. of 
the same day.) 



The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I think we should take off 
on our program for the afternoon. 

As n college president that presides in college assemblies, I am 
terribly hurt oy the fact that we are late. Whenever I go to a college 
assembly, if we don’t start on time, you know you’ve got 1,400 people 
that are about to leave. 

This afternoon we begin our session with Mr. Perley Ayer, who is 
director of the Council of the Southern Mountains which has its 
office in Berea, ICy. Mr. Ayer is also a teacher in Berea College 
and has extensive and profound knowledge of southern Appalachian 
problems as well as many others. 

Mr. Ayer, we welcome you, and you just proceed as you would like. 



Mr. Ayer : President Hutchins and members of the Committee and 
everybody else in the world I can get to, I want to begin by making 
what is a completely obvious and trite statement, and probably the 
reason for these hearings, that as a nation and ns a society we have 
an inadequate understanding of poverty, and we mistake the obvious 
symptoms for the disease. I think of one home with three double 
beds and a fireplace in one room and a lean-to kitchen, and this is the 
whole works. I also abound in friends, who, if they see one such, 
just take this to be evidence of an odd circumstance which requires 
their compassion and concern, but they do not understand the causes 
of it nor the extent of it. 

Now, I Would like to say, also, that we have an inadequate under- 
standing, especially of rural poor. For example, I’m not here to try 
to show that we understand poverty and have a genuine concern for 
those who are poor by citing statistics. They have been iterated and 
reiterated and they are available for those who need a quantitative 
measure to arouse their compassion. At the same time, as we look at 
rural poverty, it is important, I think, for the nation to know that 
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50 percent of our poverty is, sure enough, in rural areas. Now, one 
of the desperate aspects of this is that rural poverty is not obvious 
nor easily understood, nor as easily understood as it is in the slums 
of the cities. 

Now,'! mean this as no negative judgment, bilt let’s face it, I think 
our national understanding and response to rural poverty is in- 
fluenced by an entirely subjective and nostalgic notion of pastoral 
bliss. These happy little people in their little cots out in the woods 
here. 

Now, it is not only not obvious, but I would like to say in response 
to what has been paid here this morning, that it is not peculiarly 
racial. It is people at less than their best, the hard-core poor. 

Just, for example — I said I will not dwell on statistics — but I think 
of one county, this happens to be a predominantly white county, in 
which at any one time there are as many as 25,000 people living on 
surplus commodities. I am not rendering negative judgment. If I nad 
a bunch of kids and no job and no money I’d live on surplus com- 
modities, too, if they were available. 

I think of one county, and I could name others, where at least half 
of the population is on relief of some sort or other, simply because 
jobs, earning opportunities^ are not available. These people are not 
needed in our society at this moment. I am talking about the hard- 
core poor. This is a pretty popular term, but it is usually considered 
to be those who wouldn’t work if they had a chance, which is not 
true. 

I have some more to say about this later, but these are people whose 
lifetime has been spent, their lifetime has been a lifetime of losers. 
They have lost out in educational competition, they have lost out in 
job competition. They are in a world of winners and losers, and let’s 
face it, our economy, our society is based on this. We worship the 
competitive philosophy as a basic motivation, hut in a world of dog 
eat dog, half the dogs are going to get eaten, and in a world of 
winners and losers, half the people are going to lose, and let’s face it, 
the hard-core poor, by and large, have been losers all their lives, even 
from their early school experience. 

One county I think of gave 123 diplomas last May, out of a total 
crop of 600 kids who entered the first grade. The majority of these 
kids are already losers, and it is not any wonder that they learn to 
expect loss and live in a world of defeat. 

Now, these people are poor not only in material goodsj in basic 
education, .and 1 do not mean only literacy, I mean in awareness of 
the world in which they are and all the implications of it. They are 
poor in their horizons, aspirations. They are poor in their choices, 
mid they are overshot, I mean overshot. We believe that we have 
"gated and stated a principle up in the Appalachian Mountains 
which is at work, through nobody’s purposeful intent, but just inad- 
vertent, tins principle applies — that the worse you need it the less 
likely you are to get it; and you check this in education, in job 
opportunity, in retraining, you check it. in any social endeavor, orga- 
nized social endeavor; and we so organize ourselves and set up our 
rules and such that to the degree that you really need it, somehow or 
another you cannot stand up and qualify for it at the moment. Now, 
this is not a vicious thing. 

Now, my next comment applies not only to rural poverty, but to 
poverty in general. These are different, but they are not totally differ- 



ent. It seems to us, it seems to me, that we in America, at this 
moment, as a society, live by the conviction that people in poverty 
lack what it takes to succeed; that is, they lack individual social 
potential. They just don’t have it, that is, not to the degree that the 
rest of us have it. 

Now, nobody is supercilious and cruel enough to say this, but we 
live as if this were so. We do not see what they could have been 
under other circumstances, and we do not really see, and we are 
not motivated by what they can yet become if we really understand 
the situation and devote ourselves to it. Therefore, and much of 
what I am talking about is so second nature that we are not aware 
of it, we do not render negative judgment on ourselves for it; 
therefore, we have a related lack of dedication and skill in working 
with people in poverty. We work for them to alleviate their poverty, 
but not with them to eradicate the causes of poverty. 

I keep — instances of desperate poverty keep occurring to me. I 
think of one man and his wife and four kids who at this moment 
are living in a one-room house, if -you want to call it this, 12 by 18 
with a busted stove, two broken beds, and if it is raining it is 
raining right in on one of the beds, no chairs, a few pots ana pans 
around, and by and large we live as if we found them a couple 
of shingles we’d solve the problem. We are doing for and not with. 

Now, I didn’t submit written testimony, I. didn’t tell you ahead 
of time what I was going to say and I am glad of it, because I want 
to comment on something I heard this morning. 

Somebody quoted the familiar phrase “all men created equal.” 
Now, we don’t really believe this and we do not mean equal in the 
sense of size. There is one equality to which I can commit myself 
and to which I can subscribe, and I think it would make more 
sense out of this phrase if we would talk about this. There is one 
basic equality, and that is the capacity of every last person, high 
and low, rich and poor, to become something more than he now 
is, and if we do not oelieve in this, if we believe only in equality at 
birth and do not believe in the equality of the potential to become 
something, then it is a meaningless phrase. 

We, it seems to me, must reexamine our belief in the potential of 
people, and I would like to say here, as we contemplate poverty, 
urban and rural, I would like to say that in my honest opinion the 
greatest single and most important underdeveloped natural resource 
m this nation are people. You wouldn’t stand this kind of waste 
in any other industry in the world. We are talking about millions 
of people who have not fulfilled or even approximated their poten- 
tial, and they live in poverty because of this. 

Now, this is important because it relates to what we do about it. 
Now, having said that poverty is severe, prevalent, and numerically 
important in rural areas, having tried to identify what keeps us 
from really coming to grips with it — it is our lack of genuine faith 
in what these people could become. 

I would like to comment now upon our failure, which we are here 
to study. I take it we are here to study how badly we have done 
and how we can do better. All right. It is the prevalence of simple, 
single-shot, temporary, unrelated solutions. We are knee deep in 
experts who say that this will solve it or that will solve it, and I 
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would just like quickly to run through just a half a dozen of this 
plethora of solutions. 

Vocational training, jobs, industry, housing, migration, educa- 
tion, .the- Federal-Government,- bless its heart, guaranteed annual 
income. Almost everybody I know has sort of a doctrine, a pet 
solution which he hopes will be the panacea. 

Now, let me comment on these for just a minute. They are every 
one important, but only in an interrelated way. I am talking about — 
again this morning you spoke of coordination. I am talking about 
institutional, bureaucratic, organized movement, coordination and 
interrelationship focused on the target, not on the .agency or the 
means. Now, I know I am an idealist about this. I am talking about 
we are all in business and organized to serve and to develop people, 
but we go at it in relatively unrelated, parallel approaches. 

Vocational training. Certainly vocational training, but vocational 
training is secondary to basic education, and basic education is not 
just education in literacy, it is education in the world today as it is 
and us in it. 

I come from an area, let's say 257 counties, and in every one except 
two of these counties the aclult educational achievement level is 
beneath the national median. This is underdevelopment in any man’s 
anguage that I know. This is not a judgment on the potential. So 
we talk about vocational training. In 16 of these counties, a par- 
ticular group that I know, 78 percent of the vocational training 
is in agriculture and the chances of 10 percent of these people being 
fruitfully employed in that field is a high guess. So vocational train- 
ing for what? I heard that this morning. In this particular 16- 
county area the people have risen up and said let us talk about 
training for life rather, v, “)is a narrow vocational training focus. 

There are those who keep talking about jobs, we must find jobs 
for these people. They disregard the fact that — while there is a 
short supply of labor in many industries, with automation, with the 
industrial revolution in which we are — the coal mining industry has 
outgrown the need for manpower in many circumstances, many 
situations. And yet I have friends that blandly believe we must 
import vast industrial complexes to take the place of the coal 
demand for manpower, forgetting the fact that these same industries 
will have outgrown the use of these same men before they get in 
there. 

Jobs. We must take another look at jobs, and I agree with the 
witness this morning that people should be needed and fruitfully 
used, for which they are then paid; but if we go hunting around 
for jobs which are not there we are just beating time again, marking 
time again, and accomplishing no good. 

Now, let me speak about industry for a minute, because this is 
related. I have friends who believe that we must import vast in- 
dustrial complexes into the areas of unemployment. They disregard 
the fact that this may leave a void in their wake, ancl we aren’t 
talking about preferential development, we are talking about em- 
ployment for people in one place. Just to speak about the inter- 
relatedness of all this, I have on my desk a letter, an honest request 
from a great industry for me and my agency to help recruit 1,500 
workers. This sounds like a Godsend to a man who represents areas 
where 7 and 8 and 10 percent unemployment is the norm. Yet when 
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I wrote and said what is the housing situation, this blessed man 
replied, well, there are few units available. Well, how do we solve 
the ills of the poor if we give them the best paying job you ever 
saw and then doom them to existence in some kind of a hastily 
created slum, not by anybody's purpose, but by our lack of under- 
standing of the whole problem. 1 did not go into the 16-county area 
of 7 percent unemployment seeking to recruit 1,500 workers to go 
to a city where there are few housing units available. We are still 
working on this one. I am saying that vocational training, jobs, 
relocation of industry, housing, are all related. And migration from 
the Appalachian soutlr — any number of people argue that outmigra- 
tion is a solution, and in near Northside Chicago we have twenty- 
five or thirty thousand of these people who have outmigrated in 
hope, and their hopes have not been fulfilled, and I say outmigration 
to what? 

I come back to education. I believe that we must somehow or 
another embark — end we are beginning, I think, in this nation to 
think- of it — embark on education that involves all people all the 
time, preschool, in school, dropouts, postschool, adults, seniles, people 
in terms of today, and what is the situation and what is my place 
in it. 

Education. Now, the Federal Government has a rural index. I go 
along that coordination of all the Federal and State efforts makes 
sense if it makes sense by responsible leadership at the local level. 
I hesitate to mention this, but it is part of the growing popular 
solution, a guaranteed annual income— as if this would automatically 
make people intellectually and socially great. I believe that we 
should find some way of sharing tire means of a dignified and 
adequate life; but we must, if we are going to be wise, we must find 
some way to need these people for their significant contribution. 
So I really came here to testify — I really came here to testify to the 
necessity for having a nationwide urban and rural overall inter- 
related dedication and focus on people and on what they can now 
become in this new day and nge. I am sick to death of what we 
can do for them to alleviate temporarily this circumstance. I am 
wondering what we can do with them to make them significant 
partners and contributors to this great nation and this world in 
this economy. 

I was in a conference earlier this week in which a- man was doing 
a wonderful job of housing, for inexpensive housing. But I dis- 
covered there what I suspected all along, that it is inexpensive if 
you can get it. If yon aren't credit worthy you are still out in the 
cold. As a matter of fact, he used the phrase credit worthy as if 
this were the only worthy that there can be. And then another 
humanitarian and woman with a great heart in this same meeting 
made a great plea for people who were not credit worthy but still 
cold and exposed, and I thought as she spoke she was talking about 
the folks who were need worthy. All right. Now, one man thinks 
they are need worthy, but unless their credit is good we can’t 
help them. She figures if their credit is no good but they are still 
need worthy we should do it. I would like to leave with you a phrase 
I never thought of until Tuesday of this week. I like to talk about 
those people who are investment worthy, and they are worthy of 
the investment of the best we can do because of what they could 
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become and can yet become in this society. In a sense I find myself 
almost embarrassed. We come here talking about arousing the 
aspirations and the achievements of the poor. I find what I am really 
talking about, I am rendering hopeful judgment on our approach, 
and if our approach is right their response will be better. 

President Hutchins, that's the briefest you ever heard me talk. 

The Chairman : It is, yes. I really congratulate you. 

Not really, Mr. Ayer, on the brevity, but on the content, because 
I think you have done a very fine thing in focusing our attention 
just a little bit differently from where it has been focused. 

I wonder if members of the Commission have questions they’d 
like to address to Mr. Ayer. 

Mr. Stanley: Mr. Chairman, I ! d ask a question if I might. 

We are, of course, fellow Appalachianites and have a common 
interest. What specific programs — while I agree with the philo- 
sophical concepts that you expressed and the solution purpose 
which you expressed — what specific programs in your experience 
have been the most effective? 

Mr. Ayer : I will tell you the work experience for the fathers of 
dependent children has been successful, in spite of the stupid, 
negative emphasis that we have had in the press and so forth. We 
have related adult education programs to the men, who are proud 
to be able to sign their names for the first time in their lives, men 
who suddenly have discovered that folks do believe that they are 
competent and adequate, and under this kind of leadership they will 
become. 

Now, the programs that make most sense to me are those that 
relate to the individual person. 

Now, community development, this may be a bad phrase down 
here, I don’t know what we are talking about, but a week ago today, 
just a week ago right now, I was in a deliberative executive plan- 
ning session of rural people, and there was a man in that grdup 
who is totally illiterate. He has been despe- ly unemployed, he 
comes off a little old mountain fi. no toilet facilities 

inside or out, as a matter of fact, n want to talk about stark 
living. But this man for the first time in his life was participating 
as a pure member of a significant group planning and executing 
significant community development in that area. He had discovered 
that he was a people too, and this was because of the encouragement 
he was given to be a partner in this movement, even though des- 
perately poor in money; but this man was suddenly not so poor in 
hope or self-esteem or self-interest. 

Now, this nationwide movement in involving people in solutions 
to their own problems 

Mr. Stanley (interrupting) : You believe, then, the self-involve- 
ment or total involvement which comes, emanates from the Federal 
programs has the effect of, within itself, being an antipoverty 
weapon ? 

Mr. Ayer: It has the potential for this. In many places it does 
not work, but just because every batter doesn’t knock a home run 
doesn’t prove it can’t be done. And so we have enough of these which 
have done this to show if we are patient and persistent in involv- 
ing folks according to their capabilities at the moment, these capa- 
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bilities increase and they can become more than they were. I can 
prove this man by man by man in infinite number. 

Mr. Stanley: I think, Mr. Ayer, the Commission is aware that 
through the fine work that the Council of Southern Mountains 
has done under your leadership that you have certainly put this 
principle to work and helped literally hundreds of people, thousands 
of them, I suppose, directly by this kind of person-to-person con- 
tact. 

Mr. Ayer: This is what it does. 

The Chairman: Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : Mr. Ayer, I am almost totally committed 
to your philosophy about people. I run a school, I get myself in 
trouble trying to help everybody, you know, all the students that 
need help. 

Mr. Ayer : Let me say you ought to get yourself in trouble. 

Mr. Lawrence Daws : Then the legislature and the State auditors 
come in and say this was a bad transaction. 

You spoke of investment in people. You get down to the practical 
side of how does a man make his project pay for itself or how does 
the government justify this expenditure in terms of business pro- 
cedure. Would you tliiink in terms of the investment being a Federal 
investment, that is, a government investment, a private industry in- 
vestment, or a combined! industry-government investment in people? 
After all, in the finail analysis, books have to balance out. I am not 
differing with you, I am just trying to get an understanding of what 
your thinking is witlv respect to a practical point of view. How do 
you do these things? 

Mr. Ayer: It is E- total investment. We have had testimony this 
morning from a lay participant. We are at the point where we could 
involve the people of this nation investing themselves in the lives 
of people. In North Carolina, for example, they had 1,500 college 
students last year giving their time as tutors to kids in high school 
and grade school who could not make it otherwise. This is the sort 
of thing I am talking about — our total investment in people, and 
Federal funds, of course, State /thids, of course. But there are un- 
numbered things that we could do, if we did it on a voluntary 
people-to-people basis, to upgrade the potential and not screen them 
out. 

Now, I can’t resist talking about our stupid commitment to the 
win-or-lose philosophy. I went in a school system not very long ago, 
a countywide system, in which they were discussing dropouts. 
When I asked them what they had done about it, they looked at 
me and said what’s the matter with this old fellow. They said we 
studied it, of course. After the meeting the superintendent, bless 
his heart, came up to me and behind his hand sort of whispered to 
me most of these kids ought to drop out, you know that. What he 
meant was they do not graduate and do credit to my system, they 
mess up my building. He was oriented to his program, his building, 
his academic reputation. And I said to him, they ought to drop 
out, into what? Nobody had ever asked him this before. And, well, 
he said, that’s the question. 

I think sometimes in terms of the involvement of the establish- 
ment. If, instead of opposing the establishment, we ask it, all right, 
so what, and ask what can we do. Now, there was something said 
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here this morning, I wasn't invited to comment on this, about when 
the establishment and the dominant group opposed these programs. 
I can tell you that where these programs oppose the dominant 
groups, they get opposition in return. But if you go to the dominant 
group and say what can we do, they will work with you, not 100 
percent, but they will work with you much better than if they 
get opposition. And if we are speaking for doing it better than we 
did before, it is a pretty persuasive approach. 

The Chairman : Mr. Ford has a question. 

Mr. Ford: I take it from your testimony that you don’t agree 
with some of the views that have been expressed in these hearings 
that if you just turn the money over to the poor people and let them 
work out their own solutions and get off our back with all of these 
bureaucrats and get the power structure out of the way we would 
arrive at a solution to it ? 

Mr. Ayer: Of course not. You teach a 10-year-old boy to drive, 
you didn’t give i.'im a license until he learns. It is not discredit to 
his intellect that you want him to have some experience in this. 

Now, most of this negative judgment of the involvement of the 
poor has been a completely predictable inadequacy of them to run 
their own programs. 

You wouldn’t turn the helm of a ship over to a 6-year-old and 
then criticize him for not being able to dock that ship in Boston 
Harbor until he had a little training. We must give them experience, 
and they must become adequate. But you can’t simply prove that 
they don’t have it just by saying they aren’t adequate today. We 
must temper the responsibility we give them to their ability to 
absorb it and use it, and this is no negative judgment on their ulti- 
mate potential. But you can give a guy so much freedom today that 
he can prove to a nonthinking audience that he’d never have it. 

Mr. Ford : Thank you. 

The Chairman : Another question ? 

Mr. Ayer : If that’s it, that’s it. 

The Chairman: We thank you, Mr. Ayer. You were very, very 
helpful indeed; we deeply appreciate your coming. 

Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. Hank Brown, president, 
Texas AFL-CIO from Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Brown, we welcome you. 



STATEMENT OF H. S. “HANK” BROWN 

Mr. Brown : Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity 
and the invitation to come. 

My name is H. S. “Hank” Brown and I am president of Texas 
AFL-CIO, some 350,000 working people who belong to some 2,200 
local unions. That sounds like a goodly number until you recognize 
that there are 4 million workers in our State. And I am especially 
honored to come because whether we like it or not, we are the State 
of the Union that dispels the popular conception of Texas by vir- 
tue of television and late shows which would leave the impression 
that -we are just loaded with cattle barons and oil barons and every- 
body is driving pink or white Cadillacs. 



The Chairman : You mean it is not true ? 

Mv. Brown: The facts are that we are the State of the Union 
with the largest number of poverty-stricken families in the entire 
limited States. 1 u not going to cite to you the figures of a na- 
tional level. If t\ Commission does not know them now I doubt 
the value of this meeting. 

I am pleased that this Commission is in business, andl I am pleased 
that the President realizes just how urgent and demanding this 
business really is. 

The doctor just spoke a minute ago, 30 percent of our people live 
in the rural area, yet over 50 percent of the poverty is there. In 
creating our own definition of equal opportunity some 5 years ago, 
my own — what we like to call the pure white Anglo-Saxon — mem- 
bers making $1 and $5 an hour in the industrial areas of our State, 
used to refer to our efforts in south and east Texas as cur east and 
south Texas rathole, where we opened up just what we called public 
information offices just to tell these people, who most of which can’t 
neither read nor write, what the minimum wage law is, who is enti- 
tled to it, how do you file a complaint if you don't get it, if some- 
body is supposed to pay you overtime and doesn’t, who do you see 
about it and how can you do this without otherwise losing what job 
yon have and enjoying what pittance you have. And so we know 
something about poverty, and I woula merely reflect this in my 
report to you which I have presented to the secretary of the Com- 
mittee, and I hope that the Commission will have the opportunity at 
a later hour to study it. 

There is a popular story in Texas about the chicken and the pig 
walking down (he road, and (hey see a sign and it says, “Hum and 
eggs, buck and a. quarter.” That’s in some parts of the State. The 
chicken midges the pig and says, “Look here, ol’ buddy,” he says, 
“we’re partners.” The pig gets highly indignant and says, “Partners 
my foot,” he says. “For you that egg is just going to be one day’s 
work, but for me the ham comes at an extreme price.” 

While we have great wealth, we e' ! '•» great poverty-.. 

Farmworkers, at least in our Shite, in* the Most poverty stricken, 
they are the most depressed, they are the most underprivileged work- 
ing people in the nation. Sixteen percent of our people are what we 
call the Mexican-American citizens. Some 12 percent are Negro. By 
’70 they will be almost one-third of the total population of our State, 
and yet they are the last hired, the first fired. Discrimination with 
all of the efforts of the EEOC is rampant. Certain people in certain 
areas in business, in labor unions, and all others, if their name is 
Sanchez they can go so far and that’s all. 

Mr. Iioosevelt is head of the EEOC. On a trip through the South- 
west he reported 800 national firms, 800 national firms without a 
single Mexican-American employee beyond the janitorial or elevator 
man level. In east Texas the situation runs pretty much the same. 
So I hope there are a few facts that I might enlighten here. The 
statement of I)r, Bill Crook, the head of the OEO in Texas, now 
head of National VISTA, who finished a tour through rural Big 
Bend country, have pictures, very beautiful, brings in millions of 
tourist dollars eve 17 year, doesn’t help the folks down there much, 
though, that need the help. He said Texans would gag on their food 
if they could witness the kind of poverty I have seen in the pictures 
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taken in Big Bend country. I don’t know how much longer Ameri- 
cans or Texans believe that we can continue to oppress, as we have 
the so-called right-to-work laws. 

The labor unions are attempting through the system of free' en- 
terprise and collective bargaining to organize workers, where they 
will enjoy decent wages and decent working conditions. Nineteen 
of our States, mostly in the South, have done all they could to ham- 
per and hamstring the growth of labor unions in these States. You 
take the statistics of those 19 States and yon will find that there is 
more poverty, more cheap wages, and more problems for people than 
all of the other States, and they have an income below the national 
average, save Nevada, whose principal occupation is gambling. 
Maybe that’s the answer. Maybe legalized gambling will solve all 
of our problems. I don’t know what it has done in Nevada, they 
seem to do well in Reno and Las Vegas on the two occasions I have 
had to be there, but in Texas where we are not so blessed, we rank 
fifth in population, sixth in industry, and thirty-fifth in per capita 
income in the nation. One of our legal documents put out by our 
State industrial commission, brags ‘Ylome to Texas with your in- 
dustry.” We have more antiliabor laws than any other State in the 
Union. Is it any wonder that we have over 800,000 people who are 
illiterate, who can neither read nor write in any language? Is it any 
wonder that <50,000 of them have absolutely no ability whatsoever to 
be able to read or write at all? These are functioning illiterates, 
over 800,000. Is it any wonder that we have some 500,000 workers 
who make less than a dollar an hour? 

Now, this business of agriculture is big business. Last week the 
president of the Farm Bureau of Texas said that it is a $7 billion 
business and affects 40 percent of our jobs, direct or indirect. He 
then went on to say that T Txias raJ*W’ id oir'j to California, 
nod their direct receipts were .•$!,& Muon. Now, I aigree with the 
ieAlit, ^>ureatt president — one of the few times in history that the 
president of the Farm Bureau and the president of tlite AFL-CIO 
are going to agree. It is big business and as such we: otaghfc to treat 
it like a big business. We ought to realize that the; ssMidards of the 
farmworker are as important to the well-being of America as the 
worker that works in an auto plant or in an oil jssfeiry. This old 
hodgepodge that we are going to somehow depress ttSre family farmer 
if we set up decent standards of wages for the farmworker is just so 
much Fifth Avenue hot air and malarky, and theifacfs are here as 
published by the Farm Bureau. Fifty-two percenfcof Ml the farms 
use no workers at all, 6 percent of the large comorfflte farms ac- 
counted for 75 percent of all the money that was paid out in wages, 
and get this — these are their figures — 30 percent .<af ell th® wages 
paid to farmworkers was made by one-half of ome ;percent of the 
corporate farms of this country. Tke small farmer jis not what is 
hiring the labor, and, as such, the workers that 'WSi’k farms are 
entitled to minimum wage law protection, the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act, and tllie right to deMtie if they want 
a union,, the right to be certified as a collective Jssirgaining agent 
where they have selected a union by secret ballot inf they chose it. 
They sure entitled to the protection of the child Jsabor laws. They 
ought to be protected by the unemployment compensation law that 
protects the oil worker, the auto worker, or therTjiachinist or the 



plumber. They ought to be protected by workmen’s compensation 
law, and we ought to recognize and take them out of the law of the 
jungle that they are currently in. That; would be the best thing I 
know that we could do about poverty in America in the rural area 
and that’s to begin to treat the people like they were a human being 
and part of this thing we call the American dream. 

These aren’t my figures, these are published by the Department of 
Labor. Rural poverty — and I am not going to cite them to yom but 
here on this map (indicating) and you can see where it is at in Texas 
— it is all in south and east Texas; and in east Texas it is Negroes, 
and this big green area that you see is all over 25 percent Latin 
American population, and this shaded green is all Negro, and the 
22 counties of our State that have less than $2,000 a year income is in 
those green shaded areas. And so while we speak about civil rights, 
the best thing you can do for a man to guarantee him civil rights and 
equal treatment is to pay him a decent living wage and he’ll get him 
some freedom, he’ll find a way. So I suggest that in counties like 
Starr with an average income, family income of $lj500, or in San 
Jacinto with $1,700, or Zapata with $1,766, or in Rains with $2,044, 
that we need to take our foot off of bis neck and give him a chance, 
and he will make it himself if he is given the educational opportunity 
and can have the protection that the rest of the workers of America 
have. 

Our Good Neighbor Commission, set up as a kind of a force to 
study the problems of migratory workers, reflects in their official 
report that the migratory worker has increased. We now have 167,000 
of them who migrate from our State into other States to make a 
living. In 1964 the figure was 129,000. This past year there was an 
increase of 38,600 of those people that have to leave Texas in order 
to survive. And laow do they survive? Well, they report that they 
made less than $1,000 for their efforts. Eighty percent of them 
traveled out of the State to earn the money, and 95 percent of Texas 
migratory farmworkers are Mexican-Americans who call the Lone 
Star State their home. 

I have already mentioned to you that we have 829,218 functioning 
illiterates, and so we need some kind of a bilingual educational pro- 
gram so that they can read and write, and if we can’t teach them 
English, let’s teach them to be functional in Spanish, and at least 
they’ll be useful citizens in that regard. 

The office of education reports 498,224 children in Texas families 
having less than $2,000 a year. Some people say why don’t they get 
a job, why are they lazy, why do they just sit around, why do they 
want a handout ? 

You know it is a lot easier for these same folks to make their 
annual contribution to the United Fund and to the Community Chest 
and feel that their obligation is over. Well, it is not over. I think that 
we need to give these people the chance by teaching them, and I will 
recommend to you some of the things that we of the labor movement 
who have been doing our own studying on the problem. 

First of all, we think that the step taken by the Congress in enact- 
ing for the first time minimum wage coverage for 400,000 American 
workers was one of the greatest steps in the history of this country, 
except we need to cover them all. 

Secondly, we find in our studies that employment has risen and not 
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fallen off as a result of minimum wage; profits, since 1961 amend- 
ments, have been greater than in any other period of the history of 
this country or of the world, and yet 10 million workers are deprived 
of this protection and they need to be included. 

Two-thirds of all white workers are covered, yet 50 percent of 
the nonwhite workers are not covered by the law. Two-thirds of the 
nonsupervisory jobs are covered where men are involved, and yet 
only 50 percent of the jobs are covered where women are involved, 
bo it is obvious that the law in itself is discriminating against the 
nonwhite worker and against the woman worker, and isn’t it. silly? 

. We have a national civil rights law that covers both of these sub- 
jects, and I say to you the law, as it is operated today with these 
exclusions, make it a farce. We are kind of like the politician, we are 
be all right on that. Ycu see, half of our friends are for 
killing squirrels and half are against it, so if somebody wants to 
know wnere we stand on the squirrel law, ws are all right because 
wc are going to stay with our friends. And it looks like some of our 
laws are passed to be elected to office more than they are to be con- 
cerned with the problem. 

We urge, therefore, minimum wage protection for every single 
worker in America, and we believe the statistics will show that this 
will be the first great blow against poverty in the rural parts of our 
country. 

In addition to that, any of these programs in the War on Poverty, 
which we salute as a beginning, will have a highly questionable effect 
it we neglect to put some legislative protection as I suggested. These 
people on charity don't want it. They want a job and an opportunity 
to have some place in the American sun. 

Now, Senator Harrison Williams has introduced some bills that do 
just that and this Commission would do well to look at some of them. 
He proposes on the first part to give the workers the protection of the 
.National Labor Relations Act as all other workers now have, just as 
traveling transits of the building trades enjoy the protection under 
Section 8 (f) of the 1947 National Labor Relations Act. He suggests 
also that we have a prohibition on harmful child labor in agriculture, 
that we have more money and an improved replacement service for 
migratory workers, to establish a National Advisory Council on 
Migratory Labor, to give farmers a tax incentive if they will provide 
shacks k° USin ^ an< ^ c ecen *- facilities instead of putting them up in 



You know, we did this for the bracero. We set up certain minimum 
standards under which the bracero could be brought in from Mexico, 
fut we have no standards unless the State has them, and only three 
nave State standards. And, furthermore, that we give them a right 
to vote, which is supposed to be their first God-given right. Butby 
virtue of their migration in order to seek employment most of them 
have never voted, and he [Senator Williams] provides in this fbilll 
an opportunity that in their mobility they would have an opportunity 
to vote if they were otherwise qualified as citizens, and certainly I 
think we should do this. 3 



One other great problem we have in Texas that other States may 
not have, and that is the commuter daily problem, known as the 
green card holder. Under Public Law 414, which should be 
changed, there are 90,000 to 100,000 people crossing our Mexican 
borders every day into Texas. They take the jobs for less than 50 



percent of their fellow Latin American. Mexican-American citizens. 
We say if they want to work in. America let them live in America and 
not be depressing the wage level of this entire community of which 



the wage level is the lowest in the country. . _ 

Dr, George Sanchez, director of the center for international educa- 
tion at the University of Texas, says, “The commuter problem along 
the border is scandalous. A woman living in Juarez will work in 
LI Paso for less thsm half the salary required by a :U.S. Mexicana.” 
WMti Secretary of Labor Bill Wirtz tried to stop this traffic flow not 
long ago the wnole roof fell in. Secretary Dean Rusk was concerned 
about the international affairs with Mexico. Other government agen- 
cies became highly solicitous as to what would this do, to the economy 
of Mexico. Nobody was caring what it was doing to i00,00C workers 
in Texas. Nobody was concerned that there was 14 to 17 percent 
unemployment in Laredo, and 21,000 people were crossing the bridge 
cveir day taking jobs for a dollar. • 

The maids in the biggest hotel in Laredo, up until the minimum 
wage law of this week were making $11 a week for 60 hours, and I 
have it .documented, and it was in ou r testimony before the Supreme 
Court of the United States asking. them to stop this traffic of 100,000 

? jople who take these jobs, and they are hungry and our citizens in 
exas are hungry as a result of it. We don’t want to disturb our rela- 
tionship with Mexico. I say let’s give them a grant under foreign aid 
and stop exploiting their workers and ours as a means of subsidizing 
their economy. 

So I hope that you will study some of these, and I specifically con- 
clude with nine recommendations. 

One, Vietnam is essential and important ; and we must meet our 
commitments to keep the free world free, but let’s not do it at the 
expense of the American working people and thus promote more 
poverty in rural America,.of whicn Texas, although it is becoming a 
great industrial State, it is also still a great agricultural .and cattle 
State. We propose, therefore, an extension, of OEO Title 1II-B 
programs for farmworkers in education, sanitation, day care, and 
additional projects under CAP; 

Additional rural loan programs to aid farmowners; 

Training in agricultural skills under MDTA and Area Redevelop- 
ment; 

Farmworker inclusion in all the protections of all social legislation 
that all industrial workers have, particularly with regard to unem- 
ployment compensation which the States have demonstrated they 
will not pass due to the pressures of the farm lobby ; 

Farm labor counseling programs such as the National Share- 
croppers Fund counseling the unemployed poor about jobs and train- 
ing, and making it possible as they transit to the urban areas where 
they are going that they have some skill when they get there and not 
become just another person in a big-city ghetto ; 

Safety legislation to cover agricultural workers, which the National 
Safety Council calls the most hazardous industry, below only mining 
and construction industries; 

Additional efforts by the EEOC to investigate discrimination, not 
only against the Negro but against the Mexican-American who has 
been given relatively less attention by the Federal Government 
because it is a regional problem; 

The prohibition of foreign workers who are still taking jobs away 



from U.S. citizens even though the cessation of the Bracero program 
proved the domestic workers could still do the work; 

And lastly, two bills just introduced by our senior Senator, Ralph 
Yarborough — the Bilingual American Education Act and the South- 
western Human Resources Development Act — so that we could have 
a Marshall plan in south Texas and east Texas to restore that part of 
the world to its feet as we did our enemies after we had signed the 
peace treaty. We favored that plan, and we favor these plans for our 
own American citizens, and it will cost a great deal less and it will 
produce a great deal more. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Brown, for your 
very fine presentation, 
uestions? 



onnen: Mr. Brown, I share your concern that employment 
conditions not involve putting people in situations where they are 
working at sweatshop wage rates, but ns we learned this morning, the 
implementation of minimum wage, even as inadequate as that level 
seems in many cases, can create problems. Mr. Hodding Carter 
pointed out this morning what the result in the Delta would be on 
these very, very low income, unskilled, many illiterate people — unem- 
ployment to the extent of ns many as 20,000 families. Now, some 
people have argued that if you impose a minimum wage you have 
some responsibilities for these impacts. Would you be in favor of 
such things as have been suggested. as, say, where the Government 
imposes a minimum wage that the Government pay a minimum wage 
to those who cannot find private employment at that wage rate? 

Mr. Brown: I would be in favor of more extensive Manpower 
Development Training Act programs in assisting these people in 
relocation to where the job opportunities are and assisting them with 
the necessary skills so that tnev would be useful citizens. If this en- 
tailed a period of a year in wfiich we would be supporting them in 
this period I would certainly favor that. In the long haul, once we 
have trained them and put them in a job opportunity they become, 
then, in my opinion, what Hubert Humphrey said, they become a tax 
payer instead of a tax eater, and I think that’s important. 

Mr. Bonnen: That’s true, some portion of these people have great 
native skills; basically they have just never had an opportunity to 
train. But there are others, also, in that population group that ore of 
such age or in such health that they really have very little potential 
in terms of training and education. What would you — they are kind 
of marginally employed here at very low wages, but yet it is the 
difference between starving to death and not starving to death. What 
do we do about these people? 

Mr. Brown : I would help subsidize those people, I would cer- 
tainly recommend it, because if we continue to just permit a low 
wage, this perpetuates the scheme forever, and as this generation 
moves on let us hope that we do more in this country, that we do 
more for the next one than we did for the last one. 

Mr. Bonnen: What alternatives would you take, guaranteed an- 
nual incomes, such things as that? 

Mr. Brown: I certainly would not hesitate to recommend it for 
those_ particular people so that we could uplift the whole of America 
in this whole system. But to say that I am going to recommend that 
we perpetuate low wages and not pay a decent wage and not give 




the protection of the standard of living to all of the workers because 
these people are at least eking out an existence means that I favor 
continuation of this scheme forever and ever and ever and perpetua- 
tion of this scheme forever and ever. We have a group of these people 
here, we don't think we can do anything with them, yet we can’t 
just kick them out in the street and starve to death, and I will sub- 
sidize them. We are already doing it with many other kinds of 
welfare and charity programs all over the country. 

Mr. Bonnen : I wanted to make a choice among these various 
alternatives. Do you see any of them being better than others? 

Mr. Brown: Not knowing the specifics I think I have answered 
the best I can. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: One is just to clarify what I thought I 
heard you say, the other isNa question. 

One, did you say that in some of the cities near the Texas border, 
Texas-Mexico border, Mexicans come into America, come into Texas 
cities and w r ork? 

Mr. Brown: Worse than that. We have a situation where the 
United Farm Workers organizing committee, an affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO, has been organizing in Starr County, the strikebreakers 
and scabs that cross those picket lines every day are brought in as 
Mexican citizens, but from Matamoros across 

Mr. Lawrence Davis (interrupting) : Do they cross daily? 

Mr. Brown: Every day, on what is called a “green card.” They 
come over in America, they work in Texas, and at night they cross 
back over and live in Mexico. . , 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : The other thing was, some of our training 
programs have experienced a problem where apprenticeship periods 
are required for these people to become skilled craftsmen. There has 
been a feeling among Negroes in our training institutions that the 
labor unions nave prevented us from giving our trainees apprentice 
experience. Are you familiar with that complaint? 

Mr. Brown: Fairly so. I. think in some instances that this has 
been so. In our particular State I can report to you that we encourage 
the NAACP, and we work with its leadership, and we work with 
CORE, and we work with the G.I. Forum to file complaints with us; 
and our director, Henry Monos, will go in and meet with the officers 
of those unions and say unless you can, within a reasonable time of 
30 days (or if they’ve got some other procedure, 60 days) work this 
out, we will help these people file charges against this organization, 
because our constitution provides for the dropping of all these bars 
and barters. I don’t hope we are going to do all this in one year, but 
there is an awareness. I think we have less of that as a problem 
today. , 

There are two problems I think that relate, us changing the habits 
of these folks. One is that the job opportunities in the apprenticeship 
fields are highly limited. For example, in this whole country there are 
only about 175,000 registered apprentices, and you can check this 
with the U.S. Department of Labor. I think we ought to be stepping 
up. 

Now, some of my national leadership will not appreciate this, but 
as a building trades man who came out of a plumbers union, I think 
we ought to have a million young men in apprenticeship jobs right 
now, and we are going to have to do a little arm twisting and per- 
suading but I think that’s important. A country this big with a work 



force of 75 million ought to have a million young men in apprentice- 
ship training jobs today. Not lowering the standard, still requiring 
good high standard so we can turn out good qualified men. This will 
take some arm twisting, but we are doing that all the time anyway. 

The Chairman : Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel : Hank, that’s very interesting because I think we had 
some testimony along those lines of apprenticeship. Who would you 
propose that the regulations be set by ? 

Mr. Brown: I would recommend the setting up of a commission 
through the Department of Labor with the National Building and 
Construction Trades Department, and in turn you’d have these State 
offices in almost every major city in the nation, the Department of 
Labor Bureau of Apprenticeship. In turn, I would, through Mr. 
Meaney’s office and .Mr. Neal Hagarty’s office, create this study com- 
mission and just lay the facts out, and in turn if we couldn’t get 
some voluntary cooperation then you’d probably have to talk to tne 
Congress, and I favor having about five times as many young men in 
your apprenticeship trades as we have today. 

Mr. Laurel: Would you get business involved in it, also, to 
cooperate? 

Mr. Brown : They are part of these things. The whole apprentice- 
ship program is a tributary. A BAT committee, on which I served 
for years and was secretary for the plumbing and pipefitting indus- 
try, is made up of a number of_.members of the management, it is 
made up of X number of members of the union who is the certified 
collective bargaining agent in the case; and the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship oversees ana kind of supervises the whole program. I would 
involve all of these people, and I would try to see that these stand- 
ards are open in such a way that more young people — for example, 
I would favor maintaining a high school level. I would favor amend- 
mient-to-the standards that if a young man was so unfortunate that 
he didn’t get high school, if he would agree as part of the apprentice- 
ship program that he -would finish his high school at the same time he 
was finishing learning his trade, or he would not become a graduate 
plumber or electrician or machinist; that as a school dropout he 
could do two things, one, he could learn the trade, and, two, he could 
finish his high school while he was learning the trade, and that this 
would be the requirement before he could become a journeyman of 
that. Given an opportunity to learn any trade, a man that was eager 
would certainly agree to this, and I know it can be done because I 
did it myself. That’s how I finished and got my certificate at Fox 
Tech in San Antonio. 

Mr. Ford: Mr. Brown, I am having a little difficulty in your 
testimony trying to determine, what is the size of this wageworker 
group with which most of your testimony was concerned? How many 
people are we talking about, what proportion of the total rural 
poverty group in Texas do they constitute? 

Mr. Brown : In what regard, the migratory workers ? 

Mr. Ford: No; you were talking about these wageworkers, I pre- 
sume, who have been making less than the minimum. 

Mr. Brown: We have 500,000 workers in our State who make less 
than $1 an hour, and there are roughly 3,900,000 workers. 

Mr. Ford : Are these rural that you are talking about? 

Mr. Brown: This figure is not rural, it is both rural and urban. 
I do not have that particular figure broken down on a rural basis. 
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Mr. Ford: Well, you were talking about the concentration of most 
of these wageworkers 

Mr. Brown (interrupting) : In this instance I think you will find 
that at least 50 percent— using the figures of the 24 depressed coun- 
ties, all of which are either east Texas, with a very high Negro popu- 
lation, or south Texas— I think you would find over 50 percent of 
that figure would be in these green shaded areas. 

Mr. JTord : The low wages, this is what I am trying to establish, is 
it the low wages that they are paid, or are most of these wage- 
workers, are they simply small farmers who are not engaged in 
wagework? 

Mr. Brown: The people I am speaking of who make less than a 
dollar are wage earners. They are part of the work force as reported 
by the Texas Employment Commission and they are not farm 
owners. These are wage earners, workers. 

Mr. Ford: Just a passing point that you made, but it interested 
me, and a little off the subject of the major portion of your testi- 
mony, but you were talking about the tourist industry in Big Bend 
and you said it didn’t help the people much. Now, we know this is 
very frequently advocated as a solution to the problems of rural 
poverty in some of our more picturesoue and scenic areas. I wonder 
if you would comment on that, why it doesn’t. 

Mr. Brown: Well, it helps, certainly, when a large number of 
people come to any great tourist area. They are staying in the hotels. 
A little fun at night, what we call visiting the libraries and museums, 
is generally beneficial to tavern owners and club owners, and it is 
beneficial to those people involved in the motel and travel business, 
gasoline stations, and that kind of thing. But to the average guy 
'that’s out there working for 50 and 60 cents an hour, and we have 
hundreds of thousands of them, he does not get to share in this 
particular situation other than it helps perhaps have him hold that 
pittance of a job at that low a wage. And!, therefore, I do not 
think that the solution to the problem we have talked about is to 
perpetuate the low wages, but at the same time want another 
million people to come into Texas and see the Alamo and see the 
beauty of the Big Bend and to go down into south Texas and see 
the lovely, what we call the lovely country. We sometimes also call 
it the Tragic Valley instead of the Magic Valley because of so much 
low education, no job opportunities, not much industry, nothing 
but agriculture, no hope. 

Mr. Ford: If I might pursue just one more point, you pointed 
out that Texas was sixth in industrialization and thirty-fifth in per 
capita income and you juxtaposed these. Is your implication, then, 
that industrialization isn’t providing a solution? 

Mr. Brown : Oh, it certainly is. In six major counties of Texas, 
without it we’d be tied with Mississippi, you see, for the per capita 
income j so we have come a long way from fiftieth to thirty-fifth by 
virtue of the industrialization. But where is it? It is in Houston and 
Texas City and Galveston. It is in Beaumont. It is in Fort Worth 
and Dallas to some degree. Now, those average incomes of those 
cities and the people there, that’s where the money is at, and that’s 
why by 1980 that’s where 80 percent of our population is going 
to be, creating some more problems of urban poverty. We’ll then 
have a Presidential Commission studying that, don’t you see. But 



the point I am making to you is that this has not created the im- 
provement in the areas that you are particularly concerned here 
with and that’s the rural poverty. 

For example, they reported Houston’s average income and family 
median — as compared with these twenty some counties I have listed 
for you — Houston, $8,600 as compared with Starr County’s $1,577. 
There is lots of money being made, and 80 percent of our population 
is doing well, but they are doing much better in the urban atreas 
where the jobs are than they are in the rural parts of your State. 
That wa&any point. 

life Gselegos : Mr. Brown, I wondar if you’d comment on a couple 
of ibing&. Your suggestion for the providing of more counseling 
anidxmoEe- relationship to training programs to farmworkers means 
that -we may have to take a look, or maybe I should ask you, should 
we take ja look at the Farm Placement Bureau and the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the way in which they are. set up? 

Mf.Bpown: I would certainly recommend it. I think they leave 
much to, be desired under their present programs. 

Mr. Gaelegos : Then in terms of the commuter problem, db you 
know of any legislation that has been proposed which will attempt 
to, in effect, make it mandatory for a commuter or potential com- 
muter or resident on either side of the Mexican border now to 
declare residence as one way of controlling the commuter system to 
make it necessary that 

Mr. Brown (interrupting) : We are advised that such a bill will 
be introduced into this session of the Congress. We have not found 
anyone that would take on the wrath of the Farm Bureau in Texas 
that’s willing to do that, but we are advised that a couple of our 
California friends do plan to introduce such a bill where they have 
a similar but not as bad a problem, because there they at least have 
to comply with the State minimum wage law of California, where in 
Texas our minimum wage law is zero. Now, such a bill is pending 
before this session of the legislature introduced by Representative 
Cruise from Houston and Joe Bennau from San Antonio, but it is 
strange our own Governor did not recommend it, while he recom- 
mended other things, such as liquor by the drink and more tourist 
trade, both of which I favor, incidentally, but not as much as I feel 
the need for minimum wage legislation. 

The Chairman : Mr. Stanley, one more. 

Mr. Stanley : Mr. Brown, since you are a colleague of mine, this 
question may sound a little self-serving, but using as a point of 
reference your comments in your testimony relative to a right-to- 
work law in Texas, which according to your thesis has held down 
per capita income, organization of workers, et cetera, and also your 
reference to the per capita income of Texas which you say ranks 
thirty-fifth, I wonder if you could tell us what is your average 
income in covered employment? 

Mr. Brown: In Texas, covered employment as reported by the 
TEC covers approximately 2 million of the workers or the 3,900,000, 
so that 1,900,000 are not covered; and in that regard the average 
wage was reported as $104, average industrial wage was reported 
as one zero four per week. 

Mr. Stanley: I have a little personal interest in it. Yesterday I 
testified before a State legislature with respect to tax-related pro- 



grams. One of the opponents of the program was an industrialist 
representing DuPont Corporation, and he advised the committee 
that DuPont had, on the hash, r *bc favorable tax climate in Texas, 
decided to take two rather lairge <$$femsions that they were con- 
templating from my State to yc'xx? Stsite. Well, I feel .a little badly 
about this. 

Mr. Brown: I feel badly aboait ifc. although we could use the; 
jobs. I th ink that we ought to hiE-wejiwfionaV legislation to prohibit 
this. I think they are coming to 'Paxss not much — ana if youi 
see the Governor’s tax message, fey mm wamit to keep their plants 
in West Virginia— but in any ewent r , I thMr they come because 
the wage level is cheaper, because at fe ® rigbfeo-work State. There 
is not a single DuPont company <org*/£izea iaL the State of Texas, 
and they know that there are mi®® itrMi more workers available for 
less and less money. I think that& ms uftffich or mi attraction to them 
as is our tax structure. 

Mr. Stanley: That's very unlikely. 

The Chairman : Thank you vejw ximch, Mir., Brown. It was very 
helpful indeed to have you with ass. 

Our next witness is Mr. San Lee of Albia., Iowa, regarding the 
Volunteer in Service to America. 

Mr. Lee. 
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Mr. Lee: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, although I work as a 
VISTA volunteer, I am testifying as a private citizen rather than 
a VISTA volunteer in order that I have a broader scope. 

The War against Poverty must go on. It must continue so that 
the waste of human resources, the waste of human youthful talents, 
and the waste of economic growth can be controlled. 

A body cannot remain whole and vigorous if part of it is diseased. 
So in America, in order that our nation remain strong, healthy, 
and prosperous, we cannot allow part of our nation to be diseased 
by constant poverty in our midst. 

It is our American heritage to give aid to those in distress, not 
only at home but across the seven seas. But so often some of us 
forget that in the backstreets of America there are today thousands 
of Americans in distress. 

The voice of rural America must not only be heard, but actions 
must be accelerated to answer the needs of that voice, not tomorrow, 



but now. , . . . 

As I said, I am testifying as a concerned private citizen who 
supports the War on Poverty and believes in a concept of Economic 

^fhe poo/ of rural America have long been neglected; the time 
for helping them has too long been overdue. My testimony is based 
on direct experience I have gained in working with rural people, 
both rich and poor. It is based on personal observations on the 
workings of public and private: establishments, and Federal agencies. 

The: first thing I want to dismiss with you is the welfare agency. 



It is not my purpose to be judge nndi jury to say whether welfare 
is doing a good or a bad job. This is not the issue. The issue is, 
whether welfare today is serving the pool- adequf ,;eiy, whether 
welfare is approaching poverty m the right diiv. j'^n, whether 
welfare is not encouraging poverty to persist indirectly, end whether 
the welfare agency is long overdue for a major ove haul in its 
dealings with the poor. 

Let it be known, the era of welfare handouts is over.; now is the 
era of economic opportunity aid. The handout function of welfare 
has robbed the poor of their dignity, self-confidence, and self- 
reliance. In return for welfare handouts, the poor have always to 
sacrifice their privacy and human decency. Ana, consequently, when 
a mans pride and privacy and decency is taken away from him, 
what else do you expect from that man, what good, if any, do you 
see in him? Is he to be totally blamed for remaining in the rut? 
Xo wonder we call him bv so' many names, a bum, lazy, lack of 
initiative, lack of self-pride, and a hundred others, when actually 
it s the structure of our society and the outmoded formula of our 
welfare program that have been feeding and breeding poverty 
before our very eyes. 

To quote an old proverb: “Give a mail a fish and you feed him for 
a day. Teach him to fish and you feed him for a lifetime.” As I 
said, now is the era of economic opportunities. "Welfare handouts 
must be replaced by opportunity for human redevelopment. We must 
teach the poor to lish ? aiming at self-help, self-esteem, self-reliance. 

The era of economic opportunity aid demands: The reassessment 
of human innate ability, the redevelopment of human capability, and 
the reestablishment or self-pride and confidence toward self-suf- 
ficiency, through understanding, motivation, guidance, education, 
good medical cure, and above all, genuine interest and dedication 
in wanting to help fellow Americans. 

The reason why I have brought up welfare as my first topic is 
that welfare is the oldest agency I know of that has the longest 
contact with the poor. If there are 30 million poor with us today, 
perhaps we should first examine the formula that welfare has been 
using through the years. Has welfare been going in the right, direc- 
tion, or has welfare failed ns? 

It is only through looking at the facts face to face, and the meet- 
ing of minds, that new solutions can be found, new innovations 
made, new ideas experimented. I believe it is time to evaluate the 
accomplishments and objectives of welfare and reorient its course 
toward eliminating poverty. 

Perhaps the time has come to look into the possibility of incor- 
porating the welfare agency in the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in order that the poor will have direct and two-way communication 
aboiit their ills and the opportunity for change; to look into the 
possibility of having all welfare agency personnel retrained and 
made to understand the intent of the Economic Opportunity Act; 
to have a fresh approach in examining the problems of a welfare 
family, and treat their affairs as a whole entity rather than separate 
units, because poverty is indeed a family affair. 

You cannot take good care of the children, if the father or mother 
is constantly ill in the house. You cannot take care of the family 
budget, if the little ones are lacking medical attention, when a cold 
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class to decide for them. The cycle of poverty repieffi^s itssasf wliien 
the poor lose their independence. 

Unless OEO comes up with poverty technicians tc wark stfith the 
poor and help them organize exclusively, and resolve tiheir gctobleras 
independently, it is difficult to conceive how we can reach Ifea harff- 
core poor that we are so interested in. 

Providing with money alone will not solve all commmnity problems 
or eliminate all poverty causes. Rapport with the poo;r has hrstito ho 
established before confidence can be instilled. And eonfadeaace hms 
to be instilled before participation can be encouraged. Promises &i 
better things to offer are not enough ; immediate response To their 
request for help must be taken. 

The lives of the poor have been surrounded by so mucA -.daily 
failure that unless you give them a taste of instant success,, ifc is 
difficult to convince them of your good intention to help. Irnstait 
success means quick processing of applications, quick ftf&disig of 
programs. Don’t tell them to come up with programs then 
turn around to say, “We ain’t got the funds, but you wait.” 

One of the reasons why the OEO program has a bad image is that 
at the initiation of the program, there was a lack of orientation for 
CAP personnel. This was compounded by the fact that the middle 
class were not made to recognize the poverty problems in tibefcr area. 
As a result, there was a lack of interest to help on the pacrt of the 
middle class, and the poor searched in the dark. To remedy this 
situation, OEO has to publicize its programs nationwide and project 
a fresh image on which the success of many community action 
programs depend. 

Recently, OEO has come up with an idea of funding CAP pro- 
grams on a yearly package-deal basis. The purpose, I understand, 
is to make appropriation easier for the -regional offices and perhaps 
save a lot of work. In other words, we are telling the poor, project 
all your needs and think ahead, and come up with a one-shot deal. 
We expect you to, and do as we say if you want funding next year. 

The question is, is this package deal in funding feasible in answer- 
ing the changing needs of the poor? Or should the initial method 
of funding a program as and when the need arises be continued? 
What should take priority, the elimination of poverty or the process 
of funding? 

And finally, should you see poverty in a community, you can rest 
assured that it is a product of irresponsibility of that community. 
In a rural situation, tlie rural poor are no doubt slower in the process 
of change; perhaps patience has been their vice rather than a 
virtue. But it would be unreasonable not to expedite our laid to the 
rural poor because they are less violent in their demands, more 
restrained in their requests, and sdf-disciplined in not picketing for 
attention. Indeed, they are a different breed from the poverty 
stricken found in the urban areas. By tradition they are able to 
withstand adversity and therefore won’t readily admit they need 
help. When a man is in distress, he is in distress no matter where 
he nappens to live. And I can assure you that the conditions of the 
rural poor are no better than their counterparts in the cities. 

The time to help rural Americans is now. We have enough 
documentation of facts. We know the causes of poverty. We have 
spoken enough of their plight. We have the means. Lufcrtus act. 
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If we succeed in eliminating poverty in America, we not only 
fulfill our needs, we are only beginning to fulfill the hopes of all 
mankind, because the world is watching our success, and the poor of 
foreign lands are awaiting us to share with them our American 
know-how. 

Let the War on Poverty continue, and let us not fail. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much. I think you will be 
interested that some of your major statements substantiate other 
testimony which we have heard, and they are mutually supporting 
one another. 

I would like to ask a personal question, Mr. Lee. You are of 
Chinese ancestry, are you? 

Mr. Lee: Yes, sir, from San Francisco. 

The Chairman: My own experience was in China. That is why 
I was interested in discovering whether you were from this country 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. Lee: I have never been in China, sir. 

The Chairman : Are there questions of Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Gallegos. 

Mr. Gallegos : It is not really a question, I am asking this because 
I am from San Francisco. When do you plan to return to San 
Francisco, because the War on Poverty needs you there, too. 

Mr. Latjrel: May I have a question, please? 

The Chairman: Mr. Laurel. 

Mr. Laurel: Mr. Lee, I think it is most fascinating the way you 
developed your discussion here of the problems that we really wanted 
to hear about. I think that it is most interesting, and I know that 
everything you have said is not only being recorded, but I hope that 
you made a copy of the remarks you prepared for the Commission. 
Have you done that? 

Mr. Lee: Yes, I have. 

Mr. Laurel: Can you give us personal background from the 
standpoint of educational background? This is a personal question, 
but I am interested. 

Mr. Lee: Well, I will only answer any question related to rural 
poverty. I work in southern Iowa in a two-county area. It is an old 
coal mining town, mostly consisting of old people who worked in 
the coal mines. Now the coal mines are all closed down. What I do is, 
I am a kind of agent or a contact with these people. I work with 
them ; I eat with them, and I live where they live. This is. the 
reason why I happen to know quite a solid background of their lives. 

Mr. Laurel: The other question would be this. I believe that 
OEO in some of the structuring of committees there among the poor 
— I know that you are a VISTA and we have some VISTAS back 
home which have done a tremendous job in living and working with 
the poor. I was very much impressed ' with your statement about 
teaching them how to fish rather than to feed them fish. I think 
that really gets down to the crux of the problem. But in so doing, 
and we are wanting more involvement of the poor to solve their own 
problems and for mem to share in the responsibility that it takes to 
solve them, I think we arc still laboring under the regulation of 
OEO to where the structuring of the committees is such — where the 
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poor are actually given only one-third representation, or is that 
your understanding of it? 

Mr. Lee: That’s light. 

Mr. Laurel : Is there any deviation from that, or do you feel 
the practical application of it is such that maybe they should be 
given a greater share, or what is your opinion on that? 

Mr. Lee: There is one method, having one-third participation is 
one approach to it. 1 cannot say it is a bad approach or a good 
approach. It might work in certain areas, and it might not. From 
my experience 1 have suggested earlier to send out poverty tech- 
nicians, people who are interested in helping their own people to get 
out of poverty, go down to the poor and live with them and work 
with them and help them organize independently without having 
to involve the middle class. This is another approach. In other 
words, it can be 100 percent funding. But instead of having a 
middle-class CAP director who may be concerned, I don’t say he is 
not, but then you still see that this poor man lias to face somebody 
that he cannot communicate with. You are not fulfilling your 
objective. 



Mr. Ford: May I follow up on that, because it seems to me you 
are saying one thing one time. I understood your suggestion for 
having poverty technicians to develop exclusive and separate pro- 
grams, but I find it somewhat difficult to reconcile this with some of 
your other statements when you seem to be deploring the fact that 
there is no dialog between the middle class and the poverty group 
and you berate the middle class for not being aware and being 
uninterested in the programs of the poor. Now, it seems to me if 
you are going to further segregate them, you further restrict the 
opportunities for dialog. 

Could you clarify this for me, please? 

Mr. Lee: Yes. Well, we have already segregated the poor; 
whether we know it or not is a different thing, is a psychological 
thing. When I recommend that we send in technicians, poverty 
technicians, to be in and live with these people and help them 
organize independently — in other words, you are giving them a 
chance to develop to a level where they can merge into the middle- 
class society. By the fact that they receive training or reeducation, 
you are giving them time to develop themselves so that they can 
merge into the middle-class society; but to ask them to come in and 
sit down with the middle-class community, it is very difficult for 
them to express themselves, in the first place. 

Do I answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Ford: Yes, I understand what you are saying. I am some- 
what skeptical. 

Mr. Lee: It takes time. 

Mr. Ford: This gap is going to be bridged; the longer you keep 
them segregated, is this going to make it easier for them to get 
ogether at some later time? 

Mr. Lee : They will get together when they know now. You don’t 
have to teach them. If you bring them up to a level, they know how 
to buy a new car and they have a new house, and so forth; you have 
to give them time. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: I don’t know whether I am asking this 
question right or not, but I hope we can communicate. 
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Was there a time in this community to which you refer that the 
mines were operating and the economy of the community was 
better and when the people who are now classified in the poverty 
groups were not considered as being in the poverty classification ? 
I mean is the community worse off now than it was, say, 25 years 
ago? 

Mr. Lee: That's right. I was there about 35 years ago in this 
community. There were 25,000 people in the town of Albia. Now 
there is only 4,500 people, and most of these people are poor, old 
people. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: But they weren't poor, young people, say, 
25 years ago? 

Mr. Lee: You have poor, young people if they happen to be the 
children of these old people. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Yesterday 1 heard a farmer say that the 
plight of the farmer is worse, say, in one of our southern States 
than it was 25 years ago. I am wondering if certain transitional 
developments, technology, the closing of certain types of industries, 
a change in our farming economy has brought on a new segment 
of our population that are just falling into the category of poverty. 
I think we have a big issue here or implications for a big issue. 
Maybe our country wasn’t as bad off 25, 30, 40 years ago, but in the 
predepression days, I don't know, but I keep hearing this. I think 
we- have something developing here that is going to require some 
study. In other words, that town didn’t have so much of the problem 
of poverty 25 or 30 years ago whem the mines were operating. 

Mr. Lee: That’s right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Yte had a rural population and now we 
have an urban population, so now it seems to me we have something 
developing in our country and it might be we have a problem 
evolving that we have never faced before. That’s why I ask if the 
town were different 25 years ago. 

The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Lee. We appreciate 
your help. 

Our next helper is Rev. William Chapman, Delta pilot project, 
Episcopal Diocese of Missouri, Kennett, Mo. 

Reverend Chapman, we welcome you. 

Mr. Chapman: 1 have taken the liberty, sir — I am not an expert 
and T have seme experts that are with me in my work, and assuming 
that you might want to ask some questions, could they sit here so 
that they can answer? 

The Chairman : We are very proud to welcome all the experts. 

Would you introduce them, please, Reverend Chapman? 

Mr. Chapman: This (indicating) is Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Bandy, 
Mrs. Lofton, and Mr. Hull. They are all from southeast Missouri 
and they are members of the migrant board, the Missouri Associated 
Migrant Opportunity Services. They possibly would have some 
really helpful answers to questions you may wish to ask afterwards. 



STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. CHAPMAN 

Mr. Chapman: So that I can get the prepared part over with 
quickly I would like simply to read it. 
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I preface my statement with an apology for not being the expert 
I fear is expected of one here. I’m just a parson engaged in an experi- 
mental ministry. It attempts to promote and support responsible 
leadership among people who are rural, poor, and powerless. My 
assumption is that in America, powerlessness is basically a state of 
mind and spirit. A man has to Degin with himself, I feel, and my 
ministry is to help people deal with themselves and each other in the 
context of self-energizing, self-structuring task groups such as co- 
operatives, credit unions, producer associations, civil rights groups, 
and local community action agencies set up in connection with tne 
War on Poverty. In the course of 2 years’ work I have formed a few 
strong notions about rural poverty and what we need to overcome it. 
I am glad for the chance to be heard by you gentlemen. 

I want to focus on the particular problem of the agricultural 
worker in the Bootheel of Missouri. That’s the little part that really 
belongs to Arkansas that comes down south. 

The Chairman: We will ask our Commission if they want to 
take it over. 

Mr. Chapman : Included here in my thoughts are some 6,000 home- 
based migratory workers and their families who, in order to keep 
alive ; have to leave home for extended periods of time to work in 
Florida, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, und Wisconsin to do the only thing 
they know how to do } fieldwork. I also include the more numerous 
men, women, and children who simply move from field to field, 
chopping and picking cotton. Finally, the even more numerous 
people who have done such labor in the past but who do so no longer 
because of technological change and who are not trained in other 
skills nor are they sufficiently educated to receive training in other 
skills. 

Let me give you some random data. According to the overall eco- 
nomic development plan for Dunklin County, published September 
1966, there are some 20,600 men and women 25 years of age or older. 
Now, 18,700 of these have no college education, 13,000 have less than 
a ninth grade education, 4,500, nearly 25 percent, never got beyond 
the fourth grade. There are 10,000 families in Dunklin County; 5,500 
of these have less than $3,000 per year family income ; 3,900 earn less 
than $2,000 ; 1,500 families have a family income of less than $1,000. 
For farm labor, most of what money is earned in a year is earned in 
less than 15 weeks. What nonagricultural employment is available in 
the area is beyond the skill, competence of most. Also the seasonal 
farmworker tends to have work attitudes which are not suited to 
many nonfarm jobs. The laws governing aid to dependent children 
in Missouri drive the father out of the home and make liars out of 
people who’d sooner be honest. 

Some other relevant but less quantitative factors are that our poor 
people lack self-confidence, hope, initiative, and trust. Particularly in 
a rural area, isolation becomes another problem. To the extent that 
they have no sense of their own worth and power, they have no sense 
of responsibility or loyalty. Not only do poor people distrust the 
establishment, they also distrust their fellow poor. 

Technological change has broken the rural community, and the 
very means we’ve used to help those who are locked in poverty have 
further undermined the community and the individual’s capacity to 
respond. The inevitable migration to the cities has taken a heavy toll 
of health and leadership from us. The remnant are further weakened 
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by handout-type measures such as the dole and commodity foods. 
Manpower programs are to date a mere token of what is needed. 
Poverty funds have been spun out of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity before local community action agencies had a real shakedown 
cruise. They have been spun back into the traditional agencies before 
those agencies have undergone the hoped-for changes. What local 
politics and human frailty didn’t cripple has been thoroughly 
maimed by the “gun versus butter” Congressional cutbacks and by 
the step-by-step removal of authority from local community action 
agencies to area and regional offices. The faint hope in many that 
at least some meaningful decisions could be made at the local level 
has been completely squelched by upper echelon wheeling and dealing. 

I would like to suggest four immediate needs. 

One, massive amounts of adult basic education, citizenship and 
skill training : (A) To enable people to compete effectively for what 
jobs there are locally: (B) to extend the scope of gainful employ- 
ability of the agricultural worker during the ncnfarming season 
without forcing nim to leave home; (C) to build a flexible labor 
force as an incentive for needed industrial growth, whether agri- 
industry or simply other forms of farming, such as vegetable grow- 
ing ana processing. 

Two, the development of self-structuring, self-energizing social 
organizations, such as cooperatives, credit unions, and instruments 
for collective bargaining hy farm employees and farm operators 
alike. A w 7 age of 60 to 80 cents an hour leaves you hungry no matter 
how many nours a year you work. However, if the small cotton- 
grower pays his hands a living wage, he goes out of business. Perhaps 
the grower and the gatherer together have a word to say to the con- 
sumer, or must all three speak a word to the middleman? There is 
also the accompanying need for legislation extending the services of 
the National Labor Relations Boara to agriculture. 

The third need, I suggest there needs to be a spin-off from the 
Federal Government to State and local government of much tax 
money and the responsibility for conduct and administration of man- 
power and public works programs. If State and local government is 
to have a resurgence of relevance and intergrity, it must have respon- 
sibility. 

For example, we have 200 migrants in the Bootheel who are, at this 
moment, waiting for education and training', along with a stipend 
that was to have enabled them and their families to stay home this 
winter and to get at least one leg up out of the migrant stream 
instead of going to Florida for the citrus harvest. Since mid- 
November when the program was supposed to have started, they have 
been tossed back and forth between State and Federal agencies. It’s 
no one’s fault, really. It is just that there are too many remote centers 
of decision whose wires get crossed. That puts it in the very best 
light. Now the growers are getting hot because they think we’re going 
to take their labor. 

I believe that a responsibly run State program, with all the needed 
Federal guidelines, would have a chance to do a better job, especially 
with a reapportioned State legislature. 

The final need I want to put before you concerns the traditional 
agencies designed to help people, which are welfare, employment 
security, manpower, et cetera. We need to have authentic representa- 
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Mr. Neil Davis: What have these migrant workers been living on 
during this waiting period? 

Mr. Hall: Just doing the best we could. 

Mrs. Lofton : Going from harvest to harvest. 

Mr. Hall: Doing the best we could. I have been going to the 
harvest myself. I got a lot of experience of it. I joined this group, 
and so' I was, you Enow, trying to hold out and see it through. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: I am interested in knowing, have you 
always been migrants? How long have you been doing migrant labor, 
following these harvests, and so on; or did you at one time have a 
stabilized home situation and were you farming? What were you 
doing? 

Mr. Hall : Farming on the farm. 

Mr. Lawrence Dayis : How long have you been a migrant worker, 
so to speak ? 

Mr. Hall: I have been a migrant worker for the last 6 years. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Because you could not find work in your 
home community? 

Mr. Hall: That's right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : You were living where you are living now 
before you became a migrant worker? 

Mr. Hall : That’s right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Were you put off the farm? 

Mr. Hall : Absolutely. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis : In other words, you sharecropped, or some- 
thing like that? 

Mr. Hall: That’s right. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Now you no longer have sharecropping? 

Mr. Hall: That’s right; they pushed us off of that. 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: There is no work in the little town? 

Mr. Hall : No, not ivliere we live. It is a small population town. 

Mr. Neil Davis: I was interested in Father Chapman’s recom- 
mendation that money for community action programs be turned 
over to the States; that there has been a slough-off of Federal funds 
and the States run these programs. This is rather novel. At all the 
hearings and witnesses we heard in Arizona and those, we have heard 
here today it seems the major difficulties, where there were difficulties, 
came by virtue of State action and not Federal; unfriendly State 
administrations looking at these programs with a jaundiced eye, 
anyway. And it interests me that you seem to think that this might 
be partially, at least, a panacea if you could just get this in the hands 
of the State. 

Mr. Chapman: I don’t think it is a panacea. Part of the real 
reluctance, I think, of the Governor’s office — now I’m pretty much a 
Hearnes man in Missouri, and I think I feel pretty affirmative 
towards the posture he wants the State of Missouri to take towards 
really dealing with its own problems, and I think he really means 
this. He is not just kidding. His reaction to the Title III-B program 
which, of course, does not have a governor’s veto, the governor can’t 
veto it, was — and I am not speaking for Governor Hearnes, I am 
talking of his office of technical assistance — was why aren’t we in on 
this, you see, we want to do this, and I don’t think it is simply to 
control it. I believe in most people; I think they really want to try 
and do a job. I think that you are going to have lots of wrinkles to 
work out, and maybe the State and the country structure is not set up 
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to do this kind of operation, but I think that most of our help has got 
to come from government in which we really feel a part. Vic 
Downing, my representative down where I am, he really has some- 
thing to say about this program. Right now he doesn’t. He is my 
State representative. I appreciate the difficulties that have occurred 
at the State level, but I think in the long run, as far as our society 
is concerned, the State government either just better be done away 
with or it better be given some real responsibility. 

The Chairman : Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Gay: Father, calling an ace an ace and a spade a spade, what 
worries me, and I don’t know how you get around it, either; when 
you give this money to Lurleen and to Lester Maddox — and we have 
a lot of these and I am just using a couple, we can go to California 
and we can go to a few other States — Lurleen isn’t going to let you 
get that money, man. 

Mr. Chapman: That’s a problem. (Laughter.) Frankly, our na- 
tional church — in the Episcopal Church, we have considerable na- 
tional funds that we are using to promote new* work in the church. 
The experimental ministry that I am engaged in is one of them. We 
have pilot dioceses, there are 11 pilot dioceses who really are ready to 
take on an experiment, you know, and who have the ability to do it. 
There are other dioceses with bishops, God bless them, that it would 
be just a sin to give them the money because they don’t know what 
to do with it. 

Mr. Gay: This is a problem because I was reading in the paper 
today at noon where they are talking about electing another Gover- 
nor’s wife down here in another State, Governor Coleman’s State, 
and we are electing more actors and guitar pickers than you can 
shake a stick at. 

Mr. Walker: They’ll all get in the movies, then, the guitar 
pickers. 

Mr. Laurel: Father, first of all, as to the migrant problem, is that 
inter- or intra-state? Do migrants in Missouri go into interstate 
movement ? 

Mr. Chapman: Yes, we do. We used to be one of the biggest con- 
sumers of migrant labor there, but now we are a large exporter, to 
the extent of 6,000 families a year. They go to Florida, Michigan, 
Indiana,Ohio. 

The insecurity of the migrant is also present, though, in our local 
workers, because, you know, you migrate from field to field of you 
get hauled from Hayti to Dexter and you spend the day up there 
and then you come back at night. You just have to try to flock from 
one field to another. 

Mr. Laurel: Do you have a minimum wage in Missouri? 

Mrs. Bandy: No. 

Mr. Laurel: Is this the first opportunity that you have really had 
in trying to break the migrant cycle, for example, by giving basic 
education to some workers or to retrain them into some kind of a job 
that they can be utilized at home or in their own area, rather than to 
go into the interstate migrant stream? Is this a pilot project in that 
regard, also, from trying to teach them some not only basic educa- 
tion^ but also some kind of retraining? 

Mr. Chapman: No, this is my first experience with Title III-B 
and that kind of program, but it is done elsewhere too, in the settling 
out process. You try to give a person the basic education, the skills 
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question it would bring about a substantial amount of organization 
which, ill turn, would tend to lift the whole farming industry. 

Mr. Chairman: 1 have definite feelings in that direction, yes, sir. 

The Chairman : Are there any other questions? (No irssponse.) 
Thank you. Reverend Clui|pinan. 

Mr. Underwood is our next witness. Mir. Underwood is staff 
director, East Carroll Cotnmun ity Action Association, Lake Provi- 
dence, La. 

Mr. Underwood: I have- taken the liberty «rf bringing with me an 
associate of mine, Mr. Vain Dixon, lbecan.se Mr. Dixon has lived in 
the area all of his life, aiull I am sort of a newcomer. I think he cam 
answer some of the questions that I can’t. 

The Chairman : We welcome you both. 

Mr. Underwood: I' also understand I am the tail that’s wagging 
the dog. A lot of you gentDemen have flights to catch out this after- 
noon, and it is most unfortunate because I liepe that I have some- 
thing to say that is of interest. If airy of you feel like I am going to 
keep you past your airplane flight, don't say ;it word, just sneak out. 

Air. King : Most of them have. 

Mr. Underwood: I got here a litffe bit eairty and listened to some 
of the things that other people have said. I think a lot of people have 
stolen my thunder, but I will rend this little thing we have fairly 
much verbatim and see if you will want to ask us some questions. 



STATEMENT OF R. R. UNDERWOOD 

Mr. Underwood: As you noted, 1 am stall’ director of a com- 
munity action association in a parish of Louisiana, and we are real 
proud of this section in northeast Louisiana because we feel it is in 
the center of the Delta farmland, some of the most fertile in the 
world. We are real proud of this section because we feel it is a 
center of some of the inosl fertile farmlands. We are quite proud of 
our farms and fanners. Over the years they have been most progres- 
sive, and as a result, we have a large number of quite prosperous 
n'nd large farms. 

Their success was accomplished by progressive and modern farm 
methods which have also 'been a primary cause of our poverty 
problems. In the past, our area consisted of many small family- 
operated farms, and the large farms required large numbers of 
workers living on the farm: The women and children were able to 
help out in the seasonal peaks where harvesting required large 
amounts of labor. As a consequence, most of our farm families were 
large in size. 

However, with the advent of farm tractors and their ability to 
cultivate substantially larger acreages than the mule and plow, the 
need for large numbers of farmworkers began to decline. As the 
larger and more expensive farm machinery was developed, the need 
for workers declined further, and the cost for the machinery made 
the small farm less and less economical. As a consequence, the more 
successful farmers acquired larger amounts of land to enable them 
to more economically utilize their machinery. This process was 
hastened by the rigorous crop production controls program. As an 
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example, they redinced coelom alloitments to the area where one 
small faroneir wouldl sell fcihe. allotment to burger farmers, and the 
liltrger f aimer would put fwrtili suareage of cotton, to justify the 
capital investment of equipment. ; 

The advent of chemical processes for cut t ivation and for weed 
wntrol has further hastened the reduction in the need for fnnn- 
workers on the farm. 

The result of this progress is that in the period from lfMO ten date, 
uur parish population has declined from It) -023 to 13,033,, an. April 
STOCG estimate. This is a loss ©if 32 percent of our population in tlwt 
#ace of an exploding growrln in our national population. As is 
apparent from our popuihUi'mn decline, some 0,000 people have left 
fine parish. In adic&ion, ! hovwwver, some 8,000 have moved to town.. 
Those were people engaged ran Louisiana. Most of these vie re people, 
who, ill the case of Louisiama — we have ail old age pension law— 
that became old, moved to town, got the old age percsion, became 
recipients of the old age pension, and were, therefore, aliift to eke oUtl 
a fairly adequate existence. This is certainly not what we would 
qualify as poverty. 1 mean, they are not affluent by any manner of 
means, but at least they are cared for. 

Now, as a consequence, these people, because of tlaeir age and 
training, ceased to work and became recipients of either old age 
assistance programs or some other form of public welfare programs, 
with the result that our urea has one of the highest per capita 
ratios of persons receiving public assistance of any parish in our 
State. We are rocking along fairly happily on this; we weren’t 
doing very well, but this recently enacted legislation establishing 
minimum wages for farmworkers, while it will certainly result in 
higher incomes for those workers who are going to remain working, 
it is certainly an advantageous thing and a much needed thing. 
It has been iiccomplished and it was put in effect yesterday with, 
so far as I can see, absolutely no thought being given to the dis- 
possessed workers as a result of this. 

Now, since both the young and the old worked on the farms 
at some time of the year, usually during hoeing time, they were able 
to pick up the $3 a day wage, which an old person could make, or 
a fnmily of seven or eight or nine kids could get up to $30 or $ft) 
a day and in a 17-week period they could pick up the $1,700, $1,800 
a senson which represented a tremendous additional income to ’the 
family. I talked to many farmers, and while chemical weed control 
has not been the thing they used to use, they are going into it full 
spray and to the full extent this year. They will lure some hoers °r 
hoe hands which they will pay at $10 a day, but these are certainly 
going to be only the more qualified people who can turn out the best 
amount of production. 

Now, what is going to happen to these other families or the people 
who are made surplus as a result of this? Let’s take the farmworker 
that used to work on a farm as a tractor driver, say. Most farmers 
now, in order to either avoid coining under the 500 man-day per 
quarter regulations or to keep from being under too great a strain, 
are planning very seriously and have already reduced their work- 
load on the farm in half. The confusion attendant to the institution 
of this new law has led to the fact that many of them feel that if 
they have a family living on the farm it is a real question how 
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much, if anything, they should vintage them for their houses tllmt 
they offer as fringe bene fifes, and £f they don’t, offier aitee lmises 
as fringe benefits, dotheso const itute^ome form of iuoAouwe Pairing the 
oil period of the yetur, and are they... therefore, going to qualified 
for, I mean, be accused of having,'" t o establish a lnghei” wage rate 
and go back and pav them foe the working period t he rated I have 
had this happen in Wage and Hour.. 

The farmers are taking the easiest way out; move tlaeun all oil', 
move them into town. We have a town of G,000 population!. Alii of 
a sudden we have a man in perfect! ly good health — we have pro- 
visions in our State to take care of the disabled, but awe Aon’t have 
any provisions to take care of the tilde people. lie Wat wife and 
some children and like most poor people he lias no sinuintgps: ; account, 
and i there is going to be a long period of time whets® ffe farmers 
are not even going to be able to even advance in pay, Wesnise there 
is a real question whether this is a loan or an advaiiceural in pay. 
or something else. These people are going to be starving.; 

Now, the average worker that works in industry or any other 
form who is laid oil' during periods of time is entitled to draw 
unemployment compensation. I am sure you all know quite well this 
costs the employer a nnisimtuu of ft percent of payroll. I submit 
that as soon as possible, and it might not be legislatively possible 
to do this, that a similar program to extend these unemployment 
benefits be made available to our farmworkers. Of course, this 
won’t help those that haven't had a past history on it; but we have 
a seven-point program of which this is one, and I’d like to read it 
over to you and then ask for some questions on it, because I am 
sure it isn’t well written. 

First, we feel that the benefits of unemployment compensation 
should be extended to include agricultural workers in order that they 
may be entitledrto draw unemployment compensation during their 
periods of unemployment extending throughout the winter months. 
This is inevitable, that every farmer lays oil' during the wintertime; 
nobody can work. 

Second, that during these regular periods of unemployment and 
as a condition of their receiving the compensation, that programs 
be established to determine their intellectual capabilities, to improve 
their literacy rate, and to train them in agricultural and other 
vocations. This is certainly an excellent time to make a tractor 
dri ver or a cottonpicker driver more aware of the .equipment he 
is handling. It would certainly indicate to me that the more trained 
workers can command the higher pay. 

Three, that the surplus workers be accorded the same compensa- 
tion initially and given the advantages of the same training with 
the addition of vocational training lo enable them to fill jobs that 
might be more readily available in urban areas. 

Four, and I think this is a very important one, that the small 
uneconomical farmers be given concentrated training and technical 
assistance to enable them to raise crops that do not require exten- 
sive or expensive mechanization and that, have higher yields; 
specifically, produce crops which are admirably fitted to small 
farmers who nave large families. 

Five, that a concentrated effort at both the local level and at the 
governmental level be made to encourage industrial development 



of rural areas to level off the effects of seasonal farmwork and crop 
failures. Industrial development could be accomplished by granting 
defense contractors special consideration if they agree to perform 
their work in areas that would employ rural people, thereby enabling 
them to gain the work experience necessary to obtain jobs else- 
where and to advance themselves. 

Sis, that a regular exchange of information between the em- 
ployment services of the nation be made in order to locate critical 
labor shortages and an attempt be made to train rural workers to 
fill these jobs wherever they might be located. 

Seven, we have our own little operation which, basically, in view 
of the fact that our present labor supply is not trained as industrial 
labor — 

We. propose that a program be established in our area as a 
private program and be known as “Operation Dead Aim.” Every- 
body has to have an operation name, so we picked this one out. 

We feel that this is an excitingly original development in the 
annals of race development and the proposed abolition of poverty 
from a given area. This is a pilot operation to ascertain whether 
the Negro can be practically trained to do a specific job for a 
selected industry. . , , . 

We have resolved that “Operation Dead Aim would be sighted-m 
on a textile factory, and that it would focus its training program 
to prepare the trainees to function efficiently within the operations 
of a small textile plant. 

It is important to note that this program, designed to serve as a 
pilot operation, is unique in its selection and purpose. While in- 
tended for the most part for the Negro race of the area, it is in no 
sense limited thereto, and is open to all qualified applicants. We 
hope that under the supervision of some Government program, we 
haven’t found one yet, an assembly line of some 30 industrial sewing 
machines would be established, simulating the entire layout of a 
small garment plant, and that instructors be practical technicians or 
artisans of the textile industry and trade, and that instruction would 
comprise the specific duties of operations in like industries and the 
course of instruction would be so conditioned in curriculum that 
a competent operator would be graduated, ready for the production 

It is our opinion that such an operation should be financed under 
the selected program providing for educating and training adult 
persons who lack a wage-earning skill. The necessary machinery 
could be rented, possibly on a rent-purchase arrangement. This 
operation is deemed unique in that specific exploration is being 
made in a new field, that is, the agrarian South with a large Negro 
population. If “Operation Dead Aim” succeeds, as we confidently 
fed it will, and is followed by the establishment of a successful 
textile manufacturing plant, then a new approach has been estab- 
lished and the ever-present problem, poverty, will have been 
challenged and some measure of success achieved. 

We selected a garment-manufacturing firm for the following 
reasons : 

There are three such plants in operation, or coming into opera- 
tion, in a 30-mile radius that could utilize some of our trained people, 
as they will ultimately employ in excess of 400 people. These are 
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not within our parish or county and therefore we do not qualify 
to send them to that MDTA program that has been set up to train 
these people and they don't have room for our people in their 
county. That’s what it boils down to. 

A garment factory costs less per employee to furnish and equip 
than any oilier type of industry } and we feel that a 200- to 300- 
employee plant would he economically feasible in our area because 
of the large number of female workers. 

We also feel that the long-term utilization of labor in garment 
factories is considerably less subject to automation than any other 
industry. They haven’t quite figured out a way to do that with a 
machine yet. 

Since the bulk of the employees would be female, their income 
from such sources would supplement their family income, and also 
any temporary shutdowns of the factory, or crop failure on the 
other side, would probably be taken up by income from their 
duplicate sources. 

We submit, also, that in our particular population there is a 
greater surplus of female labor than male labor. 

We feel that this program, which is much more involved than I 
am getting into, would be an excellent beginning answer. Our 
problem has been we can’t find — we are in a chicken and an egg 
situation. The depth of labor— MDTA is ideal if you have a factory 
ready to come to town. They will come h and put in all the money 
in the world. \Ve have also had interviews with industrial prospe.cts 
who said this is fii:>j, but it is real hard to train your people to 
work, we’ll go someplace else where they have more experience. 
They are working on farms now, they are slow, they are hard to 
get brought up to standard. We have also heard it said from some 
of them that Negro labor is more apt to unionize than white labor 
in factories. As it happens our parish is 65 percent Negro, and I 
would say that most of your surplus labor force is Negro. We tried 
to get together with OKI) one time and we had to have a union man 
on the board. We looked all over town and finally found one man 
in the parish who belonged to the railroad union, and that’s the 
only one we could find. He belonged to the railroad union. 

Basically, gentlemen, we've got two or three problems and I 
think everybody hits a dozen, and maybe ours aren’t the answer. I 
feel, first, we are an agricultural area. Most of the county agent 
type of work that is.dono in our area, most of their time is given 
to treating the existing farmers’ problems, the larger farm. Yet 
most of our surplus help have become surplus because they are 
either not going to be utilized on the farm or their family isn’t, or 
they have a small farm that’s no longer efficient. Surprisingly 
enoughj in our area all the produce that we eat in our area comes 
from either the Texas valley or from Florida, just like everybody 
else's. We think we have some of the most fertile land in the world, 
but .we do need some funds. Apparently farmers are real hard-- 
headed, to kick them into the idea that, it is a whole lot better 
to take a family with eight kids and put them out in a tomato 
patch one summer and make a couple thousand dollars than it is to 
send them down the "mid and. try to hire them out as hoe hands. 
This is fine; they going down to get cash money, to take the 
gamble; but this year they aren’t going to be hired out. 



We have an excellent opportunity and we are certainly working 
on it: That the large farmer who has several families on his places— 
and let me assure you a good competent tractor driver is not only 
paid ^ell above tins minimum \vage, but he is offered many fringe 
benefits to keep him— is more than willing to make available to 
each farm family if they want to supplement their hoeing income, 
tracts of land that could be utilized for this sort of thing. But we 
do need funds, and I guess we need them from th.> Federal Govern- 
ment. Everybody else goes there, and we need it to teach these 
people how to raise the crops. X would frankly think since there 
are very few people raising them in our area, we might go to the 
areas where produce is raised, get those people, a few of them, to 
teach us how. 

Finally, I think extending unemployment benefits to farmworkers, 
first it is needed now, not yesterday; it should have been brought 
in as a condition or as a part of this increase of minimum wages, 
because I can see of no way whereby we can help these people learn, 
feed them long enough to learn to replace them or to rcemploy them 
in other activities. 

I hope there are some questions. 

The Chairman : Thank you very much. You have extended our 
knowledge of these problems considerably. I am very glad to have 
you and Mr. Dixon here. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Underwood: Well, I clidn ! t do very good. I didn t get 
anybody interested. Tail end of the doing, I know. 

The Chairman: We have been over a number of these general 

situations, as you know. . . 

Mr. Underwood: Why, certainly 3 I am aware of that and 1 am 
sure this has been repeated many times. I hope this repetition has 

impressed you. . 

Mr. Lawrence Davis: Is Mr. Dixon a tractor driver? 

Mr. Underwood: No, sir. 

Mr. Kino : Tell us about Mr. Dixon. 

The Chairman : Come oil, Mr. Dixon, tell us about yourself. 

Mr. Dixon: Well, T am interested in developing my community 
in general, whether it is Caucasian or whether it is Negro, or 
whether it is the Chinese or Japanese, but as Bob just said, we have 
about. 5,000 people down there that’s poverty stricken. We have 
a community of our own, in a sense, and we live in what you call 
a dog’s leg. It is in the corner, you see, of Louisiana, Every large 
factory, every Government contract, we haven’t been able to stop 
anything because it is a little hit off the beaten path, in a sense, 
sort of like a haven, you see, so we are there with a population 
in a parish of 13,000 people, 65 percent Negro. About 8,000 now are 
living in the proper of Lake Providence, and the remainder are 
living out on small plots in their community or else the farmer is 
letting them eke out an existence on small plots. With the new 
minimum wage law they are buying more machinery, fertilizer. 
And we had a meeting about 3 or 4 weeks ago with the Labor 
Department, and the farmers just can’t pay a kid that’s 4 or 5, or, 
say, 8 or 9 years old a dollar an hour to chop cotton. So the high 
school students this year will be in the streets if we don’t come up 
with something soon. 
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Tli e wife ami maybe the kids that the farmer paid to transport 

11T 4°( he hekl , s , were paid W :l di ‘y regardless, regardless of 
size, if they could carry a hoe they were paid. Now the farmer 
can t pay these people. And whereas a family of maybe six or 
seven were supplementing the husbands income, and within a run 
0i co'rnA t ie ™ n 1-ouuMunity would have an income of, say, $7,000 
or $8,000, well, $»,000 of this will be cut back, which will leave 
during the peak season about $2,500 that normally goes to the man 
that can operate the machinery. Whereas this man has received 
his salaiy all during the rainy seasons of, say, 40 hours a week, 
lainy season coming around November and December, this man is 
going to be cut off, and as of February 1 his salary is stopped, 
they drop the hatchet. J FP * 

Mr. Lawkexck Davis: Whose ideas are these that you are ex- 
pressing— 1 Operation Dead Aim" and all that? I can tell you 
why I ask this, because so many times in the last 2 days we have 
said that the matter of projecting for the future was taken away 
from the people, and 1 just wondered did this idea come from 
those unemployed women? 

Mr. Underwood : No, actually it didn't. I will give you the back- 
ground on that. . 

, °^ r llttle area we have something known as Industrial Develop- 

1,p nr™ P i rai01l f ri llC i l We f* up ™ ere P° litel y and nicely under 
the proper laws of the State that would enable us to issue bonds and 

rent property if we ever had a factory. We haven’t got even one yet. 

we did and also the local governmental bodies 
made available a sum of money for a group of us that were appointed 
best to try to encourage industry to come into the area- 
and ve took what we considered, after two or three failures, we took 
wnat we consider was a look at ourselves. We were an agricultural 
community. Quite frankly, the biggest surplus labor source are the 
women, and we felt if we could attract a garment factory in the area 
nr Ln e0p e u 'y ou d rajNy be hurting by their working for 
o ^ 6 °i a week ’ l n . stead °f $3 a day, woufd be the houeswives of 
he araa who were luring them, and this was a number of us who 

dn ?n°fr tain y , UOt 111 t i le .P° vei ^y class - We feh that our wives could 
° p own housework just about as well, because in the meantime 

,P nnn„wf d the f «* that . merchants in this town without 
the population of our puvish being able to make a living, they are 
drying un and going away. The big farmers don’t need the town in 
°ur parish, Ihey usually go outside of the parish to buy their prod- 

seTish^boutk 6 Pe ° Pe Sp6nd theh ' m ° ney in our ^wn. Ve are very 

, n^ e , b ’ , AVe P.ut this whole thing together as a wild idea. We have 
talked about it with Russell Long who happens to be a friend of one 

ii n ‘, en " 10 wrot . e ' ve have gone up and down the roadside, 
and all we come up with is that there is not sufficient legislation today 

availS Vp ^ an P 0 ' ver trall . lin g program until you get a factory 
available. We felt we could raise through private capital sources ade- 
quate money to put up a factory. We have the land available so does 
everybody else. Tins is nothing new. The agricultural worker is not 
accustomed to working under production line speeds, but in other 

SDeed^ T 6 T m fi ny people , who ha Y e worked under production line 
speeds. So when these people come through we finally conned a few 

of them into coming in and looking at us. Time after time we get the 
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same story I think we’ll get a little speedier labor elsewhere, they 
have had experience. We submit, quite frankly, that any person who 
can pass a dexterity test, if given a chance, can produce at piece rate 
speeds and make out, as they call it in the garment factory, make 
more than the minimum wage. If they earn less, then they are laid 
off, anyway. 

Also, for selfish reasons, vve feel that if the ladies are working the 
men will stay. They won’t have to work as hard: they can go hunting 
more often. ° 

M: 
man 
what 

Air. Dixon, m your statement as to the minimum wage and the dis- 
placement of labor that was going to result therefrom, there might 
have been some indication that this was bad, that the fact that four 
members of the family had been working and earning a wa^e 
that as an aggregate amounted to enough income to give the family a' 
tairly adequate standard of living, that this was preferable over one 
person, the breadwinner in the family, working and earning a 
decent wage which he could maintain the entire family at the level 
the}’ should be maintained at. I couldn’t help but recall in my mind 
that you were speaking about what Sarah Claghorn had written 
around the turn of the century where she said the golf links lay so 
near the mill that every day the working children could look out and 
see the men at play, xii our society it seems to me the children should 
be playing and going to school during these years, not out in the 
cottonhelds chopping cotton, or like they used to be doing in my 
State, sorting out slate. And that the father in his rightful place is 
making the living and the mother in her rightful place is makiim 
the home, I mean if they have children in the home. Mr. Underwood! 
your statement then later is what really precipitated this: Let’s put 
the women to work so the men will stay home ? 

Mr. Underwood : I was being facetious about that. 

Mr. Stanley : The fact of the matter is that the passage of the 

nuTtetT SP T,1 S bad - , In home State the 1st of January we 
put into effect a dollar an hour State minimum wage law, which is 

very low, but it is a start. I checked into a motel recently where I 
lave been staying for a number of years ana they had a bur si<m un 
ih '“ ***“>? “D™ to the enactment of tlMSJS 

^ age Jaw effective the 1st of January, the minimum rate for single 
rooms will now be $10.” Well, I had been paying $9.50 for *veml 

th ? first P lace ’ «»ey were admitting they 
ere paying their help less than a dollar, but implicit in all this is 
that the -social purpose here that we are trying to serve is to create a 

Ke a good f if b e alanCed ’ tliat ever y° ne is having an opportunity to 

andla^rSg £&£* 1 T ** “ »» this — ■ 

,, ?/ ie ’ I don .’ t think that there is any farmworker in the country 
that could raise a family of seven or eight kids on a dollar an hour 
I am trying to raise a family of four kids and I make one heck of a 

nil Tw m °- ne , y f a , dol j ar , ?“ hour and my savings account is 
1 mi £ lt be lack of ability, but nevertheless, between the 
minimum wage as they presently are being paid and the needs to 
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live and to eat, they've got to ask for other help from their families. 
Now I don’t think there is a politician in the world until our last 
10 years that hadn’t admitted to the fact that as a condition to be 
elected that he was raised on a farm and worked in a field, and 

Mi\ Stanley (interrupting) : It is changing. 

Mr. Underwood: It is changing; we don’t have as many farms 
and we have more tractors. Hut nevertheless, fannwork of the nature 
that Van Dixon and I are talking about, while it is not as well as 
playing golf or something, it certainly is better than doing nothing, 
and it certainly does help. These people are in extremely low cash 
income positions, ami any time anything happens that further 
depletes their opportunities to acquire this cash, whether they do it 
with their wife or their children, or both, puts them in a tremendous 
problem. 

Now, I did not suggest by any manner of means that we take the 
children and the women who are normally working, say, as hoe 
hands in the summertime and put them on unemployment benefits 
or train them for jobs. I was suggesting that the heads of the family 
he trained for jobs. Also in our area we have a great number of 
families where there is no male head: (here is only a female head. 
Now, these people, if they have children, and most: of them do, 
presently are receiving aid to dependent children, and this at the 
best is never going to he enough to raise these children. The women 
as the heads of these families, in a garment factory or some form 
of work, would make far more money that way than they are 
receiving now. 

Mi’. Stanley: Would they really, in a garment factory in Lou- 
isiana? You'Ve got a pretty good public welfare program in Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. Underwood: I have been involved with enough garment 
factories to know one thing, If the minimum wage is $1.40 an hour, 
you have an average wage in any garment factory of about $1.80. 
Now, this is $1.80 for a 40-hour week, which is what? — real fast like, 
$72 a week. They arc working, and they are receiving, if they have 
six kids and no husband to support them, $140 a month. I kind of 
submit they would make more money working, nor would they he 
losing all of this income. 

Mr. Stanley: You mean six children in Louisiana, they only 
get $140? 

Mr. Underwood : 1 am guessing at that, hut it is close. 

Mr. Stanley: Mr. Underwood, your response is as I thought it 
would he, hut I just want it clarified in the record. 

Mr. Underwood: 1 wasn’t saying we ought to work children. 

Mr. Dixon : Permit me to add this, too, Mr. Stanley. I would 
like to clarify myself, .too. It is not that the people in East Carroll 
Parish want to put everybody to work and put the whip to them. 
It wasn’t made in that sense. What I would like to state is that the 
farmers last year let the people work as an accommodation, because 
actually as far as chopping cotton is concerned, the farmers have 
weed killer and numerous ways whereby they can — where t lry 
don’t need to hand hoe, actually. And they have done this more or 
less as an accommodation, for they can put a cottonpicker out there 
and pick a hale of cotton for $20 or $25 a hale. The people that have 
been living on the farm, they let them pick a certain amount of 
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cotton and they eventually wind up paying maybe $50 or $55 to 
have one bale of cotton picked, so it is a situation like that. 

The Chairman: Thank you. We thank you very much. 

We thank our other witnesses very much, indeed. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p.m. the hearing was closed.) 
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statement submitted by blue a. carstenson 

I am Dr Blue Uarsteuson, tbe assistant to the president of Green Thumb, 
a national’ program of National Farmers Union operated under a grant 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity under the Nelson amendment. 

I am also the director of the senior member council programs of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union and assistant legislative director. 

I am testifying on behalf of Green Thumb and National Farmers Union. 

Farmers Union is a.; organization of farm families which has fought 
povertv since its start some 66 years ago in Texas, when it was organized 
bv a group of very impoverished Texas farmers. Farmers Union has been 
fi'ebtine poverty in rural America ever since that time, and they have been 
the only farm organization which has formally and. directly actively engaged 
in the War on Poverty. It was our former President, Jim Patton, who 
originally coined the phrase "War on Poverty," led a delegation to meet 
with President Johnson, and initially sold him on the idea of declaring war 

Over the years Farmers Union has fought for legislation to reduce poverty 
on the broadest of fronts. For example, Farmers Union is the only orga- 
nization to regularly testify in favor of the Farmers Home Administration, 
the Food Stamp Program, the Appalachia development program, AKA, UL ' A ' 
TV A, MV A, MDTA, OEO, and many more of the "alphabets” of governmental 

Farmers Union operates many nntipoverty programs. Our national Direct 
Drug Service, of which I am president, has bee:- successful in cutting drug 
costs for rural Americans. The thousands upon thousands of co-ops which 
Farmers Union has organized have saved millions of rural Americans from 
noverty. Farmers Union has also undertaken public efforts such as project 
Green Thumb in fire States and Neighborhood Youth Corps programs in 
four States, OJT programs in two States, and CASA in Arkansas. I would 
like to report on project Green Thumb in a little more detail. 

Thumbnail Sketch of Project Green Thumb 

There are several million older low income people living in rural America, 
who, through no fault of their own, cannot continue to farm or find em- 
ployment. Having poor job prospects and often living In rm\il pockets of 
poverty, these older farmers face years of deprivation and poverty for them- 
selves and their wives. Project Green Thumb seeks to use the skills of older 
and retired low income farmers in growing things to beautify tbe highways. 

Tbe program, wliicb has been In operation for one year, employed a 
maximum of 500 worker-trainees in five States and had wide-scale com- 
munity, State, and congressional acceptance despite the challenge of em- 
ploying a group of men given up by most programs as hopeless. The average 
age has been 67, and the average income before entering the project was 
$900 per couple per year. The oldest workers are 89 years of age. 

Congressional committees, in seeing the potential of Green Thumb, pave 
greatly expanded opportunities for this type of program and have urged its 
expansion to all States. This year's proposal calls for expansion to nine 
States and 1,400 worker-trainee positions with a greater emphasis on 3 oD 
placement and development and the idea of being of service to the com- 

The^men work 3 days a week and earn $1,500 a year. Heavy in-kind con- 
tributions come from State and community sources. The program operates 
under the Nelson amendment for conservation, beautification, and community 
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betterment for persons with poor employment prospects because of agd or 
other reasons, with special reference to the Economic Opportunity Act 
amendments relating tc equitable distribution of programs between rural 
and urban areas and the inclusion of senior citizen programs in the War on 
Ioverty and the funding of independent programs outside the CAA’s. 

Evaluations have shown the Green Thumb program is effective in aiding 
these men who are in deep poverty and prolonged unemployment to regain 
dignity and purpose in life and escape from the depths of poverty. It has 
stood alone as a pioneer to show the abilities and potentials of older and 
retired low income farmers as employable workers. 

Yet the family farmers of America do not fare well in the War on Poverty. 
A recent limited check of our membership in one State showed that our 
median net annual income, as taken from income tax statements, was 
probably well below $3,000 per family. Farmers Union is committed to the 
survival of both the farm family and to rural America. 

The basis for the economy in rural America is agriculture and the farm . No 
antipoverty plan can ignore the plight of agriculture and the family farm. 
1 overty in rural America is not a new problem nor is it getting appreciably 
better. The base of rural America and the family farm is eroding not only 
from technological change but from policies, prices, and practices which have 
forced literacy millions of people from rural America. Too many of the 
programs of the Department of Agriculture are not being run for the smaller 
farmer, but for the benefit of the 1 million larger farms. 

Farm debt has now reached $45 billion, an all-time high. Interest rates 
now are at a 40-year high. Credit and interest rates run about 2 percent 
higher in rural America than in the urban metropolitan centers. Farmers 
are asked to produce to fight the worldwide fight against hunger only to be 
told that they cannot get a reasonable price. Farm prices now are at only 
77 percent of F^ity; 100 percent of parity is necessary to net them an income 
qua i i' the factory worker. 

„ Commission study shows that the farmer is not 

gemPg a lair deal in the marketplace. Dairy farmers, poultry farmers, and 
other farmers are cheated out of millions of dollars by unethical marketing 
practices. * 



The farmer pays out more for farm equipment than is reasonable. As our 
national president Tony Dechant said last week at the Tight Money Con- 
ference, ‘‘These price increases continue while farm implement companies 
haul in the biggest profits in history. International Harvester increased its 
profits from $74 million to almost $90 million during the first half of 1966. 
John Deere and Company increased its profits from $39 million to $62 million 
during the same period. Allis-Chalmers increased its profits from $16 million 
to $21 million during the first 9 months of 1966. And the other farm machinery 
makers^ reported comparable increases. Now you would think the greed of 
those riding the backs of farmers would be satisfied with these huge profits. 
The truth is that they want even more. 

These farm implement companies, acting in unison, raised farm machinery 
prices another 2 to 5 percent on November 1. This means farmers have to 
shell out an additional $200 million for operating equipment this year— an 
added expense that comes right out of net farm income. 



Farm Loans 

In 1965, when interest rates were lower, Minnesota farmers reported they 
paid more on interest payments than they did for feed and seed or for fuei. 
rsow they pay from 1 to 4 percent more. Farm operating loans (non-Federal i 
cost from 7 to 11 percent and even 12 percent. Last year farmers paid $2.5 
billion in Interest on farm operations. Farmers cannot operate at 9 and 10 
percent interest rates for farm operating loans, and rural America cannot 
live on installment payments at 18 percent interest rates. Generally, rural 
America pays 2 percent more than the big city borrower. 

The tight money situation is common throughout the farm States and, so 
far, there is no relief in sight. 

Interest rates range from 7 to 10 percent in Arkansas, where crop losses 
the past year reduced quantities enough that a lot of farmers cannot get 
bank loans at any price. Many get help at the Farmers Home Administration* 
others are forced to quit. 

In Colorado , interest rates range from 7 to 9 percent, with suppliers 
charging as much as 1 percent per month. It is reported that FHA, over- 



whelmed with operating loan apptkmpms. will run out of money in Colorado 
next month. The outcome is likely to he duitt as many as 1.500 farm operators 
— all victims of this deadly credit squire — will be forced out of farming. 

Our reports also indicate that hank loans are limited almost entirely to 
old customers in Ku*ixnx % which means a credit shut-off for farmers just 
getting started. The same situation exists in South Dakota. 

In Montana, the Fanners Home Administration will be out of money by 
March 15- -still about million short of what is needed. In Minnesota. 

the pileup of FIIA loan applications indicates another $2 million would be 
needed to meet requirements. 

It's a similar atory in Xoyth Dakota . when* those with poor crops due to 
hail damage are especially hard hit and are being forced out of business for 
luck of credit at reasonable rates. 

Bankers and other moneylenders are besieging Government offices in Orcfjon 
in an attempt to get credit for family farmers. The shrinkage in farm credit 
there is estimated at 15 in 20 percent, causing a squeeze that will force 
several hundred farmers off the land. 

Interest rates have gone up as much as .‘I percent in 7' was, and a lOper- 
cent rate for a family fanner is not uncommon. Narrow profit customers 
are being cut off and referred to FIIA which, as in other States, is running 
out of loan money. A tremendous increase in demand for FPIA loans is 
reported In Wisconsin even though thfe allocation for that State is completely 
exhausted. 

I don't need to -spell out -in detail to this group the main causes of the 
credit disaster that has hit agriculture, slowed housing across the country, 
and now is affecting such durable good industries ns ^eel. aluminum, and 
automobiles. 

Home Loans 

Home building in rural America has come to an abrupt halt. The difference 
between a $10, 000 home loan over 30 years at 7 percent and one at 8 percent 
is about $0,50 a month in payments (about $10 a month rent or $2,000 over 
the 30 years). 

In 7P52. home loans were at 4% percent, often without any additional 
points being added. In the fall of 1'JOti home loans were averaging 5% per- 
cent plus an average of 2 points (or 7 % percent the first year). In the fall 
of WUG t the XAHB reported the average home loan interest rates of OMs 
percent ami an average of 7 to 8 points, or a total of about 13 Vj to 14 J /j 
percent (or about double interest the first year). No wonder new housing 
starts dropped to the lowest point in 20 years. The prospective homeowner, 
the home builder, developer, carpenter, bricklayer, electrician, real estate 
agent, and lumberman are but a few of those who are hurt by such high 
interest rates. 

Rural America needs credit unions by the thousands. Rural America needs 
credit and credit protection. Antiusury laws are a farce in most of the States 
that do have them, and half do not. We need truth in lending and credit bills 
and antiusury laws. Fanners Home Administration strives mightily and pro- 
vides 10 percent of farm operating credit. The other agencies strive too much; 
much of their credit goes to this larger farmer. A young farmer cannot get into 
farming today unless he inherits a farm or marries into a farm. 

Nearly Half of the substandard homes are in rural America, yet few homes 
are being built. Why? Not enough credit is the main reason. For every Home 
built by Farmers Home Administration, 25 are built in the cities by HUD, We 
need $1 billion additional now— today— this year— for Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to really ease the credit gap for rural America. Farmers and rural 
America need this additional $1 billion at 3 to 5 percent interest not 8 and 10 
percent. 

Is there any wonder that the number of farmers is declining rapidly, or that 
the farm belt was itt political revolt this past year? s 

Show me an area where farmers are in trouble and 9 out of 10 times I will 
show you a depressed rural community. The policies of allowing family farms 
to go out of business because they lack decent credit, have poor purchasing or 
selling power, is costly to urban and rural areas alike. For every single family 
farm that is bankrupt, 15 people are hurt. Not only the farm family but the 
people in the community who trade with the farmer. The cost of aiding the 
existing family farms to stay in business at a decent level is the cheapest way 
to prevent rural and ghetto poverty. The cost of not aiding these farmers to 
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remain i.s shattering both in dollars and in human values. Failure tu spend a 
tew million in rural ureas to light poverty may cost a billion when this poverty 
nows to the cities. 

^ short years ago the average person of American descent lived on a 
iurm. loday only about H percent remain; the rest are forced off. The cost of 
retraining and relocating a million farm families and the others that are forced 
to leave rural America is, even at a bargain rate of £1,000 per family, $3 billion. 
Hie Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, nor OEO are 

“ ndl lleXt • Voar t0 people. Less than 

4 peieeut of MU1A funds result rural America; .vet the biggest unemployment 
streas are lucre. One-third of our elderly live in rural areas, yet less titan 10 

Mfcvf’I’-Vo - , servlct ! s fur oldt ‘ r l Je °l’ le ara •“ rural areas. Only 15.5 percent of 
OLO-<_Al muds reach rural America, yet nearly half the poverty is there. 

Over the past 40 years, nonfarm employment constituted from 20 to 40 ner- 
eeut of all farm family income. Part-time and full-time jobs are essential to the 
fuudlv 11 ' V ’ yCt tUe L '^' Employment Service programs rarely reach the farm 

liurul America has less than one federally tissisted home built for everv * u> 
built in urban ureas with Federal funds, yet 43 percent of people living ‘in 
substandard housing live ui rural America. Less health services financed bv 
Government reach rural America where health care is poorer and health mueh 
worse. 1 he quality of education is less. I eould go on, but I will add one more 
item — there is less hope m rural America, 

What can be done? We advocate — 

U) Farm support and credit programs to aid the family farmer. 

<-> ,.°'} x ‘ r interest rates by changing Federal Reserve' Hoard composition 
?.. llu ICIe - s ’ . ,J - V truth 111 lending legislation by effective antiusury laws by 
taxing excessive profits, by stopping the sales participation program and’ ex- 
panding the credit available through FHA. 

Expanding Federal aid to education to disadvantaged rural youth 
4 Moving the employment service, MDTA, and OJT out into rural America. 
JfJ : ™ aggressive effort to aid regional programs such as the Arkansas 
lounst Development program and application. 

r 1 n>,° nf I |lr( > f < i e . lllUllt ° f law ' vhk ' h says tllL ‘ re shall •»« aa equitable distribu- 
«i?wi°5 l"°l? ,a,1 ! s between rural and urban areas and greater use of single 

pui pose and regional type agencies in rural areas. 

,j,;i "h ' l ! aJor 1 i ! lur “ lsc “ *“ s ° cial security to at least a minimum of $100 per 
out of poverty** ^ * Iresidellt w,n take perhaps half a million Americans 

(8) Tne development of an adequate rural development program and the 
accompanying community facilities programs. 

(!)) The development of a new positive attitude toward rural living not 

llv "" ! "■ ^ h ““"* "■ 

(10) Expanded programs of public sector employment designed to emnlov 
persons needing work and unable to lirnl it in the private sector. Public emplov- 

r, 1 i r sl * l,,,s SU< 1 , t J le Xels<,u uuiendment program and Neighborhood 
1 out h Corps ure aceeptable and liked in rural areas. With this mniipmra* 
and u 0111 a npo\\ er w e can rebuild rural America into a decent place to live. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY AMZIE MOORE 

Ihree million people have left the South since 1040, the majority of them 
Negroes. Many thousands are left there yet with no visible income, made idle 
by mechanisation or due to be made idle by the newly acquired minimum wage 
aw which they are kept from benefiting by. The dispossession of others has 

thhd 6 o/ tf.e d o-»- nim F r? d a “ d A f Uu,tUral Act of 19(i5< ' vhich removed cne- 
tmrd ot the Oiu.OOO cotton acres from production 

A wage survey conducted by the Department of Labor in 1065 covered 15 
^ atm "' 0l ’ kers ; 70 percent of them were paid less than $1.25 an hour 
and ,j 4 peieent were paid less than $0.75 mi hour. Many of these people were 
mo C ir a s S M f eomtKodilies 'ssued lj y the Department of Agriculture. Now, today 
mucL-necMed Tood UP e mUg Tequired t0 lnlrchase f(J0d stamps to secure 
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Mississippi lias shown nu net increase in population between 1950 and 1JM1. 
due to the fact that the Negri, outmigration and, to rt very small degree, the 
white outmigration has wiped out the population gamed through biitli. Betwee i 
1!)50 and 1906, 1,460,000 people migrated to northern Urban areas from t 
rural South. Through this period there were no efforts to stem the movement 
of these people out of the rural South and no programs initiated to attack tU 
conditions that forced the movement of these people away from then natural 

ll0 We S *a„d today a growing concern on the part of the Federal Go ^J n “ ( ' , ' t . 
inspired bv the demands of an awakened populace (t ie poor people of the rural 
South) to* truly wage war ou rural poverty. How is tins poverty evidenced ill 
tlie Mississippi Delta, for example. The per capita income in BoU'ai ■ is I ■ 
per year. Sixty-live percent of the families residing in 11 of the IS Delt. 
Counties had an income of $8,000 or less in I960. . 

The immediate and overriding problem is to keep Negioes (who *«s tl 
displaced and the poor We have been talking about) m the Mississippi Delta 
Benieuiber, 20 vears ago these same people were intimidated and forced to sta 
because their presence was required in order to keep a large enough labor po . 
so the wage level of hired hands could be kept to a near subsistence lex el. They 
are now economically outdated as labor (uo jobs, no food, no houses) ai 

^The^uVgencv of this problem demands that we must harness tlie power of 
tlie Federal Government and private industry. Ill' creating more alternatives 
than the one presented to these people by tlie phintation ®w«er I ? ll i 1 n tl p n 1 °^ 0 
power structure when they say, lOt' CAN islAY AND STARt h OR 
CHICAGO. 

Danaiuls 

(1) We must immediately move toward providing some temporary housing 
for the presently displaced and soon -to-be-evicted Negro agricultural worker, 
tlie creation of local low-cost housing authorities, and housing ror the aged. 

(2) We must move immediately to provide some temporary employment 
programs for these people — jobs that will also employ tlie large numbers of 

women who now are heads of household*!. nmninvori 

( 3 ) We must initiate new job-training programs tor both the ui - m Plo,\u 
and underemployed people in the Mississippi Delta and throughout the ruitti 

(4) The Federal Government must get down to the grassroots level to assist 
in organizing and supporting the efforts of local groups In putting LOgtdliei 
real programs aimed toward community development U.e„ broaden the op- 
portunity for the poor to make decisions in the crucial arcus which affect tnen 

ll \ e 5) ) Finally, tin, Federal Government through the Deportment of Agriculture 
and the Department; of Health, Education, and Welfare can uo longer permit 
the misuse of Federal funds in the areas of public welfare ami education, . 

(0) If there is food available (and there is) we must feed those that aie 
huugrv throughout the rural South, Quality education can be had in the rural 
Kmilli! and If the Federal Government will listen, the majority of the poor 
people are in the vanguard of this tight. Title I funds must he put to then 
proper use to enrich the quality of education available. More support by OIA) 
mid other Government agencies must come to the efforts of poor peoples 
organizations to control and administer their own programs in the 1 [ 

the Association of Communities of Bolivar County and the Child De\tl opine 
Group of Mississippi. If the Federal Government merely creates programs toi 
which Negroes are the passive, inactive recipients then they are endorsing 
welfarism. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CLEO W, BLACKBURN 

Governor Breathitt, members of this Commission, good morning I bring you 
greetings and sincere best wishes from Mr, II. Bruce I aimer, ehairnum o ■ 
board of directors of the Board for Fundamental Education; Mr. Charles A. 
Mover, president; and all our board members. % . , 

The Board for Fundamental Education is extremely honored and pleased 
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to have been invited lo take iiart in these important hearings, and to be invited 
to project our views on rural poverty. I personally count it a distinct honor 
to represent the 3Joard for Fundamental Education on this occasion. 

Everyone of Us knows how truly great America is — how truly great it is to 
. an American, living within the safety of American shores. Our prosperity 
is the en , \ of all nations- Our might and physical power are legend. American 
accomplish me Jits in every area of life have outstripped the pace and distance 
of all peoples, of all times. 

Propelled by individual initiative and pride, this nation of ours at every 
point in its history has accomplished exactly what it has needed to, exactly 
what it has wanted to. And indeed, the future holds great promise. In most 
ears this future promise carcases as the full, compelling tones of the Piper 
pulling Us along smooth, glittering roads in hard pursuit of the visible, attain- 
able American dream. Hut to too many others— tin* neglected, the bypassed 
of our land — the promise is unintelligible, and its shrill sound repels its bearers 
and reverses them along rutted, uncharted roads to abject povertv and hopeless 
frustration. 

At this point in our history, America must today begin to blend these sounds 
into a symphony of confidence and hope. We must secure for everv one of 
our citizens in every section of our country the luxury of our dream’ together 
with a hope for realization of this dream. 

America became great on the strength of our eilieient use of natural resources 
and human resources in concert with our determination to build a free, 
prosperous, strong nation. Xo other nation can match us. No nation dares trv. 
However, within our own boundaries, at the very heart of ' our nation, are 
Weaknesses which if left unrepaired will permit disaster to sieve through. One 
of the softest of these is poverty in the rural areas of our great country. 

In the South where more than half of the rural poor live— 

(1) A head of farm stock receives better medical care than the average 
sharecropper. 

(12) A barn to protect cattle is usually in better repair than the tin-roofed. 
Weatherbeaten shack housing an entire family of human beings. 

(3) A new baby lias less than half the chance of survival ns n bnbv born 
m an affluent urban setting. 

(4) A child thirsting for knowledge is all too often left d eh vd rated and 
unprepared to compete in today’s world. 

(o) Local governments cannot afford to build adequate schools, or Imv 
needed books. 

(0) And industry takes many “second, looks? before establishing plants in 
the urea. 

Yesterday the untrained, uneducated left the South for the promise of the 
Xorlh, Today the college-trained, the prepared are joining in the exodus. 

The industrialized metropolitan centers currently are 11 tiding it extremely 
difficult to hold their seams intact. Space is limited. Mechanization and auto- 
mation do not permit employment of the illiterate and unskilled, and as the 
result these areas cannot maintain balanced budgets as welfare payments to 
the newcomer* create drains on their tinaneial resources. 

In turn the South is losing its brains and manpower. As tills loss mounts 
the region will be denied additional new plants and the needed income from 
salaries and taxes. The pit of poverty become’*, deeper, and the poor Had it 
(Wen more difficult to extricate themselves. 

This is not efficient, utilization of natural resources and human resources in 
the tradition of the builders of our nation. This is not a contribution to our 
nation’s strength. 

The Board for Fundamental Education, working in every rural setting from 
the Mississippi Delta to the coalfields of West Virginia and from the Indian 
reservations of the West to the Eskimo villages of the Far Xorth. has watched 
the plight of the rural poor worsen and has expressed our deep concern many 
times to Government officials. 

The Hoard for Fundamental Education is a nonprofit, nonsectarian narional 
organization dedicated to the concept of helping people to help themselves. 
This is the only organization of its kind to be chartered by the T T .S. Congress. 

Today, almost two decades after its founding, the Board for Fundamental 
Education Js operating positive programs designed to uplift, the disadvantaged 
in some 25 States. The Board was created out of the concern of a group of 
.ndividuals for the people in our country who have been bypassed by op- 
portunity, and it acts as a catalyst, bringing together the resources of the 
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o e onn ier * r ?* n * n ? institutes throughout North Carolina and trained more than 
«MOU teachers in specialized teeiiniques for educating adults, and in the use 
o£ the new materials. Subsequently more than 30,000 undereducated adults 
were given instruction through tins program. This effort contributed to the 
raising of North Carolina's overall education level and gave new qualifications 
to thousands of that Stale's jobseekers. 

Administered in concert with new efforts at maintenance and Upgrading of 
the public school system in the interests of the children, this adult education 
program carried out on the community level throughout the South, can work 
wonders. 

The people of the South need jobs, and better jobs. The condition can be 
finally remedied only when sufficient industry is located in the Southern States. 
Much of this industry will have to be located away from the established 
urban centers, closer to the pockets of rural poor. As this movement and 
redistribution is taking place, business can do much. 

The Board for Fundamental Education has developed a new program which 
can relieve the recruitment and training burden of industry, and resolve much 
of the unemployment problem of the South. In-plant training of undereducated 
employees is the answer. 

While plants are ». ‘listing their recruitment fines into a shallow pond of 
available skilled and semiskilled workers, a huge reservoir of potential workers 
ready to apply for the companies’ needs is not being considered. The laborers 
and maintenance employees, with proper training, can readily move effectively 
into higher positions. As they move up they satisfy the needs of industry and 
open entry level positions to those in the area unemployed by virtue of their 
undereducated status. 

I he Diamond Alkali Company \i Houston, Tex., first demonstrated that this 
program was practical. Here some CO employees with long tenure were threat- 
ened because their labor pool jobs were being phased out in this automated 
age. In the proceeding 1) years only two persons from this level, after con- 
ventional instruction, were able to pass the tests for upgrading. The Board 
for fundamental Education applied its accelerated program, and after 15 weeks 
40 permit of those who entered the first class were able to pass promotion 
tests. Diamond Alkali has established a continuing program under the dirsc. 
tion of the Board for Fundamental Education, as the result of this success. 

Other companies now using the BFE program are Eastman Kodak, Olin 
Mathleson Chemical Company, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, E. I. Du Pont Company, Levi Strauss Companv, and the 
Dallas Retail Merchants Association, including seven of that city’s leading 
department stores. 

Housing is another area in which the Souths poor experience a dire need. 
The Board fur Fundamental Education has pioneered in self-help housing 
111 ^ ™ county and is certain tills technique can be effectively applied to the 
relief of the’ housing problem of the South. Under the BFE program aspiring 
homeowners are trained in home-building skills and organized in supervised 
construction teams to build a home for each member of the team. Land is 
purchased jointly to reduce the cost, and building materials are secured in 
the same manner. At the time the new owners move in. thev hold up to 
V* percent equity in their homes by virtue of their labor. The program enables 
land Kies to own homes who otherwise might never amass the resources to do so. 

The success of a self-help housOng venture depends in large measure on 
the support the owner-builders receive from the financial and business interests 
of the community in which the effort is undertaken. Ideal! v, a nonprofit cor- 
poration, capitalized with a reasonable revolving fund, should be organized 
to guarantee sound fiscal and business management fur the operation. 

Another dimension, and perhaps more important in the rural South, is the 
rehabilitation of existing homes. Owners can he taught to replace roofs! repair 
weatherboard, point up bricks, and generally renew their homes. Performed 
within the team concept, the participants would purchase materials jointly 
and experience significant savings both in purchasing and labor, through +he 
nonprofit corporation. 

The Board for Fundamental Education has been described in a Ford 
Foundation study of self-help housing in the United States as “the only orga- 
nization in the country with a meaningful self-help housing program M Our 
organization has transformed two ugly slums in Indianapolis, Ind., into new 
communities wherie more than 400 homes ranging in price from S10.000 to 
$1^000 were built Hinder our program. 
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A critical need for better health services exists today in the South. From 
conception to the grave, the rural poor is only half as well off as the average 
citizen in the rest of the country. He does not live near a source of medical 
service and the region experiences a severe shortage of doctors. His illness 
too often is not discovered until too late, and upon discovery, too many tunes 
his illness cannot be ticatcd. There is a dramatic correlation between a states 
per capita income and its infant mortality rate. Mississippi with the lowest 
per capita income in the nation has the highest infant mortality rate 10 
deaths per 1.000—00 percent above the national average. 

To improve and safeguard the physical health of the rural poor, the Board 
for Fundamental Education recommends the establishment of couimuintj 
health centers and the development of a broad program of health and health 
education The centers should be equipped with the most advanced equipment 
for the cariv detection of illness and disease and staffed with knowledgeable 
technicians.' directed by physicians who devote only part of their tune. In 
addition, tlu* nwbi.'e laboratory equipped to give cliest X-riiy.s und detect a 
varietv of chronic illnesses can well be utilized in the boutli. The Board for 
Fundamental Education operates stirh a health center m a poor section o 
Indianapolis, in cooperation with the local board of public health. 

The Board for Fundamental Education sees the primary needs of the rural 
poor as the primary needs of the poor everywhere— education, jobs, housing. 

The^asnirations of the rural poor are oriented to fairly .simple goals: the 
provision for their families of a comfortable, secure existence. They want to 
l,o useful productive, and decent. And they want these modest gains m Keep- 
ing with the American ideals (if dignity and independence, and freedom. The> 
want to compete and enrn. not be discarded and supported. • 

The combination of forces for good in this country, drawing upon the total 
strengths of both the public and private sectors, must today extend to the 
rural poor the needed resources and technology to raise his level of prepara- 
tion to a level which will enable him to help himself to the needs of Imnseir 

and li is family. . ...... 

The Board for Fundamental Education is eager to put its total experience 
mid resources to work in the South, and for the benefit of the rural poor who 
live there, 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JUANITA JOYNER 

I am Juanita Joyner. I am the mother of three children » 13, 12, and 0 years 
of n go. I am rliotr only support. I receive $120 per month from ADO, which 
1 uni grateful for; but it is not nearly enough to take care of a family this 

Private home work is OK., but it just doesn’t pay enough. What I need 
right now is a job that pays enough money to take cure of my family- ihen 
\ Vould be taken off welfare. This is the reason I taken this course in 
npliolsterv. At the end of IS weeks, 1 and 17 other students received cert ideates, 
which I was very proud of. Some of the students was placed on Jobs mi- 
med in tel v ; some was plac ed later. I was one* of the ones placed later. 

I got a chance to work for 2 1 k weeks betore I was laid off for lack of work. 
Xow I am out of work, out of school, and off welfare — no source of income. 
In the meantime. I am looking for work and trying to get back on welfare. 
Finally after about 2 months I was put back on ADC. 

Then about a month later I was called back to work providing I wanted to 
take the chance of working another 2 or 8 weeks again and nmybe getting 
laid off again when the work got slack. Now I am afraid if I take thi s j > 
I will he off welfare, and when I get laid off I will have to go through this 
same upleasant ordeal all over again. .. 

I don’t mind taking a chit live if I figure it will pay off. Right n°wwlmt 
I need is a job where I won't lie afraid of being lain off. The War on Poverty 
program wi mean help for a lot of us. This is why I do think t mt tills 
program is a big step in the right direction for the poor folk, With large 
families and small income due to limited education. 

When I say limited education, we’ve got lots of folks that don’t even know 
what the words mean, War on Poverty. If I may, I am going to try to deilne 
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the two words “war*’ and “poverty.” I am poverty and you are war. I need 
you much more than you need me, 1 know 1 need you because I want more 
out of life than just a handout. Many of our folk have accepted handouts so 
long until they are satisfied. A lot of us want to help ourselves but don’t know- 
how to go about seeing the proper people. Now this is my idea ; maybe a 
tieldworker; someone to convince these folk that they can help themselves, 
and to help these folk that want to help themselves; someone to go into these 
slum areas and work with these folk. I can imagine this would be quite 
expensive, but so is the War on Poverty as a whole. 

This War on Poverty program is the* best solution yet for the poor folk, but 
I don't think that you are getting your message across clear enough. We 
need someone to work with us and the industries represented by you. What 
I am trying to say is this, and the reason I say this is because I have ex- 
perienced it: I can take my upholstery certificate and go to every upholstery 
shop and factory in Memphis and they would tell me, “Sorry, we are not 
hiring today.” Or maybe if I am lucky I will get a chance to fill out an 
application. Whereas if I had some one to represent me to any particular 
factory or firm. I would he hired on the. spot and would not have to worry 
about being laid off as long as I did a good job. 

For the most part we don’t want or need charity; we want a chance. And 
I do believe you as a representative from the War on Poverty program 
headquarters — you are our door to a brighter tomorrow. Thank you. 



A basic question tlmt any society must answer is “How will the national 
product be allocated?*’ In the United States, the typical answer to this question 
is as follows: A person works a given number of hours a week, wages are 
paid, and wages are exchanged for products. The amount of products that a 
worker can claim depends on his (her) being employed, wage rate, number of 
hours worked, and product prices. 

The social system in tile United States has placed great emphasis on in- 
creases in technology and rapid adoption of the technology, which is translated 
into change. Change means that demands for inputs (including labor) and 
products change rapidly, even drastically. For example, farm machinery has 
been substituted for the bulk of farm labor since 11)40. Skills and skill levels 
of the entire work force are periodically rendered obsolete. New skills arc 
necessary for an individual to be able to maintain or increase his (her) claim 
on products in the national output. The typical pattern since 1040 1ms been 
n movement of persons to urban areas and the acquiring of new skills to 
maintain incomes. Tilt who were unwilling to move and/or learn new skills 
frequently accepted poverty level incomes. 

The hope to “niukc it” in farming, combined with the natural preference for 
the familiar, encourages too many marginal farmers to continue farming while 
precious years and training opportunities silently erode away. Too long a 
period at subsistence level of income produces a family “locked into farmih,,,” 
despite the low income potential such a farm offers. These farmers have in- 
adequate information for an early diagnosis of their farming potential. Their 
management errors are too numerous, and this attempt at: farming preempts 
the less financially demanding years when training is normally acquired. 

Even these farmers with adequate potential often fail to tailor their busi- 
ness to their own resources and organisational and operational abilities. The 
final result of these characteristics which are peculiar to agriculture is; all 
producers find success more difficult when too many remain to compete for 
land resources needed to use modern technology effectively; therefore, we find 
many displaced farmers and agricultural workers contributing heavily to urban 
unemployment. Surface manifestations of this process aro low income and rural 
poverty. 

Now, let’s turn to some of the ends or goals that society strives to achieve. 
Society cannot stop changes; rather, it seeks to minimize the effects of change 
tlmt perpetuate and/or materially Increase the number of persons in poverty. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY W. W. CAMPBELL 



INSIGHTS INTO RURAL POVERTY 
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In our society there is increasing concern that many public welfare programs 
provide little thrust for achieving the longer run goal of breaking the poverty 
cycle. 

Au essential question, then, is how to categorize the poverty cycle to show 
points most sensitive to policies designed to break the cycle. Age grouping is 
the index system suggested here (see diagram). Persons in the various a~e 
groupings have different (1) needs, (2) abilities, (3) attitudes in varying 
degrees of formulation and levels of responsibility. All are related to age "and 
me 1 influence the ease of the socioeconomic and geographical adjust- 

The simple diagram shown here strongly suggests that there is not a single 
poverty problem ; rather, there are many poverty problems depending on the 
age grouping to which reference is made. It is granted, of course, that some 
problems are common to more than one age grouping. 

We have now suggested the ends and a framework for considering the means 
but we have not mentioned wlmt the means are. Before doing this, does our 
framework suggest a major priority for considering the problems of the various 
tlge gi ou pings i 1 believe it does, especially if we are influenced bv the ends, or 
goals, which might break the poverty cycle. The two age groupings, 15 to lb 
and -0 to 24, are significant when the end is selection of the most vulnerable 
point to break the poverty cycle. The greatest emphasis should b^» with these 
age groups, due to the following advantages: 

(1) They are probably giving serious consideration to leaving home and thev 
are free to do so. 

(2) Many are still single. 

(3) They must make a decision now obtain more education and training 
or enter the labor force directly. 

(4) So mo of their attitudes and skill levels can still be adjusted 
(u) They have little if any financial debts. 

(6) The lixed costs of preparing them to be able to participate effectively 
in society can be spread over the entire span of work life. 

Now we can turn our attention to specific means. What are some steps to 
reduce rural low income V 

Oyer the years we have achieved substantial improvements in tiie standard 
of living for most of our population. But there are many who have failed to 
share in the prosperity that this nation enjoys. Because of the peculiar 
characteristics of agriculture and rural America, the incidence of low income 
in ruial America is higher than it is in urban areas In addition, many of the 
causatne factors of low income in this country have their roots in rural or 
agricultural areas. Aliy successful program to raise incomes must attack and 
eliminate those causes. No one approach will solve the problems of the poor 
But a number of steps may be taken to reduce or eliminate low income in 
rural areas, and I would like to briefly suggest a few. 

It has been well proven that level of education is closely and positively 
related to per capita income. A survey of the countries of the world shows that 
nearly every country which has a relatively high per capita income has a 
relatively high level of education. Stated another way, nearly every country 
wind; has a relatively high level of education also has a relatively high 
income. Thus, there is a remedy for poverty in a nation where emnloyment 
opportunities exist. * * 

We know that the early years in a child’s life are of vital importance. Bv 
the time a child is five, most of his culture, 1: s thinking patterns, and his 
patterns of aggressiveness are well established. The homes of many under- 
privileged children often place these children one to two years behind their 
classmates. 

The Headstart programs have been successful in helping students get off to 
the same level in school. Since money is not available to do the total job it 
seems more logical to make sure that we have a complete program for all 
children the summer before they enter school in the fall. 

To accompany this, our elementary schools need remedial educational pro- 
grams for the slow learners. If a child is a slow student, naturally he becomes 
discouraged and soon is ready to drop out. 

We recognize an attempt to attack the problems of juvenile delinquency 
and school dropouts after they occur is much like treating the symptom; 
rather than the causes of a disease. Parent development programs are needed 
particularly for mothers of low income families, to show them how to keep 
house and raise the family. Existing agencies, such as the Agricultural Exten- 
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siun Service in their home economics program, and the Welfare Department 
and Health Department, could be strengthened to further services and pio* 

grams to these people. . 

Aids or nunpruiessiunls, working under the leadership and tranuug of these 
agencies can serve as a bridge to reach these families. The aids use the same 
language and can help set standards for the poor. One of the ways disad- 
vantaged families can learn skills needed to join society is to practice and 
become prolicient in them. Thus, aids can provide this signiUcant path needed 
to reach the poor with new information. 

To further the youth development process, these young people need ex- 
perience and opportunities in other outside activities. The majority of our 
vouth in the disadvantaged classes belong to no group or organization, boine 
of these youth in our country have been involved in a special youth program 
being conducted by the Extension Service on a pilot basis. Again, the non- 
professionals are reaching youth where the professionals cannot. 

For those families who have an adequate farm income potential and who 
would make most of their livelihood from farming, an adequate pre-tanning 
and in-fanning training program and educational program could be designed. 
This would help make optimum use of those resources through improved 
organizations, operations, and management, and provide more adequate and 
equitable incomes within agriculture. 

The efforts we have carried out in eastern Arkansas with fruit and ^ege* 
table produAion is a good example. We have established market^ for these 
products, assisting the fanners through the informal educational programs 
of the USD A and the University of Arkansas. And, we have used f armors 
Home Administration and Economic Opportunity cooperative loans to strengthen 
the marketing program for low income families. \\ e still need assistance in 
strengthening our l’arni-tonnarket road program that could help these producers. 

For those farmers who are ••locked in agriculture* 1 and who do not have an 
adequate farm income potential and who must seek nonfarm opportunities, 
the tirsi step could be to develop a counseling program for young people in 
rural areas. The objective would be to overcome this remoteness and the lack 
of understanding of the lmnfarm employment opportunities. This program 
should help rural youth recognize their potential and aptitudes early and 
encourage them to acquire the training, skills, and education as soon as 
possible. This will mean some substantial changes among r ural senoois in the 
State and will add additional emphasis to improve and develop vocational 
technical training and education. ... 

We feel the 10 vocational technical schools we are getting in Arkansas will 
Treat ly aid in alleviating many of our educational problems. The rural schools 
and vocational training centers have a challenge t:o give modern up-to-date 
education and training to equip farm and rural youth for nonfarm employment. 
Tflvpi’v school should have a guidance counselor devoting full time to helping 



students plan for the future. A 1 

A retraining program could be directed primarily at young to middle-aged 
farmers with family responsibilities and relatively low incomes and potential. 
The project would help these people with inadequate resources to get addi- 
tional training and to learn new skills to prepare them for nonfarm employ- 
ment opportunities that would provide a reasonable iionfann employ m cut 
potential. To he successful, this program would require some form of assistance 
to meet - the family responsibilities of the trainee while he is receiving his 
vocational training. This program would be expected to be temporary. By 
helping these individuals prepare themselves and secure adequate nonfarm 
employment, we will be eliminating one of the basie causes of rural poverty. 
This training for employment opportunities should eliminate the need for 
further assistance on a permanent basis. 

Another suggested means would he directed at continuing industrial and 
economic development, particularly in rural areas. Increased job opportunities 
in rural areas would provide employment whore the unemployed or under- 
employed are located and where the problem exists. # 

Increased employment opportunities in rural areas would result in a mini- 
mum amount of relocation and disruption of family and community life. 
Continuing economic and industrial growth and development is one of the 
cornerstones of any program to raise the income le%el in either rural or urban 
areas. By having a strong and growing economy, we can provide jobs for all 
those wiio want jobs and make thorn productive and self-sufficient citizens 
wlio contribute to the economic welfare of tli • nation. They can be responsible, 
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i ^i 1 . tIle ^hiimuin hourly wage increase for farmworkers consideration 
in %J\ S ? en t0 tra , iUi V g " f fami equipment operators. This program was 
' f', f f"' J ' ear 1 s back - However, it was discontinued for some unknown 
reason. I ask you— how can a farmer afford to put a laborer with a third 
cr fourth grade level of education on a cottonpicker, combine? or even a 
ttactor where lie has thousands of dollars invested? This has been and is 
still a serious problem to the rural people ana S 

„-mV° n the ulu - iority uf the rural people do uot desire to move and 

i.r, ,in U re,1U r" colu Y lute t0 in town cr the urban areas. One of the 

on rural rn-wi's* t half .. o£ the accidents and deaths in our country occur 

on rural roads, llierefore, it seems that a driver education program would 
be important in reducing accidents and in assisting these people in their 

for'Z Vn g ., 0 , aml £ -T ' vork \ To minimize cost in establishing' this education 
h . ,' a ureas ’ 11 seems that a program could be established for a countv 

efleShe e jor ent ^ r ° tated between sch ° o1 ^sterns and wou?d do 

are°as e fCnuws: l,rWb> “ S **** eVident ln working ou the Poverty situation 

. !'}■ ! *?, our °" n ^tate it seems that too much redtape has been involved in 
^n l hSbJ ^ 1 ,i„? r i )gra i“ S o t0 ;1 ‘, e , local l'eoPie. First, guidelines and forms are slow 
complicated Seew,,dly * wl,en tbe i’ reach the local level, they are too 

- S °6 IBS tijoi existing agencies, which were already well established 

o^r the nation with local agencies, could speed up the programs breaching 
f *r n ertJ ’ I,oc ' kt “ T t - £hl - s wou . 1(1 eliminate (he establishment of cew agencies 
It: ' S r ec0gl,, rf d additional resources would need 5 to be 
L’-o^iis t0 theSe age,,CleS so tl,at they oouW step up their programs to these 

f,l -t 8reate f P“ blic «“ d ‘ standing needs to be developed as we seek to 

S^r^o rtLZT *’ peop,e n,ust recogllize that progre ~ s sw 

" to**** “»• >* through 0»‘««d SK 

(o) Another problem in establishing programs at thp lnpnl i D ti 

agencies have gone beyond the level of the coTmunW in the administration 
of the programs. I mean by this that salary levels for teachera and Sn 

lete^ Thil'Vn bCen n, J ,C i‘ highpr than tllose in similar professions at tfie local 
le\el. Tins lias presented a great deal of local opposition to such programs 
Although this list is not exhaustive, these are some of rti« 

®!?®. red .important as MEANS to use in working toward the ENDS-' TlY 
minimizing the had byproducts of change, and (2) breaking thepoSy'cyde 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LOUIS TWOMEY 



vniW 7 - We are disCussin S rural America and its relation to conditions nre- 
t ailing in our urban centers. The critical fact is that we are faced with a 

enXvp 5 ' f° U , sitUation in that throughout the nation are develop ng 
! unemployables who have little or no stake in society. I sneak of 

our urban centers whose slum areas are becoming great refiwpA f^r ,,1 P ifin , 
nneducatecl, and unemployable migrants from nearby rural are: 6 ’ 

to heln nlT.wi'ntc 16 C! i uses of urban ghetto development and expansion. In order 
nnw liviL * ate S i Uc51 l )ressures on our inner cities, we must deal with those 

sanr- wl,,> wl " “Wtsricttri 



These tasks are gigantic— they 
for a^ real synthesis of human 
America — rural and urban. 



must be accomplished if we are ever to hope 
resources and economic development in all 



The suggestions which follow have evolved in my own mind, strengthened 
not only by my experience as a member of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee of the U.S. Department of Labor and of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Committee on Civil Rights, but also by practical experience in the 
rural areas of southeast Louisiana. 

For over 2 years the staff of Loyola University’s Institute of Human Relations 
has been dealing directly with poverty-stricken rural residents whose one 
chance in life was a program of basic education and vocational MDTA training. 
Observations of the staff are incorporated herein. 

It is no secret that life founded on agrarian economy is rapidly disappear- 
ing. Older men and women displaced by mechanization and cc - ' \dh of 
farms presently comprise a large segment of those living in 1 - /erty. 

The bulk of the tidal wave now rushing into the cities is made those 

young men and women under 35 years of age who can no longer, and who 
no longer desire to, find employment — however unstable — on the farm. It is 
precisely their vitality which is crucial to development and stability of rural 
areas. 

The question, then, is liow do we help rural men and women of all ages to 
assume viable shares of rural economic development? There are four pos- 
sibilities: (1) Help rural poor become skilled in farm machinery main- 

tenance and operation and thus prepare them for stable and gainful employ- 
ment within the existing large agricultural operations; (2) afford the marginal 
farmer the opportunity to learn techniques of diversified agriculture; (3) 
provide opportunities to rural unemployed to gain new skills and thus jobs 
in local nonfarm industry; (4) provide opportunities for rural youth to gain 
skills enabling them to find meaningful employment in urban centers within 
commuting distance of thelc rural homes. 

Independent small farmers might also work in local nonfarm industry. Com- 
binations of the aforementioned possibilities are realistic considerations. 

We will first consider the means through and by which it is possible to make 
life a total and worthwhile experience for those still residing in rural America. 

We note that all futo? possibilities for retaining rural residents hinge on the 
word “skill.” We must, however, begin with basic literacy education and 
prevocational training in order that these persons may be adequately equipped 
to take full advantage of skill training. Skill training must be realistically 
geared to the developing market as well as to the goals and aptitudes of 
those to be trained. We must not lose the spirit of the individual in this 
process. We must also work with and encourage rural nonfarm industrialists 
to assist in skill training — after all, who else better knows what skills are 
needed, and who is better equipped to design training programs? This is a 
vital source of untapped talent in the field of human resources development. 
We can and must work hand in hand with industry in this endeavor. 

Organized labor is seriously lagging mi providing apprenticeship and employ- 
ment opportunities for rural poor, especially those who are also minority 
group members. Because rural-based industry rapidly expanding, the local 
labor force should be tapped. “Imported labor, M when a pool of local labor 
exists, is an unfair concept. Again, we can and must work with the unions 
to effect the total synthesis, rf human and economic development. 

Those individuals who choose to remain in agriculture and are not equipped 
with marketable skills cannot survive as seasonal farm laborers. The demand 
diminishes daily. Therefore, we should and must equip them with skills needed 
for emifioyment in today’s highly mechanized agricultural industry. 

Because those who now live in rural poverty have no stake in the growth 
and development of their communities, skill training per se cannot alone 
provide tne impetus for membership within the ongoing society. Thus we can 
and should actively work to help those isolated in rural poverty (especially 
those in double isolation because of racial prejudice) escape the pitfalls, of 
the prevalent victim image which produces self-defeating behavior. They ou 
develop creative self-images— self-images which will allow them to utilize ;nt 
opportunities outlined above, and thereby constructively guide their Ifv- Our 
staff lias worked extensively with the* d< 'npment of creative f jff prmges 
among ;:lie rural poor in Louisiana. Only w umed with this •no! ;?>u the 
stabilizing influences of skill training take eut-ct. 

Because they have been systematically excluded from the m^nstream, those 
lion whites isolated in rural poverty do dot know liow co h nit "participat- 
ing” in society. The fununmentals of consumer education, responsibilities of 
citizenship as well as the "how to” of applying for jobs are complementary 
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and necessary areas which should be included in making rural life a viable 
reality for its culturally and economically destitute. 

We should establish a network of well -designed outreach offices to serve as 
coord in ? Mon centers for the multitude of activities already described. Essential 
in this respect is assistance to local rural communities in the development of 
their own resources toward a total synthesis of human and economic potential. 

In this context we must insist that governmental agencies, to which duties of 
serving rural residents are entrusted, give as much energy to serving the poor 
and tile nonwhite as they do to those economically established. Oul employ- 
ment offices and county agents are not now equipped to handle these massive 
tasks. Discrimination does exist — both within and without the agency frame* 
work. It must be eradicated if we are to preserve any semblance of justice in 
rural America. 

Our second consideration deals directly with the problems of how to best 
prepare those rural residents who choose to migrate to urban ceuters. The 
prospectus, is not promising. Those migrating out of rural poverty can be 
equated on a one-to-one basis those living in ghetto desperation. 

What I am going to suggest is mammoth in scope and will require initiative, 
ingenuity, and stamina. 

The outreach centers mentioned above must also serve as halfway stations 
for those rural residents migrating to the city. Here prevocationnl courses, 
referral to training programs, basic education, and general citizenship train- 
ing ean be geared to help the "migrant” bridge the gap between rural and 
urban living. 

If several outreach centers are carefully coordinated with an urban i)repara- 
tion center within a nearby city, the prognosis for successful participation in 
urban life will be positive. Here, those rural residents who arrive without 
marketable skills cun receive job training, basic education, ami assistance in 
adjusting to the city. If already skilled, they may be placed on the job 
directly without having to Weather the ghetto battle for survival and without 
ever becoming a passive member of the community. The key here is action, 
and active participation must he the goal. 

Here, too, we must include the business community and organized labor. 
Only with the cooperation of industry and labor can such a plan succeed. 
Jobs must he developed, not only just found. The community will need assist- 
ance in coping with the growing pains associated with the process of assimila- 
tion. It will not be easy — outreach is difficult, as are training and job develop- 
ment. coordination with the business segment, and education of the community. 

But we must face the inr.sh fact that the situation is worsening. Hopefully, 
we can bring to bear on the problem enough determination and perserverance 
to make it possible to reconstruct meaningful lives for the rural poor in our 
countrysides or to prepare them for assuming constructive roles within our 
urban centers. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THERESA SMITH 

The Community Action program has been one of the greatest tilings that has 
ever happened in Richmond, Ky., and Madison County. I low- the program so 
much that I have worked in it as a volunteer for 2 years. 

I do know, however, that the people the program is designed for are not 
getting as much as tin ’ should he from it. People who participate in educa- 
tional programs, and particularly those 4 employed within the school systems, 
are the ones who have heneilted most from the program in our area. I don’t 
want, anyone to think I am against: education, for I myself have profited very 
much from adult basic education classes; hut there sire so many other things 
that are needed by the people too. 

The people who need the program are no more able to participate in the 
OEO educational programs than they are able to participate in the multitude 
of other health ami welfare programs that have been designed for them. The 
really low income people Seldom fold out about these programs, or. if they do, 
they do not know or believe that they can participate. Many of them renllv 
can’t participate in such programs for they are too old, too sick, too tired, or 
too uncomfortable when dealing with people whom they do not know. If com- 
munity action is to help the people. let us have programs that will help 



people to make better use of what is already available to them. Low income 
people working in our Medicare Alert program have demonstrated the value 
of such programs to Us and have shown that, because they are trusted by their 
neighbors, low income people make effective workers in such programs. 

Another thing which is needed is some kind of day care facilities to take 
good care of children while their mothers work to support their families. Any 
programs which enable people to work for a living are really appreciated, 
for what people want is not a handout, hut a chance to help themselves. 

In Richmond and Madison County, through the Community Action program 
we have been able to help ourselves. We have sec up our own credit union 
and are saving our money and making loans, too. We have also started three 
community centers. We have had suppers, dances, and auctions to raise money 
to pay for our buildings and equipment* 

The best thing about the Community Action program is that It is oiir pro- 
gram. No matter who you are or how poor you are, you can say what you 
think and he heard. The program is everybody's program. It is just what 
we make of it. 1 myself intend to keep working in it as long as I am able, 
to make it the best program possible and to see that the people it is for are 
the ones who benefit from it. 

I don't know who is responsible for my being here, but I want whoever it 
is to know how grateful I am for this opportunity. 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CAROLYN RUSSELL 
RURAL POVERTY VNJJ HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 



I grew up in a rural community where poverty was no stranger. Most of the 
families in my community were in poverty by today's standards. 

Problems of the Rural Poor 

The problems of the rural poor are Lie same today ns they were then — how 
to get more income, how. to feed, clothe, house, and educate my family within 
the limits of my income. The problem of family relations and broken homes 
was very much in evidence. 

The land grant university system with its extension arm lias focused on 
these problems for decades. I cannot help but wonder just how much more 
serious the poverty problem would he today if not for the research and 
educational services that have been rendered by this basic institution in our 
society. 

Education backed up by basic nml applied research has been the primary 
moving force in rural coininuiiMies in this c nil try. It has prevented the 
problems of poverty in rural America from being much worse than they are. 
If it had not been for the effective education and research program relating 
to rural America, poverty throughout the country would probably have reached 
intolerable proportion long ago. 

Adult education programs in rural America have helped countless numbers 
of hired workers and sharecroppers move up the ladder to landowner and 
have helped families manage their limited earnings to provide a better life 
for themselves. Educational programs for rural youth outside the classroom 
have encouraged many young people to stay in school, go to college, or get 
technical training. These programs have also shown rural yoGtlt what life mid 
work is like outside the rural community. 

The primary source of research and new knowledge regarding the problems 
of rural America is the land grant university system. Cooi>erative extension 
Ik the arm of this university system that, reaches into every community in 
the country. This constant stream of knowledge is the very lifeblood of rural 
communities and the men, women, boys, and girls that live there. My state- 
ment will focus on one phase of the extension program in one county of North 
Carolina. My remarks will he directed to the home economics work of the 
Extension Service in Forsyte County. This county, although increasing iy more 
Urban, is in the Appalachian region and still has a large rural population with 
a high percentage in poverty. 
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The Subject Matter of Home Economies Extension 

A fundamental dichotomy exists with respect to »> r problems of poverty 
within a family. The ijroblem, on the one-hand, is hov. ■»> earn more. Ou the 
other hand, the question is how to live better within the limits of your 
income. 11 is bard to determine which side of the problem is more important. 

Ho ? .ttC economics extension lias been concerned primarily with the aspect of 
the problem having to do with how to live better within the limits of poor 
resources. It lias been or still is interested in the problems of providing the 
base; necessities of life — food, clothing, and shelter — and the luxuries that 
various levels of income will afford. 

The subject matter disciplines of home economics extension are well 
established. A basic philosophy of extension, however, is that it places priority 
in each community based upon the needs of the people in that community. 
An intensive effort is nude on a continuing basis to determine the needs of 
tile people in each community tun! to orient the educational efforts to these 
tve'ds, 



Educational Technique# of Home Economics Extension 

The educational techniques of extension are many and varied. They are all 
related, however, to the objective of reaching as many people as possible with 
a limbed number of extension personnel. 

The basic problem in adult education is to get people into the setting, One 
of the primary techniques of Home Economics Extension in doing this has 
been through tlie establishment of home demonstration clubs. We have in my 
county at tile present tune 44 clubs that meet once each month and participate 
in an educational program. 

Another method of reaching people and providing educational experience is 
through worl: with other agencies. The we’ “are department, churches, YWCA’s, 
and others provide tlie clientele and settings within which educational pro- 
grams and materials can he presented. 

Mass media and special publications are also used extensively. The resources 
of the university are especially helpful iii providing educational materials that 
can be distributed directly to the general public. 

Workshops, conferences, and seminars are used extensively by extension to 
provide education in depth on specific problems. 

Lea tiers') i ip D eeclopmen t 

An all-pervading principle of extension education is to develop leaders that 
can “extend extension.” It was recognized long ago that extension employees 
working alone could not really make an impact on the problems of people. In 
every home demonstration dub, each member is expected to work with at least 
one nonclub member on a specific problem. The educational activities within 
the clubs are conducted primarily by the membership with extension personnel 
acting in a resource capacity. 

The development of leadership is a primary technique for extending educa- 
tional experiences. It might he noted that this is also an end within itself. 
It is not difficult to select examples of how leadership development has helped 
to reach educational objectives. Mrs. Nunn, who will make a statement 
innaedhitel.v following mine, will provide a specific example of liow leaders 
developed through extension programs have used initiative in carrying out 
projects especially directed to rural poverty. 

Direct Halation ship to Hard -Core Poverty 

Home economics extension has found many of its efforts directed to the 
problems of hard-core poverty. A specific example includes a -project related 
to the food stamp program. The families eligible for this program did not 
recognize what nutritional needs of the families were not being met. A joint 
effort by the home economics staff and .be local welfare department helped 
these families to recognize their needs, and showed them how needs could be 
at. least partially met through the food stamp program. Home economies 
extension personnel followed up tlie initial meetings with series of classes 
to show bow to use additional food U> improve family feeding. 

A nutrition committee formed by home economics extension ^orves on a 
continuing basis to assure tlie needs of low income people in Kcnsyth County. 
A series of educational classes have been planned in the spring for the ag.og. 
The health department nutritionists, home economists, for private utility 
companies and the Dairy Council, school social workers, school lunch program 



.supervisors*, health educators. and others are involved. TIieis nutrition com- 
mittee publishes a monthly publication fur all food stamp recipients featuring 
one of the basic food groups. Information on buying preparation, and serving 
are examples of the content of this publication. 

Nutrition studies show that most diets are deficient in vitamin C. This is 
particularly true among low income families. This past year, efforts were made 
to correct this situation by providing a packet ef tomato seed with instruc- 
tions for planting and growing to every recip: 4 of food stamps. Arrangements 

were made in advance with the public hour).. Doctor to allow the recipients 
to use the yards for growing vegetables. 

Extension has worked effectively with otL.^ agencies to attack poverty 
directly. The county welfare agency, for example, brought their clients to 
classes on foods ami nutrition conducted by extension. Welfare personnel 
arranged transportation and kept the children while mothers were in class. 

Sewing classes and educational activities associated with supermarket pur- 
chases have been conducted in ci operation with the residents of public hous- 
ing projects. 

These are a few examples of activities of Extension working directly with 
UvArd-core poverty over the years. The educational activities relating specifically 
to poverty have increased substantially in the recent months primarily because 
of itlie availability of additional resources. 

/{event Pnvcrty-Kclatcd Projects 

The Office of Economic Opportunity action program has been active in 
» f ‘ornyth County for u little over a year. Extension home economics agents 
worked with the local community leaders in developing this program and lias 
contracted with their agency for an expanded home management program. 

Some of the special activities associated with this program included a proj- 
ect to train subprofessionul aids to teach home economies to poverty families. 
Two additional home economists and 10 subprofessional aids have been hired. 

A demonstration house is a part of this project. It k\ to be furnished* 
decorated, and maintained on a low income budget. The clientele involved in 
the educational program will work on the house in planning, retini slung floors 
and furniture, padding walls, purchasing secondhand furniture, making mat- 
tresses and accessories. 

Another activity associated with this expanded effort includes organizing 
home management clubs to provide the means for reaching clientele on a 
continuing basis and enveloping leadership. These clubs are conducting work- 
shops and classes in foods, clothing, housing, family relations, £ind manage- 
ment, These are the .same types of programs that have been carried out by 
extension over the years, but without the resources to reach all of the families 
that needed them. 

The ease with whir 1 ! those new projects can be added to extension programs 
when additional resources are made available is evidence of the flexibility 
and professional competence that has been built into this adult education 
institute. Home economics disciplines, including nutrition, clothing, housing, 
health and family living, and household management, to support the local 
extension effort are well established. Specialists mid research personnel avail* 
able at; the land grant university are professionals with the capacity (o adapt 
reality to now opportunity and challenges. 

Probably tin* greatest asset of extension is the tremendous backing of leader- 
ship that lias been developed. These leaders have been trained to look beyond 
their own home, to the community. State a. id Nation. They stand ready to 
assist extension In trying out new programs and will go to any length to 
increase the level of living of all tin* people in the community 



STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY H. S, “HANK” BROWN 

My name is II.S. *TInnk M ltr-uwu. president of the Texas AFD-CIO, and T 
represent some &10.000 union members throughout Texas. I will discuss the 
problems of rural farm labor and poverty in general. 

Draw a line between Dallas and Houston and look South. One sees broad 
prosperity, yet incredible percentages of people exist on annual per capita 
incomes of below SI. 000 a year. In .winy counties adult education averages 
under 0 years. 
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Of tla. total population in Texas, 20.7 percent of the families live on a 
median family income of less than $3,000 ; 10 percent of these on less than 
‘52,000. 

Jn fact, according to the Bureau of the Census, 4,010,572 Americans with 
a yearly income below the poverty line of $3,000 live in Texas. 

According to a 10U4 U.8. Department of Agriculture leaflet, “Rural Poverty/' 
there are 24 counties in the 5 states in IS out western United States that have 
a median rural family income between $1,533 and $2,212, causing them to 
fall among the 250 poorest counties in rural income in the country. Twenty-two 
of these counties are in Texas, mostly in the southern (Mexican-American) 
and eastern part; the counties, with their median income for rural families — 
all of tneni in Texas — are: 

Starr, $1,535; Jim Hogg. $1,005; Houston, $1,704; San Jacinto, $1,737; 
Zapata, $1,700; Crimes, $1,707; Washington, $1,803; Kenedy, $1,844; Marion, 
$1.1)24; K roestone. $1,035; Leon, $1,040; Hen It Ivor, $1,050 ; De Witt, $1,001; 
Kalis, $1,070; Robertson, $1,000 ; Lavflea, $2,000 ; Lee, $2,017; Rains, $2,044; 
San Augustine, $2,001* ; Walker, $2,<\S3 ; Rastrop, $2,107 and Madison, $2,111. 

According to the 1005 Texas Migrant Labor mort by the Rood Neighbor 
Commission of Texas, the total number of lhi^runCs* interstate plus intrastate 
— men, women and children — is over 107,000. hi 1004, this iigure was 120,000. 
This represents an increase <iif 38.000. Youths Under 10, up from 40,000 to 
5s f 000. School-agt youths, up from 25,000 to 31,500. Men 1(5 and over, up from 

48.000 to 03.000. Women 10 and over, up from 35,000 to 4o,000. Unattached 
women, up from 1,000 to 1.000. Unattached men, up from 10,000 to 12,500. 

The Good Neighbor Commission said the per capita income of migrants was 
"less t Hu n $1,000“ per year, eighty per cent lmd to travel out of the State 
to earn U*rt money — and from the Magic Valley in south Texas that's a long 
ride in toe back of a truck. Ninety-live percent of the T; as migrants are 
Mexman-Amc: .Vans and call the Lone 8Rir State their hoir.e. 

Aemnliijg to t be 1000 census?, there were 820,218 functional illiterates, over 

47.000 complete illiterates (in two languages, English and Spanish) in the 
State, most of the.UA in south Texas and the vast majority Mexican- American 
farmworker:.. 

The U.S. Office nf Education reported recently that Texas has more "dis- 
advantaged” children than any other State in the Uni n. There are 498,224 
children In Texas families having incomes of less 1 $2,000 per year. Many 
of these are the children of migrant parents or an rants themselves. 

The living conditions of the Mexicaii-Amerieu. ^*4* perhaps America’s 
best-kept secret. Tin* re is a "tortilla curtain” along the Rio Grande. Roman- 
ticism and the ‘‘southwestern atmosphere” have concealed ‘‘Mexicaii-American 
poverty, eeonmni decline, malnutrition, abandoned villages, eroded lards, high 
rates of infant and adult mortality, and out-migration, economic and cultural 
exploitation, and apathy and despair.” 

Many people don’t like to look at human misery for a variety of reasons. 
Home citizens don’t like the realities of earthly existence. They love music, 
beauty, charm, la tight**; hut the sordid, the shabby, the diseased repel them. 
In Brownsville. Tex., a couple of years ago, tours of tin* slums were organized 
for the delegates and visitors to our convention. After seeing poverty nt /TbD 
hand, few of these nice people ever went hack. They found no inspiration 
in the wdit 1 ; they found ghastly conditions! It; was an experience to forget. 

8onu tizens see poverty as a rebuke to themselves. The very wealthy are 
a pi ml loo jy contrasting their situation to that of the poor. 

There un* n r *w citizens who resent poverty and when they stand face to 
face wi.h riespe* ‘e human needs they cry out, “Why don’t these people get 
a job and go to ,-».rk? They must h* too lazy to work.” Other citizens lmve 
tin* ipiuim idea that practically all people on relief are cheaters and crooks. 

II seen is obvious tint many in the face of destitution an* too busy to notice 
the tragedies of lmd housing, hunger, illiteracy, and disease. They contribute 
according to their means to the United Fund or the Cumin unity Chest, but 
the degradation of human personality caused by pm ?rty Ui their city has not 
been brought to them. 

It was in 1891 that Pope Leo XIII wrote his great encyclical “On the 
Condition of Labor” and said that in previous centuries the “workers had been 
handed «>wr defenseless and alone, to the inhumanity of employers am] the 
unbridled greed of competitors.” These words ■'defenseless and alone” describe 
the status of the working man and woman in .Southwest Texa \ / f members of 
the laboring class are not organic d, they stay defenseless arid alone. 



